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TO THE LOIRE. 


zi 

Rtver of the golden sands, 

River of the sunny lands, 

How blithe thy rolling waves advance, 

The life-streams of thy glorious France! 

The pilgrim, wandering near thy tide, 

Forgets his toil those banks beside, 

While chequered fancies, proud and vast, 

Fling o’er his soul the mighty Past. 
Versez moi vite, et bien, a boire, 
Here’s to thy health, thou lovely Loire ! 


1. 
Not thine the lot, in silent vale, 
Unseen, to kiss the osiers pale— 
Through pool, or waste, or fen, to pass 
By stagnant lake, or lone morass. 
springs forth thy source in earliest birth, 
o deck with gifts the grateful earth ; 
Bears onward still the richest stores, 
And casts broad harvests on thy shores. 
Versez moi vite, et bien, &c. 


IIT. 

Yet is thy temper, sooth to tell, 

Like thine own land thou lov'st so well, 

And change comes o’er thy beaming smile, 

Inconstant as a maiden’s wile ; 

While all seems tranquil on thy face, 

Sweeps o’er the plain thy sudden race, 

And wide thy boiling surges roll 

O’er homestead lone and fenceless knoll. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


Iv. 
The poplar, thy true vassal, sees 
The angry torrent’s frenzied hour, 
And, bending low before the breeze, 
Does homage to unquestioned power. 
No change of dynasties is here— 
Loire’s gleaming sword is always near ; 
Crowns may be lost, and states o’erthrown, 
Yet Loire for ever holds her own. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 
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To the Loire. 


Vv. 


Far on the dim horizon’s line 
Thy golden spires, fair Orleans, shine ; 
With glories aden, as with years, 

Thy giant minster’s form appears ; 

While still by Loiret’s filial stream 

St. Mesmin’s humbler lilies gleam, 

And pious Clovis smiles above 

O’er broad lands given for churches’ love. 
ersez moi vite, &c. 







































VI. 


\} Pass onwards, towards still distant Blois ; 
i Dream of Beaugency and Dunois ; 
Breathe not too long St. Clery’s air, 

Nor seek the grave of ‘* Maitre Pierre.” 
Let Menars, with its bowers, beguile ; 
Let Pompadour’s ambitious smile, 
Which royal love paid dear to buy, 
Dwell on the pilgrim’s memory. 
ersez moi vite, &c. 





Vil. 
Pause not where frowns yon darkling pile, 
As though it shunned the sunbeam’s smile. 
Deserted Blois! thy vanes of yore 

Aloft the royal lilies bore ; 

Yet lurked thy gloomy towers beneath 
Treason and murder, blood and death, 
When Henry steeped his soul in crime, 
And Catharine sought to master Time. 
Versez, moi vite, &c. 





VIIl. 





The bright stars shine upon thy shore, 
River, as they were wont before ; 

Still flow thy waves in eddies deep, 

Where noble Guise was doomed to sleep. 
The dark astrologer, unshriven, 

With Catharine, waits the doom of heaven ; 
Victims and kings alike are past 

To their dread trial at the last. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


IX. 





Come, let us wander far away, 
While shadows robe declining day ; 
O'er wooded plains and forests deep, 
Where royal Chambord’s turrets sleep ; 
The sculptured lily, fresh and fair,* 
Symbol of sovereign power, is there— 
No longer prostrate on the earth, 
But blooming in a second birth. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


* Torn down in the Revolution; since replaced. 


To the Loire. 


xX. 


Say, mighty river, is the sword 

For ever sheathed for Chambord’s lord ? 

France’s pure lily seems a sham, 

Unsheltered by the oriflambe. 

Silence and solitude reign there, 

And point to Henri’s vacant chair ; 

Sad is the lot, and deep the trance, 

Of those who love the son of France. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


xI. 


Through tufted heights and woodlands green, 
Fair Chaumont’s donjon lowers between. 
Time was when warriors kept this prize— 
Time was ’twas given for woman’s eyes ; 
Time is, and those embattled towers 
By woman’s hand are crowned with flowers ; 
Through moss-grown walls the woodbines creep, 
And roses kiss the hoary keep. 

Versez moi vite, &c. 


xII, 


Now seek we good St. Hubert’s cell, 
Where Amboise boasts her citadel ; 
Fortress and prison, pride and shame, 
That makes, yet mars, a nation’s fame ; 
Of old, dark records tell of cost 
Of life, and lands and freedom lost ; 
And now, the Arab chieftain’s fate, 
And France’s honour, saved too late! 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


XIII, 


Joy to thee, noble river, joy ! 

No slothful brooks thy course alloy ; 

Swiftly by curtained Azy’s keep,* 

Indre pours for thee her currents deep. 

Sweeps on her course the winding Vienne, 

Where Domremy sought regal ken, 

And Chinon’s leafy honours wave 

O’er brave de Molay’s knightly grave. 
Versez moi vite, &e. 


xIV. 


Sweet are thy amorous precincts, Cher! 

Spangled with flowers thy meadows are ; 

Fair as of old thy tangled woods, 

And clear and deep thy gushing floods. 

Yon stately pile is fresh and gay, 

As ‘Time had cast his scythe away ; 

Since unchaste Dian drew her bow, 

With hound and horn at Chenonceaux, 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


* Azy le Rideau. 





To the Loire. 


XV. 


When from the south the morning gales 
Blow freshly on the swelling sails, 
A thousand vessels stem thy tide, 
Or 'mid thy willowed islets glide. 
While plodding still with ceaseless tramp, 
The boatman plies his heavy cramp ; 
In vain the shoals arrest his toil— 
In vain the surging eddies boil. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


XVI. 


Close fettered now, in caverns deep, 

Thy evil spirit lurks asleep : 

So ebbs the wave in manhood's breast, 

And burning passion sinks to rest. 

When day’s fair breeze and light are gone, 

And the moon rises still and lone, 

Down drops the sail by sheltered strand, 

And the tir’d helmsman leaps to land. 
Versez moi vite, &c. 


XVII. 


Farewell, thou loved and loving stream ! 
The mist o’ercasts the pilgrim’s dream ; 
Strange portents gleam upon the sky, 
Thunders a nation’s gathering cry. 


The sound of many waters pours 

Wild echoes on thy startled shores ; 

Say, who shall bid the tempest cease, 

And give to France an empire’s peace ? 
Versez moi vite, &c. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM ETTY, R.4.* 


Our two latest artist-biographies have 
been written by lawyers, or, at least, 
barristers. Haydon’s journals were 
very judiciously edited some time 
ago by Mr. Tom—the familiar abbre- 
viation is sanctioned by himself — 
Taylor ; and now Mr. Gilchrist has 
done his best to make known to us 
the quiet and uneventful life of Etty. 
We would rather have had Mr. Tay- 
lor’s brief. Haydon may have been 
an indifferent artist, but he was cer- 
tainly a clever man. His journal, at 
all events, abounded in graphic power. 
Even those who cared little for art 
found a dramatic interest in the poor 
artist’s struggle with fate, and an 
emotion as the curtain fell. Since 
Rousseau, people said, we have had no 
such confessions. 

Etty also painted his own portrait 
in pen and ink, and we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Gilchrist, instead 
of only quoting this autobiography, 
did not print it entire. He tells us, 
it was exceedingly characteristic of the 
man; it would have been a favourable 
specimen of his style of writing, and 
would have spared us a good deal of 
tedious narrative, and many prosy 
letters. In fact, all that need have 
been said might have been put into 
one volume, instead of two. Mr. Gil- 
christ, in the character of impartial 
biographer, assumes rather a patron- 
ising air towards his hero; he writes 
as Mr. Pendennis writes of some of 
his acquaintances. A similar tone 
was observable also in Mr. ‘Taylor's 
book. We think this is a mistake in 
every way. Is it good taste to imply 
slight esteem or respect for one whom 
you introduce to others ?—is it good 
policy, if you wish them to take an 
interest in him? In Mr. Gilchrist’s 
case, this manner perhaps is partly 
unintentional, and may arise in some 
degree from the numberless quota- 
tions, consisting of two or three words, 
over which he jolts one. As he ad- 
vances, however, he improves in style, 
so that the latter part of his work 
is much the most readable. 

William Etty was born at York, on 


the 10th of March, 1787. His father 
was a miller —his mother, a distin- 
guished looking woman, and “ with 
quite an Italian character of face.” Of 
his mother’s phisique our artist inherit- 
ed nothing; but was, like his father, 
short, with large hands and feet, and 
small legs in proportion to his body. 
To the end of his life he retained the 
air of a mechanic ; but his head was so 
massive, and his face had so elevated 
and calm an expression, one felt the 
moment one saw it, he must be a dig- 
nified and worthy man. At about 
eleven years old he was apprenticed to 
a printer at "Hull, with whom he re- 
mained till he was eighteen. Long 
before the expiration of this seven 
years, however, the boy was disgusted 
with his business, and eagerly counted 
the days and hours that must elapse 
before he could devote himself altoge- 
ther to the pursuit he had already 
chosen. In the meantime he worked 
steadily and industriously in the print- 
ing office, and gained, as he was proud 
to show in after years, a certificate 
from his master to that effect. He 
now comes to London, for he had an 
uncle and a brother, gold-lace mer- 
chants, there, who received him very 
kindly, encouraged and supported 
him ; and did so fur years to come. 
His first step, of course, was to qua- 
lify himself for admission to the Aca- 
demy. He worked away with great 
zeal for about a year, till on the 15th 
of January, 1807, when nearly twen- 
ty, he attained that long looked for 
pinnacle of greatness. One would 
have supposed from his subsequent 
career, that he would have distin- 
guished himself very soon among his 
new comrades. But this was not the 
case. He was regarded, Mr. Leslie 
says, as a worthy plodding person, 
but with no chance of becoming a 
panies. No prizes or medals fell to 
is lot, though he was constantly com- 
peting for them. But he was not too 
much discouraged. He laboured assi- 
duously, and at last, when a student 
of nearly twelve years’ standing, would 
have received a medal for the best 





* “Life of William Etty, R.A.” 
Bogue. 1855. 


By A. Gilchrist, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


London : 
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copy of a Titian, but that it was 
found that the rules of the academy 
limited to ten years from their en- 
trance the period in which a student 
might compete for a medal. So poor 
Etty had to content himself with a 
compliment from the President and 
the knowledge that his copy was a 
very good one. The usual series of 
disappointments as to the admission of 
his pictures to the exhibition, which 
every student must undergo, has been 
taking place all this while; pictures 
rejected—pictures badly hung ; and he 
has now reached his thirty-fourth year. 
On the opening of the Exhibition of 
that year, however, heawoke and found 
himself famous. His ‘ Cleopatra” 
attracted crowds to the place where it 
was hung. There is no use in trying 
to describe a picture, so we will only 
say, that the pretty women, the gor- 
us draperies, the golden boats, and 
the blue sky, charmed Sir Francis 
Freeling, who, qaaning Etty’s pro- 
mise to put some more clothing on his 
nymphs and tritons, gave him two 
hundred guineas for his picture. This 
very picture some years ago was bought 
by Mr. Labouchere for a thousand—a 
not solitary instance of the progress in 
the money value of Etty’s works. 
Etty was now fully in a position to 
profit by the wonders of Italian art, 
and to Italy he accordingly went. He 
was a bad traveller, however ; feeling 
acutely every little derangement of his 
rsonal habits, and of course speak- 
ing no language but his own. His 
enjoyment consequently was not ver 
great. The diary and letters are full 
of grumbling. Roman and Floren- 
tine art have evidently no real charm 
for him —he can get no tea, and he 


falls in love. 


“The world, I begin to see,” he says, “ is 
not what a young imagination, tinged with 
the romantic, pictures it. The dull reality, 
its duller disappointments, as he advances, 
stare him in the face. . . My pride 
is hurt to think I am thought so worthless, 
Well, no matter. Though bruised, I trust 
I am not yet broken. I bear a conscious- 
ness of something yet, bidding me not de- 
spair of doing that which after-ages shall 
not let die. To calm me, let me quote a 
beautiful thing I met with the other day, 
translated from the Persian, by Sir W. 
Jones :— 

“*On parent knees, a naked new born child, 
‘Weeping, tnou rat'st, whilst all around thee smiled ; 


So live, that, sinking in thy last long slecp, 
Calm thou may ‘st smile, while ali around thee weep.’ 





These passages were penned in Oc. 
tober. He quitted Rome, still feverish 
at heart and restless. By December, 
his art and Venice had wrought a 
cure. 


‘* No longer in a haze as to the true pos- 
ture of his affairs, or the inclination of his 
mistress, his heart is no longer sore; has 
gradually resumed his gaiety. His fate 
once known, he could make up his mind to 
it. In high spirits, he, six months after 
leaving England, apprises his brother (I 
will here anticipate) that he has ‘ burst his 
fetters,’ and, ‘Richard is himself again.’ 
He has ‘determined to postpone turning 
Capuchin friar, however seducing their 
quiet life, and notwithstanding the exclu- 
sion of that prime promoter and disturber 
of our happiness, woman. I have not 
quite done with the world, though I tho- 
roughly hate what is generally understood 
by the term. While you are in it; while 
painting, poetry, music, sculpture remain ; 
while 1 can gaze on the fair face of nature, 
and perhaps nature’s daughters ;—there is 
yet enough to interest and charm, and to 
raise our gratitude to Him who has opened 
to us so many sources of innocent delight ! 

“ Inevitably,” continues Mr. Gilchrist, 
“the school of Venice has ‘charms’ more 
potent than any other; the Capella Sistina, 
perhaps, excepted, it is the most germane to 
him. ts tendencies are his. Its masters— 
the masters of all that is glowing, vivid, and 
picturesque in art — exert a more direct and 
lasting influence on the vivid colourist, on 
mind and hand, theory and practice, It is 
from them he can learn most; can acquire 
and apply. His spirit is fed by the influences 
of kindred genius; and he assimilates bis 
food—whatever he sees and copies. It was 
here, in short, he effectually studied and ad- 
vanced his professional education—his grow- 
ing powers were stimulated, his aspirations 
confirmed. This lengthened stay—an epoch 
in his career — proved one of development, 
and of reassurance in the course natural to 
his genius.” 


In Venice, he made numbers of most 
intelligent and beautiful studies from 
the pictures of Paul Veronese, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Bonifazio; and also 
painted from nature every evening. 
He returns home after an absence alto- 
gether of two years, in the January of 
24, and finds himself with not much 
more than a couple of months before 
him, in which to do something for the 
next Exhibition: to prove to friends 
and rivals the progress he has made. 
He had long brooded over a composi- 
tion of ‘‘ Pandora crowned by the Sea- 
sons;” the arrangement of every part was 
completely settled, so the execution, 
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in six weeks, of a picture of eight or 
nine figures, was to him no great tour 
de force :— 


“ The picture was, in fact, characterised 
by enough of academic method to recommend 
it in official quarters. The hand so long 
broken to copying could not, at once, recover 
its freedom. The ‘Pandora’ is, in spirit, a 
reminiscence of the antique, and of the great 
Italians ; a masterly scholastic exercise, 
rather than an original poem. In the article 
of imagination there is nothing to remind one 
of the richly-freighted ‘ Cleopatra.’ If, how- 
ever, in some respects, a step backward, the 
pictures which followed proved that to be the 
preliminary to one proportionably in advance. 
The mere painting of the ‘ Pandora’ is power- 
ful, though careful; the drawing bolder than 
before, the colour at once deeper in tone and 
more resplendent, the handling firmer. Ilis 
year and a- half’s incessant study in Italy had 
completed his education asa painter. It is 
an instance of the signal energy and patience 
of the man, that when, after long delays, he 
had achieved excellence, and received an 
earnest of fame, he should have suspended 
his creative course to perfect himself techni- 
cally. Few, after having learned to paint a 
* Cleopatra,’ would have had the courage and 
self-denial to continue scholars, But it was 
the turning-point which decided his life-long 
mastery of his art. The execution of the 
large works which soon followed—the ‘ Com- 
bat,’ the ‘ Judiths’—while it tested the sound- 
ness of that education, developed his powers 
of hand still further; enabling him, thence- 
forth, to execute in a similar large manner, 
and with decisive swiftness, works of any 
size.” 


**Who goes slowly, goes safely ; who 
goes safely, goes far,” says Dr. Ricca- 
bocca. It appears to us, from what 
we have seen of Etty’s pictures of this 
time, that it was not wonderful the 

ublic took little interest in them, as 

r. Gilchrist mentions was the fact. 
They were devoid of story and expres- 
sion, and had not even good imitation. 
He consequently got only small prices 
for them. ‘The artists, however, as we 
have seen, appreciated the academical 
and technical excellencies they con- 
tained, and he was made, after the ex- 
hibition of his ** Pandora,” Associate of 
the Academy. He was now thirty- 
seven years old. During the next year 
he painted one of his best pictures, the 
** Combat,” with figures the size of life ; 
this was followed by his “ Judith,” and 
other fine works; and in the year ’28, 
when he was forty-one, he reached the 
«* Jong desired, long denied dignity” of 
R.A. After havingattained this honour, 


painters are said sometimes to retro- 
grade in merit; but the prices of their 
seer always advance. Etty now 

egan to be able to live without the 
assistance of his brother, the gold. 
lace merchant, and even, by instal- 
ments, to repay the large sum he 
had received in all these years from 
him. When, after his death, it was 
found that Etty had left the greater part 
of his savings to this brother, without 
whose help he never could have lived, 
instead of to a niece, who had, for many 
years, resided with him, it created a 
great scandal in the little world of 
York. But we certainly agree with 
Mr. Gilchrist, in thinking that nothing 
could be more just. 

Etty, then, had become an academi- 
cian, and from this moment his life was, 
as he himself says, “a long summer’s 
day.” A cloud or two showed itself in 
the horizon now and then; sometimes 
a model that he had ordered would not 
come; a friend or two died, and im. 
provements and restorations were, from 
time to time, threatened in the great 
object of his affections, York Minster. 
At this time he was living in what to 
him were verv pleasant and convenient 
quarters in Buckinkham-street, just 
behind Northumberland House. ‘The 
street slants down from the Strand to 
the river side, and, as he occupied the 
top flat of the last house in the street, 
he had, from his window, an extensive 
view. There was the river, with its 
steain-boats and busy wharfs, West- 
minster Abbey, the Park, and the new 
Houses of Parliament. On the leads, 
he kept quite a little zoological garden 
of cats, rabbits, and birds ; and might, 
if he had chosen, have there smoked 
many a pleasant pipe, of a summer's 
evening. But the grand convenience 
of the house was its neighbourhood to 
Trafalgar-square. The life school of 
the Academy is held in the room formed 
by the dome of the National Gallery. 
There, night after night, was Etty to 
be found. It was the arena of his tri- 
umphs, as well as the scene of the only 
relaxation and pleasure that he cared 
for. When Mr. Gilchrist applied to 
Maclise for information about his friend, 
**T can tell you nothing,” says the spi- 
rituel artist, ** but what I observed of 
him in the life school.” And then he 
describes him, toiling up the hundred 
steps which led to the sanctum, breath. 
less with asthma, and resting at every 
landing-place :— 
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“He would arrive punctually at six 
o'clock, with his mill-board under his arm, 
and a little flat wooden case, of about a foot 
long, six inches wide, and two in depth, con- 
taining his palette, already set, a few brushes, 
a bit or two of chalk, white and black, and a 
little brass receptacle for his vehicle, some- 
thing like an ink-bottle, with a screw lid. 
He would wait till all the students took their 
choice of a view of the figures; and then, 
would take the best vacant seat, generally 
on the extreme right or left of the lower 
circle of seats that surround the model: all 
the others being generally occupied. Ina 
calm way, even to slowness compared to 
the eager rush to work of the students, he 
would place his brown paper mill-board on a 
drawing-board, and begin slowly, but with 
great power, to delineate from the model, 
in charcoal. He would spend, generally, 
the first evening, and even the second, in 
making an outline. This, I always suspected, 
was an example to the students, who too 
often commence their studies in colour before 
they have made a good outline. Then, per- 
haps, he would, with the common pen and ink 
in the room (for the students to sign their 
names in the book of attendance), go over 
the charcoal outline. He then would rub over 
his tablet some of his vehicle, and a little as- 
phaltam, touch in the masses of shadow trans- 
parently, and begin to paint in the lights ; 
dragging the edges of the lights with a free 
hand into the shadow. Next night he would 
repeat the process to still further progress, and 
soon, tocompletion. It was always curious to 
see that whatever view of the figure he was 
compelled, as it were, to take, always appeared 
to be the best view, from his admirable treat- 
ment. I have seen him paint, a year or two 
before his death, apparently inspired by the 
fine form (‘ Mr. Maclise himself particularly 
admired this model’) of a female figure, a 
study, the size of life, on two large pieces, 
which, when united, made excellent propor- 
tion. This was in consequence of the re- 
stricted space of the seats. 

* Tt was delightful to see how beautifully 
he generalised and idealised the forms of 
his studies. There was a flavour of nature 
in them. But the contours were for ever 
varied by his own admirable perceptions of 
the beautiful. If there was poverty in the 
line, or flaccidity in the form, his pencil 
seemed to refuse to portray it. And, tak- 
ing into consideration that both were study- 
ing from the same original, it was very cu- 
rious to see his glowing study, sometimes 
contrasted with the wretched, meagre truth 
of the person who happened to sit next him, 
and who drew with dull liberality.” 


After study at the academy, con- 
cluding at eight, Etty held his social 
meetings. ‘* We had tea,” relates 
Mr. Maclise, one of those whose fre- 
quent habit it was to go home 
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with him at that hour — * tea, in the 
making of which he prided himself, 
capital muffins, and buttered toast. 
A few old friends were generally as- 
sembled. We closed the evening 
early, with, perhaps, un petit verre of 
Maraschino.” 

There is one more event to be no- 
ticed in Etty’s life — the collecting 
together, and exhibiting, by the So- 
ciety of Arts, of some of his finest 
pictures. Mr. Gilchrist thus speaks 
of it :— 

“The Exhibition at once established 
Etty’s fame on a footing it had never before 
attained ; and left his enduring claims no 
longer doubtful. For mere fame, it did 
more than twenty years of silent labour had 
effected: anticipating the slow progress of 
further years ; raising him at once to the po- 
sition to which a wider knowledge of bis 
works, in their scattered condition, would 
gradually have preferred him. It extended 
a knowledge of the poetic colourist to those 
who had known little or nothing before ; 
improved it among those who had known 
much, No man can carry in his head a 
well digested resumé of a painter's works, 
such as a collected edition of them will pre- 
sent. All were seen in new relations, and 
in a new light. Most were new acquain- 
tances, save to those whose recollections 
stretched over the ephemeral exhibitions of 
thirty years; and who had not, amid the 
miscellaneous crowd, overlooked these — 
mistaken the counterfeit token for the gol- 
den coin. The last year of his 
life was the first in which he became truly 
known, beyond the confines of admiring co- 
teries.” 


It is with great trouble that a 
collection of this kind is formed. 
Owners of pictures naturally dislike 
risking their property, and dismant- 
ling their rooms, But on the whole, 
in Etty’s case, there were fewer diffi- 
culties than ordinary to contend with. 
His most important works belonged 
to the Scotch Academy, who were dis- 
interestedly anxious to gratify the 
painter; and most of the smaller pic- 
tures belonged to dealers who were 
not reluctant to avail themselves of so 
good an opportunity of showing and 
advertising their wares. Still there 
had been a considerable amount of 
worry and anxiety to the painter. 


“ Anxiety and worry had not ceased with 
the successful opening of theExhibition. That 
was no sooner brought to pass than he be- 
came as anxious to see the collection scat- 
tered again as he had before been to form it. 
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The burden of responsibility, as towards the 
several owners, weighed heavily on his mind ; 
and to the fever and fatigues of assembling 
his works, succeeded the fever of apprehen- 
sion for their safety. In proportion as he 
prized these products of his hand — the 
chief evidences of his genius and skill — 
was his nervous dread of their utter loss by 
fire. The Society’s house in John-street, 
Adelphi, which had never before held so 
thuch treasure, was not fire-proof — the re- 
verse of fire-proof, forming part of an ex- 
tensive block, itself situate in a crowded 
neighbourhood; one, from the number of 
shops and warehouses, especially exposed to 
danger, as Etty (a neighbour) had cause to 
know. Much was at stake; the results of a 
laborious life. The chance, however remote, 
was not one to be calmly contemplated— 
of their annihilation; a few scattered rem- 
nants alone, perhaps, remaining of all he 
had painted to remind the world that such 
an artist had once existed. That chance 
haunted Etty’s mind from the first day of 
triumph to the last; the anxiety pursuing 
him wherever he went. ‘ What a calamity 
it would be!’ he would despondingly ex- 
claim: ‘my fame killed!’ It was Da- 
mocles’s word at his festival. It was small 
consolation to the creator of so many radiant 
forms, risked in one venture, and which had 
but one life, to be obligingly told, ‘ they 
were fully insured.’ ” 


The last of Etty’s large works was 
his “ Joan of Arc.” This picture 
was executed with great ‘‘ swiftness,” 
as Mr, Gilchrist is fond of calling ra- 
pidity ; but had been under conside- 
ration for a long time. The painter 
was nearly sixty years of age when he 
began it, and bse under severe 
illness. Yet there is no trace of what 
artists call feebleness to be seen in it. 
Breadth, brightness, and depth — the 
characteristics of the painter’s manner 
—could not be carried further. It 
was a magnificent example of what 
he could do — of the power to which 
he had arrived. What a distance se- 

ted it from the “ black and co- 
ourless attempts at the ideal,” with 
which we began. But at the same 
time it exposed more than his smaller 
pictures did, his weak points. Etty 
could see and feel, but his observation 
had confined itself almost entirely to 
the life school. When his invention 
was called upon, he went to search 
those fields with which he was next 
most familiar — those of previous art. 
The composition of the centre com- 
partment of the “ Joan of Arc” is 
that of Raffaelle’s ‘* Heliodorus.” 
There is the same triangle formed by 
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the same means — horse, rider, and 
overthrown enemies. ‘The action of 
** Joan in the Cathedral” is exactly 
that of a soldier grasping a lance in 
the foreground of the *¢ Attilla ;” and, 
finally, the beautiful head of “ Joan 
at the Stake,” is copied from a Mu- 
rillo in the Louvre. 

Immediately after the closing of his 
pictures at the Adelphi, Etty retired 
to a house he had bought at York. 
His dream for years had been to end 
his days in his native town, and to be 
buried in the Cathedral he loved so 
well. His hope was destined to be 
only partly realised. Rheumatism and 
asthma daily increased ; and in little 
more than six weeks after his return 
home he breathed his last. York 
Minster boasts no Poets’ Corner—lo- 
cal reasons and etiquette necessitated 
his burial in the churchyard of St. 
Mary’s Abbey. 

As a painter — without going into 
the question of his rank as artist or as 
poet—none, we think, qualified to give 
an opinion, will deny that Etty was 
one of the greatest that ever lived. 
To be a great artist, a man must be a 
great poet. Michael Angelo had as 
fine an imagination as Danté; and 
the genius of Mozart, and Raffaelle, 
and Shakspeare, equally grand, and 
equally beautiful, was varied in its ex- 
pression only by their physical organi- 
sation. 

Etty came to the conclusion that as 
the harmonies of sound are the domain 
of the musician, and those of lines, 
of the sculptor; so that view of nature 
which especially dwells on the charms 
of colour is the proper province of the 
painter: and the character of his art, 
and the choice of his subjects, was 
formed accordingly. Wanting compa- 
ratively in active imaginative power, 
but intensely feeling — revelling in — 
the beauty of natural objects, he was 
satisfied to attempt only the reproduc- 
tion of his impressions. To aid him in 
this design, he was gifted with a pre- 
eminently painter’s power, execution, 
or the faculty of so seizing the genius 
of his materials as to make them yield 
their full effect. There are only in 
the history of art two or three names 
that can be compared with his in this 
respect. The circumstances of aca- 
demic training —the fact that, to a 
resident in a great city it is the only 
natural object obtainable to study 
from; and as he himself says, ‘the 
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infinitely oe delight he felt in the 
works of God, than in draperies, the 
works of man”—all induced Etty to 
find his chief pleasure in painting — 
what to men of less or different power 
than himself is the greatest difheulty 
and stumbling-block — the naked hu- 
man figure. 

Here we have seen that even asa 
student he gained a reputation. But, 
oe as was the force and beauty 
of his earlier studies, it is curious to 
notice the increase of power given to 
his hand by the constant practice of 
twenty years —a power so great that 
it at length enabled him to seize and 
reproduce on his panel some of the 
most subtle and even evanescent beau- 
ties of colour and line presented to 
him by his model — beauties so deli- 
cate that they were not even perceived, 
much less rendered, by many artists. 
His eye was so sensitive to grace, that 
the least indication of it was never lost 
to him, even when surrounded by 
much that was common; and we have 
heard that some of his most beautiful 
figures were painted from models by 
no means remarkably fine. We re- 
peat then — and the fact helps to ac- 
count for the vigour and variety of 
his productions — that, as he always 
oes with a model before him, so 

e would invariably get whatever of 
grace and beauty that model possessed. 
Generalised as his studies were to- 
wards the end of his life, they were, 
from this cause, never mannered self- 
repetitions; they always contained 
some particular truth; and those who 
looked at any study, and were in the 
habit of painting from the same per- 
son, were able at once to see who was 
its original. We once discovered from 
the noisy chatter of a group of rapins 
in the academy exhibition room, that 
Chamberlain and Orpen, Wharton and 
Mendoo, were the real names of the 
nymphs, virgins, and warriors we were 
that moment admiring on Etty’s can- 
vas, All this, then, proves that it 
was no mere daubing with pretty co- 
lours that our painter was about. 
Resemblance depends on form, and on 
form alone; and here we would re- 
mark, that it is the greatest possible 
mistake to suppose that Etty could 
not draw. The fact is, it is to be very 
much doubted if any other artist, of 
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the British school, could draw as well. 
From carelessness, or rather from 
eager desire to begin his beloved co- 
louring, he would frequently spend 
only as many minutes in outlining his 
figure as other men would take hours; 
and as his process of painting pre- 
vented an alteration, the proportions 
would remain defective; but, in the 
drawing of * feeling,” he was never de- 
ficient. To justify these assertions we 
would point—as they are important 
works, and belong to a public institution 
—to his pictures at Edinburgh: but we 
might, with equal propriety, to hun- 
dreds of his small and rapidly painted 
pictures ; parts of which are designed 
with the nicest taste, and by a hand 
perfectly obedient to the most sensitive 
perceptions of form. ‘This being the 
case, we may surely set down to inat- 
tention, and not to inability, those 
defects in drawing which may be ap- 
parent enough on other portions of his 
canvas. It was an inattention arising 
from his whole faculties being absorbed 
in the consideration of another class of 
truth—a class to which the motive of 
his picture belonged, and therefore at 
the moment the most important. 
Whatever, though, might be his 
haste or carelessness, there is nothing 
that he ever drew that is not distin. 
guished by a quality more and more 
wanting in the works of modern ar- 
tists—largeness of style. It was this 
quality that saved his studies, made in 
the Life Academy, from being what 
those of nearly every other modern 
ainter are, indecent and repulsive. 
t even made them, with the back- 
grounds that he, and he alone, knew 
how to give them, in very many cases, 
poems as well as pictures. Etty was 
endowed with a clear judgment and 
an obdurate will; he appears to have 
seen perfectly the nature of his powers, 
and to have cultivated them with the 
utmost perseverance through years of 
discouragement. He had his reward. 
He must have been conscious that as 
a painter of the naked human figure— 
the touchstone of a painter’s skill—for 
its colour and its form defy medi. 
ocrity—he was not only unsurpassed, 
but unequalled. Jt is something to 
excel as a flesh-painter, Corregio, Ti- 
tian, Velasquez, and Rubens. 
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Most of our readers are probably fami- 
liar with the simple and, on the whole, 
the felicitous illustration with which 
Paley commences his ‘* Natural Theo- 
logy.” He supposes himself in crossing 
a ‘heath to strike his foot against a 
stone, and, after examing the object 
which had thus arrested his attention, 
to conclude that, for anything he could 
tell to the contrary, it might have lain 
there for ever. He then supposes him- 
self to meet, farther on in his walk, 
with a watch, a piece of mechanism 
which, unlike the stone, exhibits a num- 
ber of different adaptations, provisions, 
and contrivances ; and thus convinces 
him that it must have had an intelligent 
designer. But though, in the days of 
its author there might have been in this 
illustration but little to which a reason- 
able critic could take objection, it is 
open to serious objection in ours, for 
we know that there might, and proba- 
bly must have been, at least as much 
of contrivance and design in the stone 
as in the watch. That stone, it is true, 
might have seemed to be simple in its 
structure, and therefore, according to 
Paley, an object in which it is diffi- 
cult to discover any evidence of an in- 
tention and an author, for he observes 
in his chapter on Astronomy :—‘* Now 
we deduce design from relation, apti- 
tude, and correspondency of parts. Some 
degree, therefore, of complexity is ne- 
cessary to render a subject fit for this 
species of argument.” But not to men- 
tion the fact that even a stone is com- 
posed of different ingredients which 
effect an important plan in their com- 
bination, it is enough to observe that 
a stone, single and simple as it appears, 
may argue a prescience of want and a 
= for contingencies, a compre- 
ensiveness of plan and a sublimity of 
object, such as the watch, with all its 
adaptations, could never have exem- 
plified. It may, in short, be an example 
of that very kind of evidence in favour 
of design which Paley himself consi- 
dered the most conclusive ; it may be 
an instance of what he calls ‘* prospec- 
tive contrivance,” and of which he ob- 
serves—‘ I can hardly image to myself 


amore distinguishing mark, and, con- 
sequently, a more certain proof of de- 
sign, than preparation, i. e., the pro- 
viding of things beforehand, which are 
not to be used until a considerable time 
afterwards, for this implies a contem- 
plation of the future, which belongs 
only to intelligence.” If, for example, 
the author we are quoting had stumbled 
upon a coal, and had known as much 
as we do of its origin, its structure, 
and its history, what volumes might he 
have written on the forethought, the 
wisdom, and the benevolence which, in 
the mine out of which that coal was 
extracted, had made provision, ages 
upon ages before man was born, for 
some of the latest of his wants, as 
well as some of the grandest of his 
achievements! There is something so 
sublime in that conception of God’s 
greatness and goodness which the con- 
templation of a coal-field inspires, that 
human language can hardly give it 
utterance. In the commerce of nations, 
the multiplication of manufactories ; 
the diffusion of knowledge; the pro- 
gress of art, and the facilities of tra- 
velling, what « revolution may our fossil 
fuel be at this moment accomplishing ! 
Yet all this may be only the commence- 
ment of a change, and a change so stu- 
pendous, that, as an instrument in the 
hands of God, it may contribute at 
last to regenerate the world. The 
true revolution, doubtless, must be 
spiritual ; but natural instrumentalities 
may work out the necessary prepara- 
tions; and who can tell but that the 
agencies which coal has called into ope- 
ration may continue to enlighten, 
emancipate, and evangelize the world, 
till barbarism is everywhere succeeded 
by civilization, tyranny by freedom, 
and heathen mythology by divine reve- 
lation? Who can tell but that in this 
way the purposes of the present dis- 
pensation may be accomplished, and 
the world prepared for another and a 
better ? Who can tell but that thus the 
earth shall be made ready for the com- 
ing and the kingdom of its Redeemer, 
its Maker, and its God? Be this as it 
may, who knows, at all events, what 
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progress man is yet to make in art, in 
civilisation, or in science ; or how much 
this progress shall be speeded by a 
machinery which shall owe its effective- 
ness to heat, engendered by coal? The 
traveller, whose case we are supposing, 
might examine with a microscope the 
fragment that obstructed his path, and 
discover its vegetable structure. He 
might then betake himself to the mine 
out of which it was dug ; and there the 
numberless impressions of gigantic 
reeds and arborescent ferns might 
transport him in thought back to a 
period of unrecorded and unimagined 
antiquity, when the whole of the sur- 
rounding scenery was overspread with 
an ultra-tropical vegetation ; while the 
fitness of all this, not only for purposes 
then perhaps fulfilled, or then in pro- 
gress of accomplishment, but for the 
future fuel of a race then as yet unborn, 
as well as for the many and momentous 
ends past, present and to come, for 
which, as such, it was intended, might 
inspire him with the profoundest vene- 
ration for that God who had thus 
planted it, not only for unbegotten, but 
for incalculably distant generations. 
There is a prospective beneficence, 
just such as might have been expected 
from Him with whom a thousand 
years is as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years, in this marvellous 
adaptation of process to result and 
supply to demand, ages upon ages not 
only before that result had ever begun 
to be seen, or that demand to be made, 
but even before the creation of the very 
being in whose history they were yet 
to be exemplified. Thus, then, the 
watch might have presented a sorry 
example of design, as contrasted with 
the stone. But, in truth, the very faul- 
tiness of Paley’s illustration is only an 
additional argument in favour of his 
general conclusion. For, if the stone 
had answered his purpose exactly, it 
might, doubtless, have contrasted effec- 
tively, in its want of design and contri- 
vance, with the watch, its springs, its 
wheels, its levers, and its balances, and 
thus exemplified the difference between 
a piece of unwrought, unadapted, un- 
organised matter, and the deliberate 
and artistical handiwork of some de- 
signing intelligence. But then the ge- 
neral argument would have suffered 
rather than gained by the pertinency of 
its chosen illustration, for in that case 
it might have been said that a natural 
production exhibited less of design 
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than dida human contrivance; whereas, 
it may be questioned whether the only 
substance in all nature which occurred 
to the author as possibly fortuitous and 
without a maker or an object, is not 
itself a clearer evidence of forethought 
and adaptation than the complicated 
human apparatus with which he de- 
signed it to be contrasted. If, then, 
such is the fact, what an argument is 
here for an universal Creator! Who 
can resist the evidence of a God, when 
he finds that there is not an object in 
all the accessible universe that can fur- 
nish so much as even an illustration of 
that which has no definite end, and no 
intelligent designer ? 

Who can doubt that there is verily 
a great and universal Creator, when 
neither earth, nor air, nor sky, nor 
wood, nor water (rich as they are in 
all the materials for symbol and com- 
parison) can yield, in all their depths, 
or lengths, or heights, a solitary em- 
blem of the fortuitous, the objectless, 
or the authorless? Verily, if there 
are ‘ tongues in trees,” and ** books 
in the running brooks,” there are ser- 
mons in stunes as well as good in 
everything ; and those sermons preach 
to us a God of Creation——a God of 
Providence—yes, and (as we hope to 
show in the sequel) a God even of 
Redemption. Our subject at present 
is coal, and let us see what evidences 
of a Deity and a Providence are af- 
forded by its abundance, its history, 
and its origin—subjects which, apart 
from their relation to the sublime 
truths of religion, are in themselves 
matters in various ways of absorbing 
and universal interest. As for the 
first, it may be a trite remark ; but it 
is one that amply deserves all the re- 
petition which has made it so— that 
things are generally valued more for 
their rarity than for their usefulness, 
If we treat ourselves to an inspection 
of all the wonderful productions which 
adorn a modern exhibition of the art 
and industry of nations, we may de- 
part from the brilliant scene with a 
feeling of wonder at all that there is 
there of the beautiful and the costly, 
and yet all that is there also of the su- 
perfluous. But if, on leaving the halls 
that there dazzled and delighted us, 
we lock around us on the fair face of 
nature — “this universal frame thus 
wondrous fair,’’ the clouds, the fields, 
the woods, the waters, or the moun- 
tains, we may wonder at the little 
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there is in all this magnificent pano- 
rama that could safely, or even per- 
haps ibly, be dispensed with. Yet 
how few there are who seem to prize 
the cheap and universally accessible 
productions of this rich creation as 
much as they prize the rarer materials 
which constitute that costly collection ! 
We gaze upon the Crystal Palace, 
and as we admire the beautiful pro- 
portions and magical ensemble of that 
gigantic structure, reflect with satis- 
faction and with pride on the taste, 
the genius, and the riches of the 
nation, to whose high intelligence and 
ample resources it owes its origin; 
but, then, the thought may never occur 
to us that that very nation is mainly 
indebted for all the greatness of which 
the same erection is so striking a proof, 
to one of the commonest and least 
valued of all natural productions! 
The gold, the silver, the precious 
stones—these are the objects in gene- 
ral of human cupidity; yet all the 
wealth, not only of ‘* Ormus and of 
Ind,” but of Australia and California 
to boot, might be exhausted to-morrow 
without involving a loss that would 
be half so deplorable as that of the 
coal-fields of Great Britain alone. 
The grate of the hospitable dwelling, 
the furnace of the busy manufacturer, 
the gas of the lighted street, and the 
boiler of the wonder-working steam- 
engine, are all fed with the same 
abundant but invaluable fuel. And 
were the supply to cease, the inhabi- 
tants of these islands would be de- 
prived of about twenty-two millions 
seven hundred thousand tons of this 
mineral annually—a loss which, sup- 
posing each ton to cost seven shillings, 
would amount in mere money to eight 
millions sterling. After a time, and 
probably a short time, all the forests 
of the earth would be inadequate to 
supply the deficiency. Other substi- 
tutes would, perhaps, be still sooner 
exhausted. A most important branch 
of British commerce would be at an 
end. The occupation of many an in- 
dustrious artizan, like that of Othello, 
would be gone. The works of the 
marvellous steam-engine might be 
numbered, after a few generations, 
among the things that were. Some of 
our busiest cities might be converted 
into silent solitudes, and something 
like the fancy of the speculative his- 
torian, that an artist would one da 

be sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s 
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from an arch of London Bridge, 
might be realised, asthe men of future 
generations were’ musing over the de- 
serts of Wigan, of Newcastle, or of 
Manchester. At all events, the days 
of British supremacy would, in all 
probability, be numbered. The stern 
demands of inexorable nature for the 
necessary warmth to a shivering po- 
pulation, would oblige us to make 
fuel out of many a beautiful work, or 
many a cherished material, that might 
have otherwise escaped the rude hand 
of the destroyer. England would 
cease to be the world’s great factory, 
and “the future historian of the re- 
volutions of empires would date the 
decline of Britain’s power from the 
period when her last coal-field was con- 
sumed.”. Other disasters might be re- 
i by time; a succession of bad 
arvests, for example, might be fol- 
lowed by others that would crown 
again with plenty the labours of the 
husbandman. But coal is not, like 
corn, an annual, or even (if we may 
use the expression) a centennial, but 
the slow result of nature’s wondrous 
chemistry, as, in her vast and myste- 
rious laboratory beneath the surface 
of the earth, she operates deliberately 
and from age to age —a production 
from vegetable substances long under 
such conditions of heat, humidity, and 
exclusion from the atmosphere, as 
prevent the included gases from es- 
caping, and cause at last a bitu- 
minous fermentation —a production, 
therefore, which, in any considerable 
quantity at least, it may require cen- 
turies upon centuries to elaborate. 
‘Thanks, however, to a bountiful Pro- 
vidence, he must be a croaker indeed 
who can anticipate this terrible cala- 
mity. ‘* Fortunately,” says Bakewell 
in his “ Geology,” “* we have in South 
Wales, adjoining the British Channel, 
an almost exhaustless supply of coal 
and ironstone which are yet nearly 
unwrought. It has been stated that 
this coal-field extends over about 
1200 square miles, and that there are 
twenty-three beds of workable coal, 
the total average thickness of which is 
ninety-five feet, and the quantity con- 
tained in each acre is 100,000 tons, 
or 65,000,000 tons per square mile. 
If from this we deduct one-half for 
waste, and for the minor extent of the 
upper beds, we shall have a clear sup. 
ply of coal equal to 32,000,000 of 
tons per square mile. Now, if we 
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admit that 5,000,000 tons from Nor- 
thumberland and Durham mines are 
equal to nearly one-third of the total 
consumption of coal in England, each 
square mile of the Welsh coal-field 
would yield coal for one hundred years’ 
consumption; and as there are from 
1,000 to 1,200 square miles in this coal- 
field, it would supply England with fuel 
for 2,000 years after all our English 
coal mines are worked out. Surely this 
proportion between supply and de- 
mand, want and the means of meeting 
it, must have been providential. 

But all this time we have not at- 
tempted a definition of the mineral 
which forms the subject of our remarks. 
Simple, however, as may seem to be 
the question, **What is coal,” it is one 
which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, it is difficult to answer. I[t has 
caused repeated litigation. Expensive 
law suits have turned upon it; and a 
case some time ago was tried in Scot- 
land, in which Jarge sums of money 
were expended in attempting to prove 
whether a certain mineral (the subject 
of the action) was or was not properly 
coal. Geologists, chemists, and mi- 
ners were cited to give evidence; but 
the witnesses were at loggerheads ; 
and the judge, rejecting their testi- 
mony altogether, directed the jury to 
decide for themselves according to 
their own notions of what would gene- 
rally be considered as coal in a com- 
mon mercantile transaction. We shall 
imitate the judge’s example, and leave 
ourreaders to settle for themselves what 
is meant by that black substance which 
fillstheir grates and warms their houses. 
The truth is, that a science must have 
made a far greater progress than that 
which geology (rapid as have been its 
advances) has yet attained, before all 
the subjects of which it treats can 
admit of accurate logical definition. It 
requires a profound acquaintance with 
the properties of bodies to distinguish 
with certainty such as are really essen- 
tial from such as are only accidental. 
All the kingdoms of nature furnish 
examples of this difficulty of definition ; 
and, much as has been written on the 
difference between an animal and a 
vegetable, it has been said that we 
have made no real progress towards 
the discovery of what that difference 
is since the days of Aristotle, who 
stated that a vegetable was an animal 
turned inside out. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are many things of which 
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we may know much without being able 
accurately to define them ; and such is 
the case with coal. After this digres- 
sion, we pass from the abundance of 
this fuel to what can be gathered from 
different records respecting its history. 
Coal was unknown, it would appear, to 
the ancients. The word, it is true, 
often occurs in Scripture ; but we con- 
clude that it there meant only fuel. It 
is supposed, indeed, that the lapis am- 
pelites of the Romans was our cannell 
coal, but they used it only for toys, 
bracelets, and ornaments. ‘Lill und, 
indeed, it was believed that there was 
no coal at all in Italy. ‘*The great 
line of it (says a writer in the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’) seems to sweep 
around the globe from north-east to 
south-west, ranging at no distance 
from the south-easterly parts of our 
island (as is generally supposed), and 
visiting Brabant and France, but yet 
avoiding Italy.” This, however, is a 
mistake, as coal has since been found 
in Parma, though not of the carbona- 
ceous era. But although unknown, 
or nearly so, to the Romans, there is 
reason to believe that it was well known 
to the ancient Britons. The word is 
said to be of British, and not Saxon, 
origin (though there is kohle in Ger- 
man), and can be traced among the 
Trish in their O gual, as well as amon 

the Cornish in their **kolan.” Coal, 
however, is mentioned by Theophras- 
tus, Siculus Flaccus, and St. Augus- 
tine. It was known to the Roman 
occupants of Britain, having been dis- 
covered in Roman roads and walls 
along with Roman coins in beds of 
cinders. ‘That it was known to the 
British aborigines is probable, a priori, 
and, -indeed, a fortiori; for a people 
who had wrought tin, lead, and cop- 
per, could hardly have been ignorant 
of coal, a mineral often much nearer 
the surface than these. Hammer- 
heads, wedges, and axes of flint have 
been found in beds of coal. Coal has 
been discovered in the sand under the 
Roman way to Rebcherter, when both 
were dug up at the construction of a 
house in Quay-street ; and the circum- 
stances under which the coal was found 
prove that prior to the construction of 
this Roman way it had been deposited 
there by the former inhabitants of the 
country. The site of this discovery 
was that of an ancient British town, 
Mancennion, or the place of tents. 
History proves that coal was employed 
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during the occupation of the Saxons, 
and after the Norman conquest. Po 
Pius II., then Aneas Sylvius, who 
visited Britain about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, mentions that 
he saw in Scotland poor persons in 
rags begging at the church doors, and 
that they received for alms pieces of 
stone, adding —* This species of stone, 
whether with sulphur or whatever in- 
flammable substance it may be impreg- 
nated, they burn in place of wood, of 
which their country is destitute-” 

The general fuel was wood; and it 
is well worthy of remark, as one of the 
many facts which the whole history of 
coal supplies in favour of a Deity and 
a Providence, that the discovery of 
this useful production has been compa- 
ratively recent, as if on purpose to 
secure from premature and needless 
consumption a material so essential to 

rogress and civilisation. Hume the 
istorian tells us that Henry III. 
granted a charter to the town of New- 
castle, in which he gave the inhabi- 
tants a license to dig coal; and that 
this is the first mention of coal in Eng- 
land. In the reign of Edward I. it was 
prohibited on account of the smoke, 
which was supposed to be injurious to 
the health. ‘This prohibition was fre- 
uently renewed, but without effect. 
The advantages of coal began to be ap- 
reciated ; and in the reign of Charles 
- it came, at least in the southern 
pert of the kingdom, into general use. 

‘o follow up its history from thence to 
the present time would altogether ex- 
ceed our limits; and wide and tempt- 
ing as is the field upon which we could 
enter, if our space permitted ; much 
as we could say upon that curious sub- 
ject, life in the mines, full as it is of all 
that can interest the psycologist and 
the Christian, and thrilling as is the 
interest that hangs over those scenes of 
daring and of darkness, where, until 
the law interfered to ameliorate their 
condition, children were often brought 
up in ignorance it might almost be 
said of everything but crime, and where 
vice was rioting as if in mockery of the 
goodness of that God whose mercy was 
so singularly conspicuous in all that 
surrounded these denizens of the mine; 
—much as we could say upon all this, 
the press of matter still more interest- 
ing obliges us to treat it with the 
utmost brevity. 

Let us, however, picture to ourselves 
a scene which, though rare perhaps 
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at present, was once, and not longer 
= than a dozen years ago, 
amentably common. Reader, see 
re not a number of substantially- 
uilt cottages a little beyond yonder 
common. ‘The light of a blazing fire 
is visible from a window in each, and 
the inhabitants seem to be the only 
population of the district around, for 
the gentry have long ago deserted the 
neighbourhood. That's a collier vil- 
lage. Look at yonder gaunt and 
sinewy form, as it advances from the 
cottage door; it is that of a man who 
has just left an abode in this upper 
world, which he may not revisit for a 
week. His countenance is coarse and 
brutal, and yet there is in it an ex- 
ression of rude good-nature that re- 
ieves its animal characteristics. He 
has a candle in his hat, and a pipe in 
his mouth, while a bulldog follows 
close at his heels. That man is a col- 
lier. Follow him to the mouth of the 
pit, and take your seat along with him 
in the skip or basket of four, as he 
descends through the shaft of the 
mine to the scene of his daily occu- 
pations. He may be a strange com- 
panion on a strange journey, but he is 
a man— “ sui generis,” as much so as 
the sailor, or the stage-coachman now 
of the olden time, or any other mem- 
ber of any well-known, well-marked 
class—and he will show you phases of 
human life and human character of 
which it may be you have now no con. 
ception. ‘The machinery by which 
you must be let down is now in opera- 
tion, and you descend to a depth 
greater than many times the height of 
the monument in London; the pure 
light of heaven diminishing as you de- 
scend, till, on reaching the bottom, 
one little spot, not larger than the 
crown of a hat, is all that is visible of 
‘*the blue serene ;” or he may con- 
duct you, by the light of a lantern, 
step by step, down a long spiral stair- 
case, called a turnpike stair, to his 
place of toil. Once there, a new world 
breaks upon your view. Roads of 
various shapes and sizes—some broad 
and even, others narrow and undulat- 
ing, others still — to look at, and 
propped up with vast pillars, to pre- 
vent the roof, from falling in—appear 
to ramify in various directions, and 
for miles together, through this sub- 
terranean city. Here and there a few 
flickering lamps, just enough to ren- 
der “darkness visible,” ‘ serve only 
2m 
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to discover,” often, indeed, “ sights 
of woe,” but always of great muscu- 
lar exertion, and nearly incessant 
activity. A population of black, big- 
boned, and nearly naked labourers, 
are here working amid the tramping of 
horses, the noise of moving carriages, 
the roar of blazing furnaces, the clat- 
ter of wheels, and the hissing of steam- 
engines. Theliving creatures that con- 
gregate here are men, and sometimes 
women and boys, and children just 
old enough to walk, besides horses, 
asses, rats and mice, who are in- 
truders, and dogs and cats, introduced 
in order to keep these vermin in check. 
The cricket is never silent, but chirp- 
ing as incessantly as a cicala in Ttaly 
in summer; while the midge, and a 
variety of other insects, are flying 
through the misty air. The only 
vegetable procaine that can be 
seen are the different fungi, which 
multiply out of the neglected manure, 
and thrive in the warm air that sur- 
rounds them, for the temperature of a 
mine is always high, and sometimes so 
oppressively hot as to render all cloth- 
ing an incumbrance. And how are the 
human part of this mingling popula- 
tion engaged? The men are making 
great exertions — some in one way, 
some in another; but the labour, as 
long as the mine is well ventilated, 
and the space sufficient, improves 
rather than injures the health. In 
places, however, where there is little 
ventilation, and where the room is 
cramped, the men become prematurely 
decrepit, and die of old age at fifty or 
sixty, if they are not carried off lon 

before by an accident, or that fat 

form of pulmonary disease, called the 
*‘ black spit” of the collier. Those 
men whom you see now so industrious 
are most, of them drunkards and gam- 
blers, whose principal amusement is 
either dog-fighting, cock - fighting, 
chuck-penny, or cards. Then, those 
women—how came they here? Most 
of them are young and over-worked, 
and how ignorant! There are young 
people here of both sexes, twelve, four- 
teen, and sixteen years old, who have 
* never heard of London, or Dublin, 
or Edinburgh ;” do not know one let- 
ter from another ; have ‘ never heard 
of Christ ;” and “have never been 
taught such things.” But do you see 
one little boy, aot more at most than 
seven years old; he has a bottle of 
milk tied about his neck, and he lies 
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in a hole scooped out for himself; he 
has a string in his hand, and there he 
remains all day without a single com- 
panion. He is ealled the “ trapper,” 
and the safety of the whole mine 1s de- 

nding often on that little child! 
lis business is to open the door 
through which the noxious gases 
escape, when the “hurrier” comes 
with his basket to unload it for another 
burden, and return. But if that door 
is kept open longer by only a few 
minutes than is necessary for this 
urpose, the. mine may be destroyed ! 
co however, at the frightful marks 
on his forehead; those are the marks, 
as he calls them, of his ‘* hammers,” 
where he was struck, perhaps with an 
iron pick, for sleeping on his post. We 
speak of the dangers of the sailor on 
the wild and stormy sea; but are they 
greater than those of the collier? Are 
they greater than the choke-damp 
(carbonic acid gas), or ‘* wild fire,” 
or fire damp (aulphuretted hydrogen), 
to say nothing of disease or accident 
by falls, by fire, or by flood? There 
is danger, in the first place, from fire, 
assuming a character which the sub. 
lime language of Milton can scarcely 
depict — ** Floods and whirlwinds of 
tempestuous fire.” When the venti- 
lation of a colliery has been neglected, 
a quantity of carburetted hydrogen 
gas accumulates in the wastes, and 
ignites on the first approach of any 
light but the blessed Davy lamp. The 
whole mine is instantly filled with 
terrific flashes of lightning, the ex- 
panding fluid driving before it in a 
roaring whirlwind of flaming air, which 
tears up everything, scorching some to 
a cinder, burying others under enor- 
mous rocks and fragments shaken from 
the roofs and passages, and then thun- 
dering up the shaft-wastes, its volcanic 
fury in a thick discharge of dust, 
stones, and the mangled limbs of men 
and horses. Speaking of this and 
the choke-damp— At one time, says 
Dr. Walsh, an odour of the most 
fragrant kind is diffused through the 
mine, resembling the scent of the 
sweetest flowers, and while the miner 
is inhaling the balmy gale, he is sud. 
denly struck down, a expires in the 
midst of his fancied enjoyment. At 
another, it comes in the form of a 
globe of air enclosed in a filmy case, 
and while he is gazing on the light 
and beautiful object floating along, 
and is tempted to take it in his 
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hand, it suddenly explodes, and de- 
stroys him and his companions in an 
instant, 

There is yet another danger from the 
coal mine itself taking fire, for, if once 
ignited, it will go on burning for years, 
nay, perhaps for centuries (as witness 
Wednesbury in Stafford, or Dudley in 
Worcestershire) ; and sometimes there 
is peril from inundation, as when a 
mine is wrought under a river or even 
under the ocean. Yet, in the midst of 
all this, the miner is one of the most 
reckless of men. Familiarity with dan- 

er hasfrendered him insensible to fear; 

e will light his pipe with the flame of 
the Davy lamp without its protecting 
enclosure ; he will walk with a candle 
at his breast, in a spot where the 
fire-damp fills the stratum above his 
head, and the choke-damp that at his 
feet, so that the only respirable inter- 
val is just where the candle is burning ; 
or out of mere bravado, or practical 
joke, to frighten a stranger, he will 
fill his mouth with a sufficient quantity 
of gas to produce a stream by contract- 
ing the lips, and set fire to it as from 
an argand burner, to the infinite glee 
of his companions, 

The collier’s life at one time was so 
perilous, accidents were so common, 
and deaths so frequent, that when a 
corpse was carried through a neigh- 
bouring village, all curiosity was si- 
lenced, by the simple answer to any 
question respecting him — that it was 
*‘only a collier.” At length the 
abuses of mines attracted the atten- 
tion of some benevolent men, amongst 
whom the chief was Lord Shaftes- 
bury, then Lord Ashley ; commis- 
sioners were appointed for inquiring 
into the condition of children em- 
ployed in mines, and they presented a 
report, by command of her Majesty, 
to both Houses of Parliament, in three 
volumes 8vo.—a report which, illus- 
strated as it was by wood-cuts ter- 
ribly expressive of the cruelties some- 
times employed in mines, aided Lord 
Ashley considerably in carrying a bill 
to make regulations respecting the 
age and sex of children and young 

rsons employed in mines and col- 
ieries. Since then these evils, we 
believe, have been greatly mitigated, 
if not removed, so that the picture we 
have sketched is one that might be 
taken only of a state of things which 
has now ceased, we hope, to exist. 
But what, it may be asked, has all 


this to say to an argument for a Pro- 
vidence? We answer — but little, it 
may be, to those whom other reasoning 
has not already convinced; and yet 
much, much indeed to those whom it 
has. Amid all those hairbreadth 
"scapes, and apparently marvellous de- 
liverances from appalling danger which 
the history of every mine records, 
ha¥e there been none which the be- 
liever in a moral governor and Divine 
preserver might well consider provi- 
dential? Surely if there is any weight 
in the argument, that whatever God 
has thought sufficiently important to 
create, he has thought sufficiently im- 
rtant to preserve, we can readily 
Gelieve that an unseen hand has often 
been outstretched over those imperil. 
led labourers, as they wrought on the 
very brink, it would seem, of destruc- 
tion! Besides, the history of coal ar- 
gues, as we have noticed already, an 
arrangement, in the lateness of its dis. 
covery as an article of fuel, for eco- 
nomy in its consumption, such as 
may safely be deemed providential ; 
while the very gases of the coal mine, 
noxious though they are, have been 
useful ; for they led (and was it not 
designedly ?) to the discovery of a 
light which is now the means, in all 
the principal cities of Europe, of 4 
brilliant nocturnal illumination. 

From the history of coal as an ar. 
ticle of commerce, we proceed to its 
origin as a natural production, and 
this will conduct us to its place in the 
materials of the earth. 

Ofall the sciences, there is none that 
is richer in materials for poetry and for 
wonder than geology; while of all the 
pages in that rock-book of nature 
which records earth’s marvellous mu- 
tations, there is none that moré 
amply repays our perusal than the 
carbonaceous. It tells us, as inter- 
preted by most of the more eminent 
geologists, that, after the ‘“ twilight 
grey” of life’s early morning on the 
globe had passed away, and the writh- 
ing worms (if such they were) that 
have doubtfully impressed their tor- 
tuous folds upon the Cambrian rocks, 
had been succeeded by the tenantry of 
the vast silurian seas, another theatre 
of being appeared, in what is now 
called the old red sandstone forma- 
tion. This, too, had its own dramatis 
persone. ‘* Age succeeded age, and 
one stratum covered up another ; ge- 
nerations lived, died, and were en- 
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tombed in the ever-growing deposi- 
tions. Succeeding generations pur- 
sued their instincts by myriads, happ 
in existence, over the surface whic 
covered the broken and perishing re- 
mains of their predecessors, and then 
died and were entombed in turn, leav- 
ing a higher platform and a similar 
destiny to the generations that suc- 
ceeded.” Hitherto almost all, as far 
as we can judge, appears to have been 
ocean — the only dry land consisting 
of the older granites, and the portions 
of strata produced by their disintegra- 
tion. The progress of the geologist, 
like that of the physical geographer, 
is, for the most part, through sea, al- 
most all the deposits, from the silurian 
to the chalk inclusive, being marine. 
The first exception that clearly pre- 
sents itself occurs in the traces of a 
land vegetation on approaching the 
coal measures; but then, what a pros- 
pect at last opens to our view! In 
the eloquent language of Miller—‘‘ We 
have entered the coal measures. For 
seven formations together, from the 
lower silurian to the upper red sand- 
stone, our course has lain over oceans 
without a visible shore, though, like 
Columbus in his voyage of discovery, 
we have now and then found a little 
floating weed to indicate the approach- 
ing coast. ‘The water is fast shallow- 
ing—yonder passes a broken branch, 
with the leaves still unwithered; and 
there floats a tuft of fern. Land from 
the masthead! land! land!—a low 
shore, thickly covered with vegetation. 
Huge trees of wonderful form stand 
out far into the water. There seems 
no intervening beach. A thick hedge 
of reeds tells us the masts of pinnaces 
run along the deeper bays, like water- 
flags at the edge of a lake—a river of 
vast volume comes rolling from the 
interior, darkening the water for 
leagues with its slime and mud, and 
bearing with it to the open sea reeds 
and fern, and cones of the pine, and 
immense floats of leaves, and now and 
then some bulky tree undermined and 
uprooted by the current. We near 
the coast, and now enter the opening 
of the stream. A scarce penetrable 
oye of reeds, that attain to the 
eight and well-nigh the bulk of forest 
trees, is ranged on either hand. The 
bright and glossy stems seem rodded 
like Gothic columns ; the pointed leaves 
stand out green at every joint, tier 
above tier, each tier resembling a co- 
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ronal wreath or an ancient crown with 
the rays turned outwards; and we see 
atop what ~ either large spikes 
or catkins. hat strange forms of 
vegetable life appear in the forest be- 
hind! Can that be a club-moss that 
raises its slender height for more than 
fifty feet from the soil? or can these 
tall, palm-like trees be actual ferns, 
and these spreading branches mere 
fronds? And then, these gigantic 
reeds, are they not mere varieties of 
the common horsetail of our bogs and 
morasses, magnified some sixty or a 
hundred times? Have we arrived at 
some such country as the continent 
visited by Gulliver, in which he found 
thickets of weeds and grass tall as 
woods of twenty years’ growth, and 
lost himself amid a forest of corn fifty 
feet in height? The lesser vegetation 
of our own country, reeds, mosses and 
ferns, seems here as if viewed through 
a microscope: the dwarfs have sprung 
up into giants, and yet there appears 
to be no proportional increase of size 
among what are unequivocally its 
trees. Yonder is a group of what 
seem to be pines, tall and bulky ’tis 
true, but neither taller nor bulkier 
than the pines of Norway and Ame- 
rica, and the club-moss behind shoots 
up its green hairy arms, loaded with 
what seem catkins above their top- 
most cones. But what monster of the 
vegetable world comes floating down 
the stream, now circling round in the 
eddies, now dancing on the ripple, 
now shooting down the rapid? It re- 
sembles a gigantic star-fish, or an im- 
mense coach- wheel divested of the 
rim. There is a green dome-like mass 
in the centre, that corresponds to the 
nave of the wheel or the body of the 
star-fish ; and the boughs shoot out 
horizontally on every side, like spokes 
from the nave or rays from the central 
body. The diameter considerably ex- 
ceeds forty feet; the branches, origi- 
nally of a deep green, are assuming 
the golden tinge of decay; the cylin- 
drical and hollow leaves stand out 
thick on every side, like prickles of the 
wild rose on the red, fleshy, lance-like 
shoots of a year’s growth, that will be 
covered two seasons hence with flowers 
and fruit. That strangely-formed or- 
ganism presents no existing type 
among all the numerous families of 
the vegetable kingdom. There is an 
amazing luxuriance of growth all 
around us. Scarce can the current 
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make ~ through the thickets of 
aquatic plants that rise thick from the 
muddy bottom ; and though the sun- 
shine falls bright on the upper boughs 
of the tangled forest beyond, not a 
ray penetrates the more than twilight 
gloom that broods over the marshy 
platform below. The rank steam of 
decaying vegetation forms a thick blue 
haze that partially obscures the under- 
wood; deadly lakes of carbonic acid 
gas have accumulated in the hollows ; 
there is silence all around, uninter- 
rupted save by the sudden splash of 
some reptile fish that has risen to the 
surface in pursuit of its prey, or when 
a sudden breeze stirs the hot air and 
shakes the fronds of the giant ferns or 
the catkins of the reeds. The wide 
continent before us is a continent de- 
void of animal life, save that its pools 
and rivers abound in fish and mollusca, 
and that millions and tens of millions 
of the infusory tribes swarm in the 
bogs and marshes. Here and there, 
too, an insect of strange form flutters 
among the leaves. It is more than 


probable that no creature furnished 
with lungs of the more perfect con- 
struction, could have breathed the 
atmosphere of this early period and 


have lived.” Such is a specimen of the 
descriptive powers of one who had been 
a simple stone-mason in Scotland; and 
we trust that the length of the extract 
will be pardoned for the sake of the 
graphic and poetical account which it 
gives us of the flora of the coal forma- 
tions. How vividly it pictures the 
state of our islands at a period in 
comparison with whose dim and hoar 
antiquity Egyptian dust is but of yes- 
terday !—when the site of some of our 
busiest cities was overgrown with le- 
pidodendra, sigillariz, calamites, and 
stigmarie, and when an ultra-tropical 
heat converted the land into a vast 
hothouse for the growth of a crowded 
and colossal vegetation! Subsequent 
discoveries, however, have thrown 
considerable doubt upon the accuracy 
of its concluding remarks. There was 
a time, indeed, when it was thought 
that the highest form of life that then 
existed was that of fishes; and we 
were led to consider the carboniferous 
era as a period in which these vast 
but unblossoming forests never echoed 
with the music of the morning birds. 
We ee to ourselves a scenery of 
songless woods, imposing indeed, but 
sombre and silent—unenlivened with 
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the melody of human speech, or even 
with the note of ore feathered song- 
ster, or the voice ©” one vertebrate 
animal, The firefly, it was thought, 
might have been gleaming star like 
through the crowded foliage, and fishes 
might have been careering through the 
waters or sporting in the weeds; but 
the Lords of the Creation were still, it 
was imagined, the tenantry of the sea, 
reigning without even a reptile to dis- 
pute their supremacy. The richness 
of the vegetation was supposed to be 
accounted for in a great measure by 
a safer abundance of carbonic acid 
gas, while this very superabundance 
(so prejudicial to animal life) was 
taken up, it was thought, and depo- 
sited in the mountain limestone always 
near the coal measures, so that the at- 
mosphere was thus prepared for the 
introduction of air-breathing animals, 

It was on these presumed facts that 
much of the well-known theory of pro- 
gressive development was founded. 
But though a number of the sciences 
appeared at one time to countenanc 
that beautiful speculation, each of 
them, as it came to be better known, 
has been found to retract more or less 
of the evidence which it apparently 
had yielded ; and this was remarkably 
the case in geology. The theory of 
progressive development had already 
received a rude shock in the discovered 
fact, that the earliest fossil fish be- 
longed to the highest type of that 
department of the vertebrata, when 
it was also discovered, contrary to the 
hypothesis that reptiles existed in the 
carboniferous era. It was not true, 
therefore, that fishes were then the 
masters of creation; reptiles had ap- 
peared, and these rank higher in the 
scale. 

In 1844, a true reptile was found 
in Rhenish Bavaria, by H. Von 
Meyer ; and in 1847, three skeletons 
of sifnilar air-breathing reptiles were 
found by Professor Von Dechen in the 
coal-field of Saarbruch. Footprints, 
declared by Sir C. Leyel to be those of 
an air-breathing animal, were discover- 
ed by Dr. King of Pennsylvania, in the 
Greensburg coal, in Westmoreland 
county, at about the same time as that 
in which the reptile was discovered by 
Meyer in Bavaria; and footprints of a 
large reptile have since been found by 
Mr. Isaac Lee, in the lowest bed of 
coal at Pottsville, near Philadelphia ; 
so that we may now be said to have 
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the footprints of two reptilians of the 
coal period, and the skeletons of four. 
Nor is it quite clear that the same pe- 
riod was not attended with birds. Mr. 
Taylor, in his ‘‘ Indications of the Cre- 
ator,” states his conviction that it was. 
The forests of that early period must 
have been redolent, he says, with the 
blossoms of a productive vegetation, 
and vocal with the music of a well- 
appointed choir. It is possible that 
man did not then exist; but the little 
feathered songsters sung no _ less 
sweetly. The morning breeze caught 
up its grateful notes, and bore them to 
aholierear than his, In the unbroken 
quiet of these sylvan solitudes there 
may have been no thinking, rejoicing, 
or sorrowing human heart, with the 
quick throbbings of anguish or delight; 
ge in nature’s great cathedral God's 

umbler creatures offered up their low, 
perpetual hymn. 

In none of the sciences has the col- 
lission of opposite opinions been happier 
in eliciting truth than in geology. The 
conwwaversy between the Neptuneists 
and the Vulcanists ended in a sort of 
compromise, which, acknowledging the 
existence of igneous as well as aqueous 
rocks, allowed that there was truth 


with both of the parties at issue, and 
thus opened the way for that beautiful 
division of rocks by Sir Charles Leyel 
into platonic, volcanic, metamorphic, 


and sedimentary, The subsequent 
controversy between the Uniformita- 
rians and the Catastrophists is likely, 
perhaps, to terminate in a similar way ; 
and it may come to be acknowledged, 
that while all the geological pheno- 
mena can be best accounted for by 
ascribing them to exactly the same 
causes as those which operate now, 
and none else, those causes must be 
supposed to have then wrought, fre- 
quently, at least, if not generally, with 
a greater than their present intensity, 
and a greater than their present ra- 
pidity. In the same manner there 
may be such an accommodation be- 
tween the advocates of the theory of 
progressive development and those who 
deny it, as will concede to one party a 
progress and an improvement in the 
successive conditions of the earth; and 
yet to the other, the now all but de- 
monstrated fact that this progress 
may have been neither uniform nor 
uninterrupted, and has certainly not 
been attended with, or, at least, accom- 

by, @ transmutation of species. 
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The advocates of each of these different 
theories depend for their strongest ar- 
guments on the stratification—the flora 
and the fauna of the coal period ; 
and to each of them that period ought 
to be, in fact, the most instructive, as 
showing especially the importance of 
not depending too much on merely 
negative evidence. But the contro- 
versy which bears most upon the pecu- 
liar subject of coal is that between the 
advocates of drift and submergency. 
According to the former, groves and 
forests of the luxuriant vegetation of 
an ultra-tropical climate were swept 
away by floods and inundations into 
lakes, bays, estuaries, or the mouths 
of rivers; and that this was the man- 
ner in which the coal was generally 
deposited —the coal plants being rarely 
submerged on the spot in which they 
are discovered. According to the lat- 
ter, on the contrary, submergence 
should be considered as the rule, and 
drift only as the exception. The greater 

urt of the vegetable elements of coal 
ave grown and been embedded on the 
spot; and the cases where the plants 
have been drifted are chiefly the acci- 
dental results of the overflows and in- 
undations by which the submersion 
was effected. Of these theories, the 
latter would seem to be now the more 
approved, if not the more popular, But 
both pre-suppose the vegetable origin 
of coal— a fact which would appear 
to be incontrovertible; and it is now 
generally supposed that the vegetation 
which produced the coal grew in wide 
but shallow lagoons, which received, 
from time to time, deposits of silt and 
mud, the detritus of the neighbour- 
ing land. These shallow expanses 
were soon overspread with stigmaris 
ficoides, a marshy plant, then so 
abundant as to have furnished, it 
is thought, the principal source of 
our fossil fuel; accumulations of 
mud, silt, sand, and decaying ve- 
getables then converted these la. 
goons into morasses, After this ap- 
peared a variety of reed-like plants — 

uisele and calamites, diversified 
with other and with larger trees. All 
these in decaying furnished materials 
for peat and coal, “resting on a base 
composed of the remains of stigmariz,” 
These morasses may have sunk gra- 
dually beneath the level of the sea— 
the basins becoming the receptacles of 
alternating deposits of sand and clay, 
thus producing the strata of sand. 
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stone and limestone which occur be- 
tween seams of coal. In many coal- 
fields the remains of vegetables are found 
retaining in beautiful perfection their 
original shape and Perse — the 
most exquisitely delicate foliage still 
uninjured, and, but in colour, it would 
seem, almost still unchanged. Dr. 
Buckland remarks of the Bohemian 
coal mines—‘*The most elaborate 
imitations of living foliage upon the 
painted ceilings of Yealian palaces bear 
no comparison with the beauteous 
profusion of extinct vegetable forms 
with which the galleries of these in- 
structive coal mines are overhung. The 
roof is covered as with a canopy of 
gorgeous tapestry, enriched with fes- 
toons of the most graceful foliage flung 
in wild irregular profusion over every 

ortion of its surface. The effect is 

eightened by the contrast of the coal- 
black colour of these vegetables with 
the light ground-work of the rock to 
which they are attached. The spec. 
tator feels himself transported, as if by 
enchantment, into the forests of another 
world; he beholds trees of forms and 
characters now unknown upon the 
surface of the earth, presented to his 
senses almost in the beauty and vigour 


of their primeval life ; their scaly stems 
and bending branches, with their deli- 
cate apparatus of foliage, are all spread 
forth before him, little impaired by the 
lapse of countless ages, and bearing 
faithful records of extinct systems of 
vegetation, which began and terminat- 


ed in times of which these relics are 
the faithful historians.” 

Such, then, would seem to be the 
origin of coal, as revealed to us by the 
discoveries of geology ; and surely in 
all this there is evidence of design, of 
wisdom, of benevolence — of a provi- 
dential Ruler as well as an almighty 
Creator. Butthisis not all. The coal 
measures consist of alternations of 
sandstone, shale, ironstone, and coal. 
The two latter may be considered as 
new products of nature; for the iron 
is found in veins among some of the 
older rocks, and gives a colour to 
others by its diffusion through their 
mass; layers of clay ironstone appear 
for the first time in the coal measures, 
while the really useful coal is found 
only in the upper part of the carboni- 
ferous system. ut one important 
portion of the same system is the 
mountain limestone. Here, then, are 
three minerals which, whenever the 
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mages is not defective, are al- 
ways found in connexion — that is to 
say, limestone, ironstone, and coal. 
Now, if the ironstone only could be 
found in any particular locality, there 
would be no fuel there to soften the 
iron, even if it could be extracted 
from the other ingredients with which 
it is associated; while again, if iron- 
stone and coal were both present, but 
without the limestone, the metal could 
not be easily separated from the clay ; 
whereas the limestone, by acting as a 
flux, promotes the speedy reduction 
of the ore, while that ore 1s made soft 
and workable by the coal. Can such 
a beautiful arrangement have been 
merely accidental? Can the two most 
useful, perhaps, of all natural produc- 
tions, together with the necessary ma- 
terial for making the one of service to 
the other, have been thus associated 
simply by chance? Notwithstanding, 
however, the vicinity of coal, iron was 
first smelted in England with wood; but 
timber being useful for ship-building, 
and a scarcity for this purpose having 
been apprehended, its use for any other 
was restricted by several statutes of 
Elizabeth. Various efforts were then 
made to smelt the iron with pit coal, 
and one of them is worth recording, as 
pointing to this providential vicinity 
of the necessary fuel. Dudley, the 
founder of the family of Dudley and 
Ward, in a curious book, called 
‘* Metallum Martis,” published in the 
reign of Charles II., informs us that 
he erected a large furnace, and that he 
had succeeded in making the largest 
quantity of pit-coal iron that ever yet 
was made in Great Britain, seven tons 
per week [what would he have said of 
the weekly work of an iron foundry in 
our day ?], near which furnace he dis- 
covered many new coal mines and 
iron mines underneath. After other 
remarks he ‘subjoins —‘‘ Now, if the 
coal and ironstone so abounding were 
made right use of, we need not want 
iron as we do, for very many measures 
of ironstone are placed together under 
the great ten yards’ thickness of coal, 
and upon another thickness of coal not 
yet mentioned, called the bottom coal, 
or hearthen coal — as if God had de. 
creed the time when and how these 
smiths should be supplied, and this 
island also, with iron.” 

After the failure of many similar 
attempts, from the want of an adequate 
power, the requisite machinery was 
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furnished at last by the steam-engine ; 
and we believe it has frequently hap- 
pened that the ironstone which yielded 
the metal, the limestone that furnished 
the flux, the coal that supplied the 
fuel, and the water that gave the 
steam, have all been obtained from the 
same identical locality! We envy not 
the mind that regards all this as purely 
accidental, 

But these are not the only facts 
which, in connexion with this interest- 
ing production, argue a wise and bene- 
volent Providence. The occurrence 
of slips, faults, and dykes, by which 
the continuity of the strata is inter- 
rupted, and the miner confounded 
(hence, perhaps, the term fault), may 
seem at first to militate against the 
argument we are advancing ; but their 
advantages outbalance their evils, for 
when empty they act as valves by 
which the water of the mine is drained 
off, and, when filled up, as floodgates 
arresting its course. Nor is this all. 


The basin-like shape of the strata in 
the general arrangement of the coal 
measures in many different localities, 
is a further evidence of wise and bene- 
volent provision, since it has brought 


all the layers of the formation near the 
surface, and thus rendered them acces- 
sible, whereas a uniformly inclined 
course would have caused the lower 
seams to dip into depths which human 
art had never been able to penetrate. 
It has been said that the discovery 
of a skeleton converted Galen from 
atheism; might not the same result have 
been produced by the study of a coal 
mine? Nay, would not the latter, in 
some respects at least, have been more 
eloquent in its intimations of a Deity 
even than the former, shewn more of that 
prospective contrivance which argues 
intention, and plan, and provision, and 
therefore iptallennes ? Does it not 
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involve the conclusion, that there is a 
God of creation, and a God of provi- 
dence—a God over all, blessed for ever; 
yea, and even (indirectly, at least) a 
God of redemption? For if there has 
been all that evil in our race of which 
a coal mine, with all that it records of 
human cupidity and human cruelty, is 
just a fair example, has there not been 
a need, a crying need, of one who 
could purchase and emancipate our 
kind out of their bondage of corrup- 
tion, into the glorious liberty of 
children of God? And if that God 
has made provision even from untold 
and unthought-of ages, before man 
became as yet a living soul, for some 
of the latest of his exigencies, and 
some of the greatest of his capabilities, 
what is more likely, even beforehand, 
than that he has also made provision, 
by the blood of that Lamb who was 
slain from the foundations of the world, 
for the fatal effects of human trans- 
gression, having resolved, ere yet the 
heavens and the earth were made, to 
send forth his Son in the fulness of 
time, to redeem and to renovate a lost 
creation? Oh, it istime, high time to 
rescue geology from the hands of the 
sceptic, and consecrate its sublime de- 
ductions to the service of revealed 
religion. Already has good service 
been rendered to the glorious cause of 
truth, by the efforts of different writers 
on Genesis and Geology, to reconcile 
the clear conclusions of the one with 
the inspired announcements of the 
other — efforts which have been emi- 
nently successful. It is now time to 
take a higher ground, and make the 
stone upon the pathway, as well as 
the planet in the firmament, speak to 
the truth of revelation, the work of the 
Redeemer, and the glory of the univer- 
sal God. 
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Taearrtcat history presents the names 
of several actresses of eminence who 
have won and worn matrimonial co- 
ronets through the force of virtue, 
beauty, accomplishments, rudery, or 
a happy combination of all these ele- 
ments ; but we recollect only a soli- 
tary instance of an actor who made 
his fortune, and removed himself, as 
Mrs. Winifred Jenkins has it, *‘ into 
a higher sphere,” by means of an aris- 
tocratic union. This exception occur- 
red in the person of Wit1t1am O’Briev, 
who captivated the heart of Lady 
Susan Sarah Louisa Strangways, 
eldest daughter of Stephen Fox, first 
Earl of Ilchester, and niece of Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland. O’Brien 
was a remarkably handsome young 
man, of elegant manners; and, gaining 
admittance into the best society, per- 
suaded the fair Lady Susan to run 
away with him, and married her. The 
family, wiser than others of their caste, 
under these domestic vexations, which 
cannot be remedied by harshness, de- 
termined to pardon what they could 
not prevent—acting, perhaps, on the 
curt philosophy of Mrs. Heidelberg, 
«¢ The girl’s ruined, and I forgive her.” 
Accordingly they received the offend- 
ing couple into grace, insisting as a 
sine qua non that the intrusive son-in- 
law should give up his theatrical pros- 
pects; and obtained for him, first, a 
good appointment in America, and 
subsequently the lucrative post of re- 
oo of the county of Dorset, 
which he enjoyed in great clover for 
many years, and lived to a very ad- 
vanced period of life. In the “ Dia- 
logue in the Shades,” Mrs. Cibber is 
represented as saying to Mrs. Wof- 
fington, “‘ The only performers of any 
eminence that have made their appear- 
ance since your departure, are O’Brien 
and Powell. The first was a very 
promising comedian in Woodward's 
walk, and was much caressed by the 
nobility; but this apparent good for- 
tune was his ruin, for, having married 
a young lady of family, without her 
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relatives’ knowledge, he was obliged 
to transport himself to America, where 
he is now doing penance for his re- 
demption.” 
Churchill, writing of O’Brien in the 
** Rosciad,” while he was yet an actor, 
calls him a ** shadow of Woodward,” 
and blames him for servile imitation, 
when possessed of original abilities. 
He says, and the lines are worth re- 
membering— 
“When a dull copier simple grace neglects, 
And rests his imitation on defects, 
We readily forgive ; but such vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts.” 
William O’Brien was born in Ire- 
land, about the year 1736 or 1738, 
but the exact date of his birth we have 
been unable to ascertain. He de- 
scended from a very ancient family, 
who, in common with many others, 
from a misplaced but conscientious at- 
tachment to James the Second, aban- 
doned their country and property, and 
followed the fortunes of that ungrate- 
ful monarch into France, after the ca- 
pitulation of Limerick, in 1691. 
These gallant men, under the aus- 
pee of the head of their race, the 
ord Viscount Clare, became officers 
in the Irish Brigade, in which dis- 
tinguished corps many of them, with 
their posterity, lived and died in 
honour. The father of William 
O’Brien, however, happened to be a 
fencing-master in Dublin, and the 
subject of our memoir was brought 
up with a view to his following the 
same vocation. But he had fixed his 
thoughts on the stage, and entertained 
little reverence for carte and tierce, ex- 
cept when occurring incidentally in 
what modern critics call the rile of 
Mercutio, and other pugnacious cha- 
racters of the same class. Here his 
early education materially assisted him, 
and he drew his sword with a grace- 
ful, rapid, and imposing flourish, 
which cast his brethren of the sock 
and buskin far beyond the verge of 
emulation. 


In 1758 Barry tempted Woodward 
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from his established reputation and 
certain salary at Drury-lane, to join 
him in the hazardous, and as it ulti- 
mately proved, ruinous speculation of 
the new theatre in Crow-street, Dub- 
lin. Woodward hesitated long be- 
tween the desire of gaining more 
money and the fear of losing what he 
had already saved. He had lived on 
the most friendly terms with Garrick, 
who ever treated him with deference 
and liberality; but Woodward, daz- 
zled by the blandishments of Barry, 
and dreaming of an Irish El Dorado, 
endeavoured to exact from his London 
Managers conditions and stipulations 
to which it was as impossible they 
could accede, and retain lawful sove- 
reignty, as it was for the Sultan last 
ear to submit to the benign and dis- 
interested proposals of Prince Men- 
schikoff. Mrs. Woodward, with the 
usual prudence of wives, strongly dis- 
suaded her husband from the Dublin 
scheme; but Barry, who, with no 
great extent of knowledge or under- 
standing, was gifted with a matchless 
melody of voice, and an enchanting 
faculty of persuasion, before which the 
sirens of classic fable would have 
bowed in conscious inferiority, so 
worked upon the two darling passions 
of the doomed Woodward, love of lu- 
cre and lust of power, that in evil 
hour he put his hand to the deed of 
partnership, and deserted the banners 
of his old employer. 

Garrick felt bitterly the loss of his 


inimitable comedian and harlequin, 
who truly might be called a host in 
himself; but in his greatest difficul- 
ties, Roscius was never without re- 


sources. He had formed an acquain- 
tance with O’Brien, and determined 
to train him up to fill Woodward's 
lace. He took infinite pains in his 
instruction, and the pupi responded 
with gratitude and ready intelligence. 
On the 3rd of October, 1758, O’Brien 
made his first appearance at Drury- 
lane, as Captain Brazen, in Far. 
quhar’s comedy of The Recruiting Offi- 
cer. He was received with candour, 
warmth, and universal applause. His 
person and deportment were strikingly 
genteel and prepossessing, and his 
Movements were grace personified. 
For six years he acted a variety of 
characters in elegant and eccentric 
comedy with a peculiar vivacity, and 
was generally reputed to excel, in that 
particular line, every performer of his 
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day. In 1764 he left the stage, in con- 
sequence of his marriage, as we have 
already stated. 

Davies and Wilkinson, from a false 
and foolish delicacy, sink the name of 
O'Brien, when speaking of his theatri- 
cal career, and designate him anony- 
mously as ‘* an accomplished young 
gentleman.” He himself, judging by 
the scruples of his friends, and what 
was reported of his own conversations 
after he seceded from the boards, ap- 
peared desirous to “ sink the player,” 
and bury in oblivion those years of his 
life which were amongst the most 
worthy of being remembered, as con- 
stantly occupied in the exercise of 
intellectual energy and the display of 
rare acquirements. It was weak as 
well as useless to shrink from what 
was on record, and a mistake to feel 
ashamed of a profession of his own 
choice, in which he had met with more 
than common success, and from which 
an accidental coup de fortune had re- 
moved him. To be an actor is no dis- 
grace to any one who conducts himself 
respectably, and who cannot hope to 
advance without good natural abilities, 
the education of a gentleman, and un- 
remitting study. Ex quovis ligno, non 
jit Mercurias, This classical proverb 
is usually rendered in the homely ver- 
nacular, ‘You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear;” but we 
would respectfully suggest the follow- 
ing equally apposite paraphrase—it is 
not every body that can make even a 
moderate actor. 

Dr. Moore says, in a digression on 
the stage, in one of his once popular 
but now neglected novels, ** An ad- 
vantageous figure, a graceful manner, 
a good voice, a strong memory, an 
accurate judgment, and the power of 
expressing the emotions of the heart 
by the voice and features, are all re- 

uired in a player; sensibility, and 
the power of expressing the emotions 
of the heart by the tones and features, 
are indispensable. It seems, there- 
fore, unreasonable not to consider that 
profession as creditable in which we 
expect so many qualities united ; 
while many others are thought respect- 
able, in which we daily see persons 
arrive at eminence without common 
sense.” 

O’Brien, however he may have 
wished to repudiate all memory of 
serving in the ranks as an actor, had 
no objection to acquire fame as a dra- 
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matic author. Towards the end of 
1772, 7 produced a ao or more 
roper arene , & comedy in two 
poe ay 7 pecan Clandan. under the 
title of Cross Purposes, which was 
well received at the time, revived oc- 
casionally during subsequent London 
seasons, and acted in Bath as late as 
1821. The piece is evidently taken 
from Les Trois Freres Rivaur of La 
Font ; it contains some happy touches 
of genuine humour, and many strokes 
of satire levelled at the follies of the 


day. 

it is rather singular that on the same 
evening (Dec. 8th, 1772) on which 
Cross Purposes came out at Covent 
Garden, another comedy, by O’Brien, 
called The Duel, was acted at Drury- 
lane. The success of the first counter- 
balanced the failure of the second, 
which was unequivocally condemned, 
and never repeated after the first night. 
There were great actors employed ; 
but the public verdict in this case was 
as decided as it was capricious. The 
Duel (founded on Le Philosophe sans 
le Savoir, of Sedaine), is, on the whole, 
a tolerable play, and must be added to 
the list of pieces which have been un- 
justly sentenced. These productions 
of O’Brien were both printed, and 
thus a comparative estimate of their 
merit may be formed, The author’s 
pretensions as a dramatist, it must be 
admitted, are slight enough; but it 
would be unfair to pass him over alto- 
gether, in a catalogue intended to be 
complete. * 

Here is a second O’Brren, sometimes 
confounded with the former; but his 
petronymi differs in the spelling, and 

is Christian name was Denis. We 
can scarcely question this internal evi- 
dence that he wasan Irishman. As a 
poneeal essayist he acquired much ce- 
ebrity, and, what was better, wrote 
himself into more than one snug sine- 
cure. His claims to admission into 
this list are founded on a single comedy, 
entitled A Friend in Need is a Friend 
Indeed, originally written in two acts, 
then enlarged to four, and ultimately 
reduced to three, in which form it was 
acted at the Haymarket, in 1783; but 


not printed. The play ran for eight 
nights with equivocal success, and was 
then withdrawn in consequence of a 
quarrel between the author and the 
manager, Colman the elder. It was 
said to be a faint attempt to imitate 
Goldsmith's Good Natured Man. The 
quarrel occupied the leading news- 
papers for nearly three weeks; almost 
every journal taking part with the ma- 
nager, while the author fought singly 
against a host. The affair ended ina 
sort of drawn battle, but seems to have 
alienated O’Bryen from any further 
attempt in the dramatic walk, and to 
have decided him to devote his future 
life to politics. 

The work which first brought him 
into notice was un ironical «Defence 
of the Earl of Shelburne,” published 
sporty after that nobleman (subse- 
quently created Marquis of Lansdown) 
succeeded the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham as Premier, in the year 1782. In 
1784, O’Bryen wrote another satiric 
work, entitled “‘A Gleam of Comfort 
to this distracted Empire, demonstrat- 
ing the Fairness and Reasonableness of 
National Confidence in the present Mi- 
nistry”—meaning the ministry of Mr. 
Pitt. Soon after appeared from his 
pen two papers, called ‘‘The Rea. 
soner,” which have since been repub- 
lished in several compilations, and 
ascribed respectively to Lord Erskine 
and Mr. Sheridan. In 1787 he printed 
«A View of the Treaty negotiated b 
Lord Auckland.” In 1788, immedi- 
ately upon the King’s illness, this au- 
thor published ‘* The Prospect before 
Us,” revived under the name of “‘ The 
Regency Question,” in consequence of 
the discussions caused by the return of 
his Majesty’s malady, in 1810. These 
are amongst some of his leading tracts, 
but it would be endless to enumerate 
them all. 

He shared the confidence of Mr. 
Fox, with whom he lived in unre- 
strained intimacy, and dedicated him- 
self totally to his friend and leader, 
Upon the change of ministry, in 1806, 
when ‘all the talents” came into office, 
O’Bryen succeeded one of the Lords 
Somersetin the lucrative sinecure of De- 








* The Rev. Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, chaplain to Lord Howe, and a native of Ireland, who 
died Bishop of Meath, is the author of several political treatises, and also of one comedy, 
called The Generous Impostor, acted at Drury-lane, in 1780, and printed nearly at the same 
time. This dramatic piece, which was acted seven nights, is borrowed from Le Dissij 
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puty Paymaster-General ; and shortly 
after was appointed, by Mr. Fox, to the 
patent office of Marshal of the Admi- 
ralty, at the Cape of Good Hope; 
worth, at the lowest computation, 
£4,000 per annum. 

Ricuarp JeEpHson wasbornin Ireland, 
in 1736. He entered early in life into 
the military profession, and advanced 
rapidly to the rank of captain, in the 
73rd Foot, on the Irish establishment. 
When his regiment was reduced in 
1763, he was placed on the half-pay 
list, on which he ever afterwards con- 
tinued. He had always evinced an in- 
clination for the belles lettres. His na- 
tural abilities were good, and improved 
by education ; he spoke pleasingly, his 
choice of language was unexception- 
able, and he possessed a vein of sati- 
rical humour very agreeable to all 
but those against whom it happened to 
be pointed. These qualifications re- 
commended him to Lord Townshend, 
who came to the Government of Ire- 
land in 1767, and who made Captain 
Jephson Master of the Horse in the 
Viceregal establishment, and procured 
him a seat in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. O'Keeffe, in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions,” gives a different account, and 
states that Jephson, when a very young 
man, owed his promotion to Garrick. 
Hesays:—‘ On one of the King’s nights 
at Drury-lane, the lords being about 
behind the scenes, in and out of the 
green-room, &c., as customary, Gar- 
rick said to a nobleman near him, who 
was soon to go to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant : ‘ My lord, here is a young 
spark so plagues us here night after 
night, always troublesome, I wish you 
would take him with you over to your 
Ireland, or any where out of our way.’ 
The nobleman took the good-natured 
hint, spoke to the play-loving youth, 
who was loitering near him, and gave 
him a handsome appointment in Dub- 
lin Castle. This is one of the many in- 
stances of Garrick seizing every oppor- 
tunity to do a kind action. The youth 
was Captain Jephson, author of Bra- 
ganza, The Law of Lombardy, The 
Count of Narbonne, &c.” Captain 
Jephson, grateful for the patronage he 
had received, became an unflinching 
supporter of the measures of Govern- 
ment, and strenuously defended the 
character of Lord Townshend, which 
was openly attacked in the house, after 
his departure. On the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1774, when a great debate came 
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on, respecting a bill to relax the seve- 
rity of the then existing laws against the 
Roman Catholics, Captain Jephson 
took a conspicuous part, and made a 
very long and eloquent speech in their 
favour ; quitting, on that occasion, his 
usual satirical turn, which had ob- 
tained for him the name of the Mortal 
Momus. But this restraint was not 
frequently practised. In a question on 
removing the Custom-house of Dublin 
(March 7th, 1779), and in that on a 
motion for sending four thousand 
troops from Ireland to America, he in- 
dulged his peculiar vein. Lord ‘Towns- 
hend having resigned the Lord Lieute- 
nancy, Lord Harcourt, who replaced 
him, possessed none of the taste for wit 
and humour which had distinguished his 
predecessor, and had so particularly 
recommended Captain Seslaen to his 
notice. ‘The captain, indeed, retained 
his office at the Castle, but he was per- 
sonally neglected, and at the general 
election of 1776, he was not returned 
to Parliament. However, Mr. Hugh 
Massey being advanced to the peerage, 
the Lord Lieutenant felt convinced that 
Capt. Jephson’s talents would be useful; 
and he was, in consequence, elected in 
October, 1776, to fill Lord Massey’s va- 
cated seat, of Old Leighlin, county of 
Carlow, a rotten borough at the dis- 
— of the incumbent Bishop of 

and Ferns. But Captain 


ighlin 
Stee had, by this time, applied his 
mind and leisure to dramatic composi- 
tion, and ceased to distinguish himself 


in the house as formerly. He spoke 
seldom, and commonly confined himself 
to a silent vote. 

During Lord Townshend’s memora- 
ble viceroyalty of Ireland, Jephson, in 
conjunction with Mr. Courtenay, the 
Rev. Mr. Boroughs, and others equally 
well qualified for the task, wrote a col- 
lection of essays called ‘* The Bache- 
lor,” which completely succeeded in 
putting down and turning into ridi- 
cule, the enemies of the Government. 
This collection, for sound argument, 
seasoned with genuine wit and humour, 
has rarely been equalled and perhaps 
never excelled. 

In 1794, Captain Jephson published 
@ poem, in 4to., entitled ‘* Roman Por- 
traits,” enriched with engravings, and 
accompanied by historical remarks and 
illustrations; and in the same year, a 
well-timed and well-executed satire on 
the French revolution, called ‘The 
Confession of Jacques Baptiste Cou- 
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teau,” in two volumes, 12mo. Upon 
the whole, Jephson may be pronounced 
a very useful labourer in the vineyard 
of letters ; all his productions show him 
to have been a man of diversified ac- 
quirements, taste, judgment, and good 
sense. He died at his house Black- 
rock, near Dublin, on the 31st of May, 
1803, aged sixty-seven. 

Let us now consider his dramatic 
compositions, which are seven in num- 
ber: five tragedies in blank verse — 
Braganza, The Law of Lombardy, The 
Count of Narbonne, Julia, or the 
Italian Lover, and The Conspiracy ; 
The Campaign, a comic opera, after- 
wards abridged into Love and War ; 
and a farce, originally called The 
Hotel, but acted many years after as 
Two Strings to your Bow. 

Braganza, Jephson’s first tragedy, 
was produced at Drury-lane on the 
17th of February, 1775. Garrick 
dearly loved a courtier, and a man 
of position; and as he had long been 
intimately acquainted with Jephson, 
accepted his play with alacrity. He 
declined acting in it himself, as he was 
approaching his retirement, and had for 
some time given up the fatigue of study- 
ingnewcharacters. Braganza undoubt- 
edly is a tragedy of considerable merit, 
and was received with warm applause ; 
although, with the exception of Mrs, 
Yates, the cast had no great strength ; 
for Smith was never happy in tragedy, 
and Reddish was mad. Braganza 
had a run of fifteen nights, and re- 
mained on the stock-list for several 
seasons. The story is from Vertot’s 
** Revolution of Portugal ;” but the 
grand plot too nearly resembles Ve- 
nice Preserved. ‘The success of Bra- 
ganza encouraged Jephson to court 
the tragic muse again, in 1779, when 
the Law of Lombardy was presented 
to the public, also at Drury-lane. This 
play (dedicated to the King) seems to 

founded on Much ado about No- 
thing, but it may have been taken 
from Ariosto. It was less fortunate 
than the former production of the 
author, being acted only nine nights, 
and then laid aside. In 1781, The 
Count of Narbonne appeared from 
the same pen at Covent Garden. This 
is the best of Jephson’s tragedies, and 
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fully deserved the success it met with, 
Itis,in fact,a dramatic version of Horace 
Walpole’s celebrated romance of ** The 
Castle of Otranto,” without the super- 
natural agency, and is arranged with 
much skill and effect. An introduced 
character, Austin, a monk, was sus- 
tained by Henderson with impressive 
excellence. When The Count of Nar- 
bonne was first acted in Dublin, under 
the management of Daly, at Crow- 
street, it proved a most profitable 
hit; and a ohn Kemble, then in his 
novitiate, and before he had faced the 
London boards, greatly distinguished 
himself in the Count. At the rival 
theatre, Clinch and Crawford played 
the Count and Theodore. Mrs. Craw- 
ford (formerly Barry, formerly Dancer, 
and née Street), who should certainly, 
from her age, have represented the 
matronly character of the Countess, 
to the astonishment of everybody, 
chose to enact the youthful heroine, 
Adelaide, solely for the purpose of 
playing the love scenes with her caro 
sposo. She had been so silly as to 
marry a third husband, young enough 
to be her son, and determined that he 
should not, even under the mockery 
of the stage, address another woman 
in the tones and language of affection. 
Mrs. Crawford was a first-rate actress 
both in tragedy and comedy, and it 
required no small versatility to excel 
equally in Belvidera, Lady Macbeth, 
Rosalind, and the Widow Brady. Her 
grand cheval de bataille was Lady 
Randolph, ‘in which character she was 
superior even to Mrs. Siddons. Her 
manner of saying “ Is he alive ?” was 
equal to anything ever heard on the 
stage. Mrs. Siddons, who came after 
her, of course, gave this celebrated 
interrogatory in a totally different 
manner. In 1801, Mr. Simons (an 
Irish gentleman of whom we shall 
have something more to say), at a 
small party in Bath, went through the 
scene between Old Norval and Lady 
Randolph. His imitation of Mrs, 
Crawford was most perfect, particu- 
larly in the three words. Mrs. Piozzi, 
who was present, said to him, ** Do 
not do that before Mrs. Siddons: she 
would not be pleased.”’* 

Captain Jephson’s farce of The 


* Mrs, Crawford, amongst her other distinguishing qualities, had a sharp eye to pecuniary 
matters. At one of her benefits in Dublin, she asked the same Mr. Simons, named above, 
who was her particular friend, to receive the money at the box-door for her, which he very 
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Hotel, or Servant with two Masters,was talents of John and Charles Kemble, 
Y, 


acted at Smock-alley, Dublin, in 1783, 
and in 1791 transplanted to Covent 
Garden, with alterations, under the title 
of Two Strings to your Bow, by which 
name it is still 


John Palmer, Barrymore, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and Mrs, Powell, could only 
prolong the existence of the play for 
three nights. Metastasio contrived to 


occasionally performed. *, blend fiction and history with a labo- 


The subject is partly taken from Gol.{ rious effort which deserves praise for 


doni’s “Il Servitor di due Padroni,” 
and partly from a French translation 
of the same piece, called ‘* Arlequin va- 
let de deux Maitres.” Thomas Vaughan 
had brought it on the English stage 
before Jephson, but neither may have 
borrowed from the other, as the ori- 
goal was equally open to _ both. 

aughan’s farce has long been forgot- 
ten, but Jephson’s possesses more wit, 
and many old play-geers still living 
will remember how often they have en- 
joyed the excellent fooling of Munden 
and Liston in Lazarillo. The Cam- 
paign, produced in London as a comic 
opera, in 1785, and afterwards cut 
down to a musical farce, in 1787, may 
be recorded in the list of failures. It 
had been previously acted in Dublin, 
but was never printed. On the 14th 
of April, 1787, Jephson’s fourth tra- 
gedy, Julia, or the Italian Lover, 
came out at Drury-lane, and the re- 
sult considerably increased his dra- 
matic and literary reputation. There 
is strength in the writing, skill in the 
construction, and great force in the 
leading character of Mentevole, which 
was admirably sustained by John Kem- 
ble, supported by Mrs. Siddons as the 
heroine. Kemble was then fighting 
his way by dint of hard labour to the 
eminence he gained and held ; but his 
exertions in this part brought on a se- 
vere indisposition, thus rendering it 
necessary to lay aside the tragedy, 
which otherwise promised to have had 
a successful run, In 1816 Macready 
selected Mentevole for his second cha- 
racter at Covent Garden, but the 
play was only actedtwice. He evinced 
power and original conception, but 
was poorly supported in the other im- 

rtant characters. 

In 1796 Jephson made his last, and 
not very impressive, oy as a dra- 
matist, in the tragedy of The Conspi- 
racy, founded on Metastasio’s harmo- 
nious but weak opera of ‘ La Cle- 
menza di Tito.” Even the combined 


good-naturedly did. 


; its ingenuity, and Jephson has not 


failed to follow the same example. 

We have swerved a little from the 
direct line of chronology in not sooner 
naming Isaac Bickerstarr, the au- 
thor of Love in a Village, The Maid of 
the Mill, and Lionel and Clarissa ; three 
genuine English comic operas of the 
first-class, which will continue to be po- 
pular as long as the language in which 
they are written lasts; and would still 
hold their ground as most amusing co- 
medies, even if the incidental songs, 
beautiful, simple, and national as man 
of them are, were entirely omitted. 
Love in a Village in particular found 
such favour with the public that it 
was acted during the first season 
(1762-63) nearly as often as the Beg- 
gars’ Opera had been at an earlier 
period, and established a permanent 
reputation equally as brilliant. Yet, 
with all its merit, it is little better 
than a compilation, or, to speak more 
correctly, a well-constructed piracy. 
The leading sources from whence it is 
borrowed are, Charles Johnson’s Vil. 
lage Opera, produced in 1729; Wy- 
cherley’s Gentleman Dancing Mas- 
ter, as old as 1672; and Marivaux’s 
Jeu de l'amour et du Hazard, com- 
posed in 1730, with other musical 
pieces of more obscure origin. 

Bickerstaff, when he printed his 
opera, prefixed the following modest 
advertisement :—*‘ It may not be im- 
proper to inform the reader that there 
1s an incident or two which bear some 
resemblance to what may be found in 
the Village Opera, by C. Johnson.” 
This is worse than no acknowledg- 
ment at all, as, with an assumption of 
candour, it is equally meant to deceive. 
Those who take the trouble of a com- 
parison will readily discover that a 
very large portion of Love in a Village 
is taken from the Village Opera. Haw- 
thorn is substituted for Lucas, the old 
gardener; and the scene of the fair and 
dance ends the first act of both pieces. 


About the third or fourth act, he went and seated himself in one of the 


boxes. When he accounted to Mrs. Crawford the next day for the cash he had taken, 
she said — ** It is all right, but you have not paid me for your own admission.” 
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Eustace passing himself off for a music- 
teacher, and the character of Deborah 
Woodcock, are taken from Gerrard 
and Mrs, Caution in Wycherley’s Gen- 
tleman Dancing Master. Bickerstaff 
must be included amongst the most 
successful writers for the stage during 
a period of more than twenty years, 
seeing that, including alterations of 
The Plain Dealer, and The Hypocrite, 
his dramas amount to twenty-two in 
number; and that, in addition to the 
three operas named above, the farces 
of The Padlock, The Sultan, and The 
Spoiled Child,* are still on the acting 
list. Light musical pieces were his usual 
walk, but he once soared into an ora- 
torio, called “Judith,” which was set b 

Dr. Arne, and performed at the Loc 

Hospital Chapel, on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1764, This oratorio underwent 
a revival at the church of Stratford- 
on-Avon, September 6th, 1769, upon 
occasion of the immortal tom-fooler 

perpetrated by Garrick, and denomi- 
nated **A Jubilee in honour of the 
memory of Shakspeare.” We find 
also in the list of this author’s works, 
two comedies, Dr. Last in his Chariot, 
and ’ Tis well it’s no Worse ; the first in- 


different, the second respectable. Those 
who read Spanish will find the original 
of ’ Tis well it’s no Worse, in El Escon- 


dido y la Tapada of Calderon. John 
Kemble afterwards took it in hand, 
and, cutting it down to a farce, pro- 
duced it in that shape at Drury-lane in 
1788, under the name of The Pannel. 
The Maid of the Mill, produced at 
Covent Garden on the 31st of January, 
1765, ran thirty-five nights during the 
first season, and is avowedly taken from 
Richardson’s novel of ** Pamela,” but 
divested of the coarse scenes and inde- 
cency by which that moral and model 
lesson (as it has been called) is so 
palpably disfigured. It has been ob- 
served, in a criticism on this drama, 
by a clear-headed writer, that “like 
‘Pamela,’ it is one of those delusions 
which tend to destroy the proper sub- 
ordination of society. The village 
beauty, whose simplicity and innocence 
are her native charms, smitten with the 
reveries of rank and splendour, be- 
comes affected and retired, disdaining 
her situation and every one about her.” 
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We quote the opinion without sub- 
scribing to its justice. Perhaps it 
would be difficult to bring forward the 
support of illustrative examples. Lionel 
and Clarissa may claim the additional 
merit of being entirely original. 

Isaac Bickerstaff was born in Ire- 
land, and probably about the year 
1735, as we find him appointed to be 
one of the pages to Lord Chesterfield, 
when Lord Lieutenant, in 1746. He 
served for some time as an officer of 
marines, and died abroad in extreme 
old age and reduced circumstances, but 
the on and date of his decease re- 
main in uncertainty. 

Hart Hartson was the avowed au- 
thor ofa single tragedy called The Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, included in Bell’s and 
Mrs. Inchbald’s “‘ British Theatre,” and 
originally acted at Crow-street, in Dub- 
lin, in 1765. Barry and Mrs, Dancer, 
by their great abilities in the two 
leading characters, established the re- 
putation of the play, which they trans- 
planted to the Haymarket in the sum- 
mer of 1767, and continued to attract 
a succession of crowded audiences 
through the hottest days of July 
and August. The Countess of Salis. 
bury retained possession of the London 
boards for thirty years, and was con- 
stantly selected by Mrs. Crawford 
(Mrs, Dancer), Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. 
Siddons, as affording them an unusual 
scope for the display of their powers. 

We cannot ascertain much respect- 
ing the author, who was undoubtedly 
an Irishman, born (perhaps in Dublin) 
in or about the year 1739, and edu- 
cated in ‘Trinity College, in the lowest 
rank of students. He seems to have 
been warmly patronised by his master, 
the celebrated Dr. Thomas Leland, 
author of a “‘ History of Ireland,” and 
«* The Life of Philip of Macedon ;” and 
who is also supposed to have assisted 
Hartson akan in the only drama- 
tic piece he has written. ‘The young 
collegian obtained the appointment of 
tutor to a gentleman of fortune, with 
whom he travelled abroad through 
many countries. Before he attained 
the age of thirty, he had made 
the tour of Europe three times, and 
was deemed to possess fine abilities, 
varied accomplishments, and amiable 


* This popular farce, originally produced for Mrs. Jordan’s benefit at Drury-lane, in 1790, 
was said to be written by her, by W. Ford, and half a dozen others; but the sttongest evi- 
dence places the authorship where we now ascribe it. 
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manners, While residing in London, 
he became acquainted with Hugh 
M‘Auley Boyd,* who invited him to 
his house at Kenton Green, that he 
might have the benefit of change of 
air, having already developed symp- 
toms of rapid consumption. His ma- 
lady proved to be too far advanced to 
admit of any cure. After staying seve- 
ral weeks at Kenton Green, poor 
Hartson returned to London to die— 
an event which came on rapidly, and 
occurred in March, 1773. is entire 
property amounted to nothing more 
than a few manuscript poems and plays, 
in the hands of Griffin the bookseller, 
whom he had named as his executor, 
and towhom he was probably indebted. 
Boyd, knowing the distressed circum- 
stances under which Hartson laboured 
atthe time of his death, called on Griffin, 
and immediately offered his services. 
Griffin begged he would order and ar- 
range the funeral, which, although 
nearly as much embarrassed at the mo- 
ment as had been his deceased friend, 
he generously did. Griffin afterwards 
refused to pay the bill, pleading in ex- 
cuse, that the manuscripts he held were 
of no value. Not long before his de- 
mise, Hartson had published a poem, 
entitled «* Youth.” The subject of his 
tragedy is taken from Dr. Leland’s 
romance, called ‘‘ Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury.” The play has merit, which 
fully justified its current popularity. 
The unities of time, place, and action 
are strictly observed ; the sentiments 
are natural; the characters contrasted 
with sufficient variety, and the images 
are striking: but the blank verse oc- 
casionally halts, and the lines are harsh 
and unmetrical, That Hartson was 
not entitled to the exclusive authorship 
has been already named ; and the in- 
ference derives strong corrobaration 
from the following circumstance :—An 
acquaintance complimented him upon 
the happy manner in which he had ap- 
propriated a speech from Homer to 
the Countess of Salisbury. Hartson 
disclaimed all knowledge of the fact, 
and denied that the Greek poet had 
furnished any part of his materials, 
The two es are subjoined. To 
avoid pollaatry, we take Pope’s trans- 
lation of the original :— 
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** For ah! no more Andromache shall come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home ; 
No more, officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir’d limbs unbrace Pelides’ arms,” 

Iliad, book xvii. v. 241, &c. 


“ Never, oh! never more shall Ela run 
With throbbing bosom at the trumpet's sound, 
T’ unlock his helmet, conquest-plumed, to strip 
The cuisses from his manly thigh, or snatch 
Quick from his breast the plated armour, wont 
xy copene my fond embrace, Sweet times, fare- 

well! 
These tender offices return no more.” 
Hartson's Countess of Salisbury. 


It may, perhaps, be readily consi- 
dered that he who supplied the latter 
of these speeches could not be unac- 
quainted with the former. 

We now propose to insert in our series 
abrief notice ofan eccentric individual, 
Mr. J. Stmons, for the sake of a few il- 
lustrative and not very common anec- 
dotes, which perchance may amuse 
the reader, rather than for any exalted 
estimate of his claims as a dramatist, 
which are confined within the humble 
limits of a short comedy, and a farce — 
National Prejudice and the Village Co- 
quette. These two trifles, now utterly 
forgotten, were only acted once each, 
and never printed, being written re- 
spectively for the benefits of Mrs. Wells 
and Mrs. Jordon. But they suffice to 
establish the author's right to be en- 
rolled as a brother of the craft, and to 
revive his name, which sometimes 
occurs and excites little curiosity in 
the miscellaneous biography of his era. 
This Mr. Simons was an Irish gentle- 
man, of good family, but small fortune, 
and a dramatic fanatico of the first 
water. His devotion to the stage 
amounted to a confirmed monomania, 
All his faculties, feelings, senses, and 
propensities, seemed to centre in a 
theatre; and to those who partook of 
the same enthusiasm, he was a pleasing 
coupanion. But like most men who 
ride their Lobbies in a perpetual gallop, 
until their strength is exhausted, he 
sometimes subsided into a bore. Simons 
was admitted to the intimacy of many 
leading ladies of fashion. Amongst 
others, to that of Mrs. Hobart (after. 
wards Countess of Buckinghamshire) ; 
and the rural breakfast introduced into 
his piece of The Village Coquette, was 
a representation of the fete champéetre 
given by her to the Prince of Wales 
and a select party of nobility, at her 






* Often and erroneously named as the author of “ Junius,” which opinion he indirectly 
encouraged, although he well knew the contrary. The American general, Lee, did the 


same. 
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villa near London. For this reason, 
she expressed a strong desire to have 
The Village Coquetle represented 
again. The question was one which 
touched the exchequer; and when she 
applied to Kemble, he said it depended 
on Sheridan ; when she applied to She- 
ridan, he said it depended on Kemble, 
and so the motion was cushioned. The 
piece, in fact, was only calculated for 
a benefit puff; for Simons had no gifts 
for writing, although his propensity 
was strongly developed. But in imi- 
tation he was strong as Hercules —a 

rfect giant —superior to Caulfield, 
Foote, Vilkinson, or even the late 
Charles Mathews. Some of theirs were 
excellent, but others were grossly ex- 
aggerated caricatures of peculiar de- 
fects, equally unfair and injurious to 
the persons imitated. Simons dealt 
only with those performers whom he 
admired, and studied to give them in 
their best style. He could overcharge, 
too — nobody better; but he had too 
much gentlemanly feeling and good 
sense, as well as good nature, to do so 
in promiscuous company. When a 


oung man, he frequented the Dublin 
heatre, where Mrs. Crawford was en- 
gaged, and before her powers began 


to decline. We have already stated 
that he was intimate with her off the 
stage. For these reasons, he felt a 
particular pleasure in recalling his fa- 
vourite heroine to the minds of those 
who had seen her, and in giving those 
who had not, a high opinion of her 
talents. Perhaps ‘his best imitation 
was the mad scene in Jane Shore. 
He played Alicia as Mrs. Crawford, 
and gave Jane Shore as Mrs. Siddons. 
A person whose eyes were shut might 
almost have persuaded himself that 
the two great actresses were in the 
room. He was singularly happy like- 
wise in imitating Mrs, Siddons in the 
sleeping scene of Lady Macbeth, and 
in the ring soliloquy of Isabella; Mrs. 
Crawford throughout Lady Randolph ; 
King and Mrs. Abington in Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle; Mrs. Jordan in 
Nell, &. 

At Mrs. Abington’s own request he 
was once prevailed on to imitate her in 
Lady Racket. She sat with her fan 
before her face; and when he had 
finished, she acknowledged that he had 
skimmed the cream of her performance. 
At the same time it was evident she 
felt inwardly hurt that any person could 
come so near her ; and she afterwards 
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said, ‘*It signified little whether she 
should return to the stage or not, as Mr. 
Simons could act her characters as well 
as ever she did.” Simons was an ama- 
teur actor at Brandenburgh House, in 
the Margravine of Anspach’s com- 
pany, in which line he probably at- 
tained little general excellence; but 
in two or three parts he was much 
applauded. These were, Mrs. Cheshire, 
in The Agreeable Surprise; Doll Tear- 
shut, in Jalstaff’s Wedding (by Ken- 
rick); and the Queen, in Chrononho- 
tonthologos. For the latter he wrote 
a mock mad scene, which he acted in 
imitation of Mrs. Siddons. Captain 
Wathen, who lay dead on the stage, 
durst not laugh out, but he suffered 
agonies in endeavouring to suppress 
his mirth. Jack Bannister, who was 
a spectator, complimented the whole 
performance highly. The Margravine 
spared no expense; she had a very 
handsome new suit made for Simons, 
and dressed him herself in all her own 
jewels, 

The Margravine once lent Fawcett, 
for his benefit at Covent Garden, the 
MS. of her own gorgeous and interest- 
ing opera of The Princess of Georgia. 
When this piece was acted in her pri- 
vate theatre, Simons played a Black 
Eunuch (Faweett’s part). In this he 
sang a song, which was what Bailie 
Jarvie would call ‘a little on the north 
side” of decency. He was, of course, 
loudly encored, but did not sing it 
again. When he came off the stage, 
the Margravine reproached him for his 
ill-nature in not complying with the 
wish of the audience. He told her 
that, on a former occasion, he had re- 
ceived her express command never to 
sing a song a second time in her thea- 
tre. “Ay,” said she, ‘‘as a general 
rule; but this is my own piece.” The 
Provoked Wife was once selected for 
performance at Brandenburgh House, 
Lhe play was reduced to three acts, 
so that many of the coarse passages, 
in which, unfortunately, nearly all the 
wit is concentrated, were left out. Sir 
John was softened into a very vapid 
brute—the great point being to elevate 
Lady Brute into the principal charac- 
ter, as the Margravine played the part 
herself, and desired no rivalry or invi- 
dious comparisons. Amongst other ex- 
cisions of the pruning-knife, the con- 
cluding scene of the second act was 
omitted, in which Lady Fanciful is in 
a hundred minds whether she shall 

2N 
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write to Heartfree or not. Mrs, 
Abington, to oblige the Margravine, 
had consented to act Lady Fanciful. 
When it came to the proper place, she 
ordered one of the attendants to carry 
a table, chair, and writing materials 
on the stage, and went through the 
short scene with much applause. The 
Margravine was offended, and never 
again asked the co-operation of Mrs, 
Abington. 

Simons was not a fine or artistic 
singer, but he had a good voice; and 
his songs, which were chiefly comic, 
and suited to the table, became very 
popular. As he moved in the best so- 
ciety, Carlton House was opened to 
him, On his first invitation, the Prince 
of Wales, with habitual politeness and 
condescension, as soon as the cloth 
was removed, left his proper place, and 
came and seated himself by Simons, 
telling him that for every song which 
he requested him to sing, he would 
sing one himself. He afterwards said 
that Mr. and Mr. Simons were 
the two best amateur vocalists in Eng- 
land. This was flattering and delight- 
ful, while the novelty lasted; but the 
edge wore off by degrees. Invitations 
were repeated; Simons found that he 
was expected to sing and imitate when- 
ever called ypon, without being per- 
mitted the privilege of passing the bot- 
tle, and, in point of real fact, that 
he was acting Jack Pudding to the 
exalted company. His Irish blood took 
fire, and, by changing his lodgings, 
withaut leaving his new address, or by 
proteniling to be out of town, he re- 
ieved himself from an empty compli- 
ment, which he began to feel both irk- 
some and degrading. 

Joun O'Keerre is a name not to be 
dismissed in a short paragraph. He 
was one of the most prolific, one of 
the most humorous, and, beyond all 
dispute, the least spiteful and the least 
personally satirical of comic writers, 
from Aristophanes down to himself in- 
clusive. A catalogue raisonné of his 
comedies, operas, and farces, would 
fill a volume ; we shall, therefore, con- 
fine our special notice to the best, 
which are still acted, and are familiar 
to the present generation. But before 
turning to an examination of his plays, 
let us treat of the man, the incidents 
of his life, the ease with which he 
composed, and the particular bent of 
his genius. 

Eupolis and Cratinus, who preceded 
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Aristophanes, were unbridled libellers, 
tipplers also, and what we should de- 
nominate now, loose members of so- 
ciety. We have the names of twenty- 
siz comedies, as we must call them, 
written by the former, and of forty 
the property of the latter. Aristophanes 
was said to have composed fifty-four 
comedies, although only a residue of 
eleven remain, In the greater part 
of these the personal abuse chokes up 
the humour. Menander is asserted to 
have produced one hundred and fifteen 
light pieces, but a few detached frag- 
ments, quoted by different authors, are 
all that have reached posterity. We 
may, therefore, venture to doubt the 
accuracy of the supposed sum total, 
which rests on assertion without evi- 
dence. We pass by many other 
learned Greeks with long names and 
ready pens, whose works, real or 
ascribed, exist only in their titles. 
Terence, we are told, translated one 
hundred and eight of the above-named 
lot set down as the property of Me- 
nander, but six constitute the living 
balance. Plautus, during an active 
servitude with a baker, between grind. 
ing corn and grinding verses, contrived 
to send forth from the granary of his 
brain, one hundred and thirty plays, 
of which twenty only can now appear 
in court to establish parentage. Lope 
de Vega and Calderon place the an- 
cients *‘ nowhere” (to use a sporting 
hrase) in the comparison of fecundity. 
They composed more rapidly than or- 
dinary men could copy, and knocked 
off a comedy in half an hour. How they 
did it, may be known to themselves, 
but has not been disclosed by their 
biographers. Alexandre Hardy, of 
Francé, who died at thirty, has had 
nearly seven hundred dramatic pieces 
fathered on him, of which forty-one 
remain. Reynard wrote twenty-five, 
Rotrou thirty-seven, and Moliere forty- 
three, including several authenticated 
as his, but not printed. Foote, the 
English Aristophanes as he is usually 
called, has contributed twenty-six, as 
full of wit, and replete with as much 
bitter gall, as the most pungent of the 
samples of his prototype. O'Keeffe 
himself has furnished a list of =“ 
eight dramas, great and small, the off- 
spring of his own ready imagination, 
and says he is not quite sure that he 
has enumerated all. His works, pub- 
lished in four volumes, in 1798, form a 
very incomplete collection, 
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It is difficult to classify or compare 
this dramatist. He cannot be judged 
by any standard rules, for he violated 
all rules with sovereign contempt. 
Such an author escapes from the grasp 
of criticism, and shelters himself be- 
hind the broad egis of a burst of mer- 
riment—his inexhaustible humour si- 
lencing the most ferocious battery. 
O'Keeffe wrote to make people laugh, 
and seldom missed his point. He 
reached it, too, without ridiculing in- 
dividual infirmity, and without having 
recourse to personal philippic. We 
know no votary of Momus so little 
tinctured with this popular, tempting, 
but unamiable propensity. He is ex- 
elusively a humorist, and very little 
of the satirist. The humour, too, of 
many of his most amusing creations, 
depends so much on the congeniality 
of the intended representative, that 
you imagine the author and actor must 
have rehearsed together, without actual 
intercourse, by a sort of mental inspi- 
ration or sympathy, while the work 
was in progress. Place O’ Keeffe where 
you like—pare him down to a pigmny, if 
you are determined to measure him 
by a Procrustean standard of classical 
severity, but still you must admit that 
he has beguiled more heavy hours, 
relieved for the moment more aching 
hearts, and sent more happy patients 
** laughing to their beds,” than any 
physician, be he quack or regular 
| peee sat to whom they have ever 

ud recourse. But he has often gone 
beyond this. He has been the un- 
varying advocate of virtue, and in 
many of his little pieces he has given 
sketches of character, which, though 
unfinished, can boast of much origi- 
nality; many passages that warm and 
encourage the best feelings of our na- 
ture; and many more that mark an 
acute appreciation of life and manners. 

If, therefore, he has not equalled 
the literary virtue of many writers of 
more lofty pretension, in genius and 
scholastic taste, he has at least escaped 
their literary vices. If he has not 
shown us much artistic science, he has 
spared us their prosaic drowsiness. He 
is ever on the’ look out for fun and 

alpable humour, which abound most 
in the middle and lower ranks of life, 
and he gathers in his ingredients with 


both hands full. He binds himself by 
no dramatic canons, and if he keeps 
the laugh up, he is armed with a coun- 
terbalance against critical censure. 
The manners, habits, inclinations, 
thoughts, pursuits, distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, and homely adventures of 
the unprivileged classes, have been too 
much neglected by modern dramatic 
writers, who do this, as Mr. Bayes 
says, “ to show their breeding.” These 
close-borough practitioners forget that 
the painter who draws from the largest 
number of models is Jikely to have the 
greatest variety of good portraits; 
that Terence, two thousand years ago, 
laid down the extended maxim — 
** Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto ; and that, although ladies and 
gentlemen of the loftiest degree have 
their peculiar virtues and vices, the 
general character of man is best per- 
ceived where nature is less sophisti- 
cated—where the heart and tongue 
have full play, unrestrained by con- 
ventional fetters, and consequently, 
have less incitement to flattery, lying, 
and hypocrisy. 

John O’Keeffe was born in Abbey- 
street, Dublin, on the 24th of June, 
1747.* His father was a native of 
King’s County, and his mother (an 
O’Connor) of Wexford. The family 
of the O’Keeffes is ancient and ho- 
nourable, and were at one time 
wealthy; but in the civil wars they 
sided with King James, and the 
greater portion of their property being 
confiscated, the branch from which the 
future author descended became poor, 
and consequently, unimportant. Ata 
very early age, young O'Keeffe was 
committed to the care of Father 
Austin, a Jesuit distinguished for 
learning and piety, and a celebrated 
orator. Under such an able tutor he 
made a rapid proficiency in French 
and the classics, and also imbibed a 
strong taste for drawing, which he 
cultivated with great assiduity at the 
Irish Academy, where he profited by the 
lessons of West, then master of that 
institution. So rapid was his improve- 
ment, that his friends indulged the 
most sanguine expectations of future 
excellence ; but he was not destined 
for an artist. He had all the volu- 
bility and caprice of youth; and as 


* The “ Biographia Dramatica,” and a memoir in the ‘Monthly Mirror,” say 1746. 
O'Keeffe has given the date of 1747 in his own memoirs, and surely he ought to know best. 
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soon as he had made an advance in 
one pursuit, another attraction pre- 
sented itself, and resistance was vain. 
An early intercourse with spouters, 
joined to an insatiable thirst for read- 
ing, turned him from painting to poetr 
and the stage. The entiien al. 
though mortifying to his family at first, 
proved fortunate for himsel® in the 
end. His sight began to fail at seven- 
and-twenty, and though a man can 
compose with his pen in the hand of an 
amanuensis, his pencil he must hold in 
his own. At sixteen, O'Keeffe wrote a 
comedy in five acts, called Tae Generous 
Lovers, the MS. of which he lost after 
keeping it for nearly thirty years, and 
retained no copy. Though wild, and 
in many instances puerile, his friends 
thought they saw in it the germs of ta- 
lent, and encouraged him by their 
praises. His burning desire then was 
to become an actor, and accident led 
to the accomplishment of his wishes. 
He accompanied an intimate acquaint- 
ance to Mossop, at that time manager 
of Smock-alley Theatre, merely that he 
might learn how such meetings were 
accomplished. Finding himself in pre- 
sence of the Thespian potentate, he 
took heart, broke ground on his own 
account, and confessed the bent of his 
inclination. Mossop desired to hear 
him recite. He attempted Jaflier’s 
soem to Priuli, in the first scene, 
Pp leased the manager, and before part- 
ing was engaged for three years, while 
his companion and introducer was ne- 
lected. He continued to act in Dub- 
fin, and in the leading towns to which 
the company made excursions, for 
nearly twelve years. During this pe- 
riod he turned his thoughts equally to 
authorship, and every season produced 
some local trifle for his benefit. In 
Oct. 1774, he married Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Tottenham Heaphy, a highly 
table actor of the company, who 
lived to be designated the father of the 
Irish stage. By this lady (from whom 
he separated in 1780), he had two sons 
and a daughter. Ilis sons died long 
before himself, but the daughter stil 
survives and resides at Brighton. 
O'Keeffe was determined to try his 
fortune in London, and coming to 
the English metropolis with his family, 
in 1777, he sent his farce, called Tony 
Lumpkin in Town, or the Dilettante, to 
G. Colman the elder, patentee of the 
Haymarket. But he sent it anonymous- 
ly, for he was modest and unknown, 
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and requested that, if disapproved of, 
it might be returned with a letter to 
that effect, to A. B., at the Grecian 
Coffee-house. To his surprise and de- 
light it was accepted kindly and with- 
out delay. There is no particular merit 
in the trifle, beyond the broadest farci- 
cal humour; but it deserves to be re- 
corded as the first London essay of one 
whose fume expanded rapidly from a 
small beginning. Hitchcock says of 
this farce (‘* View of the [rish Stage,” 
vol, ii.) — ‘* Mr. O'Keeffe, the exube- 
rance of whose fertile genius had seve- 
ral times before manifested itself in oc- 
casional jeux d'esprit, and petite pieces, 
brought out his Tony Lumphinin Town 
for his benefit during this season (1773). 
This farce was, several years after, pro- 
duced under the auspices of Mr. Col- 
man, during the early part of his ma- 
nagement at the Haymarket, and though 
it was far from being the best of the au- 
thor’s performances, yet it prepared the 
town for that species of dramatic writing 
with which they had until then been 
unacquainted, and paved the way fora 
genius which has since added so much 
to their enjoyment.” 

Tony Lumpkin in Town, which ap- 
peared on the 2nd of July, 1778, 
succeeded far beyond the author’s ex- 
pectations, and put a small sum of 
money in his pocket. His share of his 
sixth night amounted to £26, nett pro- 
fit, with which he returned to Dublin, 
encouraged also by a promise from 
Colman, that if he sent him a second 
piece it should be accepted. The fun 
in Tony is practical, as the leading inci- 
dent turnson a painter covering a series 
of fine portraits with huge powdered pe- 
riwigs. There is also a joke against Dr. 
Minim, one of the characters (the mu- 
sical dilettante), who becomes exceed- 
ing wroth at being called ‘ a Fiddler.” 
The appellation has long been odious 
to the fraternity, who even eschew the 
term musician, and delight in styling 
themselves “ Professors of Music.” ‘This 
dislike to the word fiddler is of a very 
early date. Timothy, in Shadwell’s 
Miser (1671), says — “ Violin men (I 
dare not say fiddlers, for fear they 
should be angry), sing us a catch.” 

In 1779, O'Keeffe sent over to Col- 
man his musical farce of The Son-in- 
Law, which met with great applause, 
and added much to his rising reputa- 
tion. He adapted the songs himself, 
which became his constant practice; for 
although he possessed no deep theore- 
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tical knowledge of music, his taste was 
excellent, and he had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the simple and touch- 
ing melodies of his own country. In 
1780, he definitively removed from 
Dublin, and hoped to obtain a perma- 
nent engagement as anactor in London. 
In this object he was unsuccessful, upon 
what grounds we are unable to ascer- 
tain; for that he evinced considerable 
merit in the profession had been ad- 
mitted by many of the best judges in 
Ireland. From that time, therefore, 
he devoted himself entirely to dramatic 
writing, which, under any circum- 
stances, he would soon have been com- 
pelled to do, by the progress of the 
greatest physical affliction which can 
befall human nature—the loss of sight. 
This had been gradually coming on 
him from the period of his marriage ; 
and although from infancy he had la- 
boured under defective vision, the mis- 
fortune was brought to its climax by 
an accident. One night, in the month 
of December, returning home from 
Ringsend, near Dublin, he fell off the 
south wall into the morass below ; with 
some difficulty he extricated himself, 
but the suddenness of the fall, together 
with the excessive darkness, deprived 
him of all recollection of his way, and 
after wandering about in a wet skin 
under a piercing sky, for some hours, 
he met by chance with a convivial party, 
to whose solicitations he imprudently 
listened, and sat the whole night in his 
damp clothes. A violent cold was the 
consequence, which settled in the eyes, 
and a decay of the sight immediately 
commenced. At first, its operations 
were scarcely perceptible, but it stole 
gradually upon the unhappy patient, 
and finally settled into the incurable 
disorder called gutta serena. 

Milton, as our readers know, la- 
boured under a similar visitation; but 
like the immortal author of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” the subject of this memoir de- 
rived from the stores of his mind, and 
the consolations of genius, a sufficient 
degree of fortitude to enable him to 
bear up under the heaviest of bodily 
infirmities, to retain his cheerfulness, 
and continue his literary avocations. 
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The Agreeable Surprise, The Dead 
Alive, and the comedy of The Young 
Quaker, soon testified that his mind 
had recovered its usual tone; while 
the fame of Z'he Poor Soldier, pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in Novem- 
ber, 1783,* fixed his reputation on a 
pedestal, which two or three subse- 
quent failures, owing to haste and 
writing against time, were unable to 
shake. This piece was acted forty 
nights during the first season, and has 
ever since remained a permanent fa- 
vourite throughout the three king. 
doms. Perhaps there is not one in 
the language which has been so often 
represented. The opera of The Castle 
of Andalusia, originally condemned 
under the title of The Banditti, in 
1781, when re-written and revived in 
1782, became one of the most attrac. 
tive of our author’s productions, and 
was fully equalled by Fontainbleau, 
which appeared two years later. The 
comedy of Wild Oats, produced ori- 
ginally in 1791, is perhaps the very 
best of O’Keeffe’s dramatic progeny, 
and has lived for sixty-five years with 
undiminished popularity, and without 
any symptoms of decay or senility. 
As farces, written avowedly to pro- 
mote innocent mirth without gross sa- 
tire, The Highland Reel, Modern 
Antiques, Sprigs of Laurel, and The 
Furmer, are infinitely superior to the 
best of Foote’s, and, though somewhat 
old-fashioned, may always expect to 
be well received; while any attempt 
to revive Foote’s Jaste, The Minor, 
The Author, The Orators, The Knights, 
or A Trip to Calais, would divide a 
modern audience between ennui and 
indignation, and drive them speedily 
from the theatre where such a palpable 
offence contra bonos mores might be 
perpetrated. 

Notwithstanding the number of 
O’Keeffe’s successtul dramas, his mis- 
fortune of blindness became embit- 
tered by pecuniary inconveniences as 
time passed rapidly over his head.t 
Mr. Harris, mindful of many services, 
gave him a benefit at Covent Garden, 
on the 12th of June, 1812, on which 
Occasion stern necessity superseded 


* It had been acted the year before, under the title of The Shamrock, for Lewis’s benefit. 
t Yet he was not badly paid, for he tells us himself, that Mr. Harris gave him for the 
farce of The Highland Reel, which was acted thirty nights the first season, three hundred 
and fifty guineas. If this was his average price, he must have received altogether a large 


sum. 
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delicate feeling, and the play-bill ex- 
hibited the annexed humiliating an- 
nouncement ;—‘‘ Under the patron- 
age of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales: for the benefit of O'Keeffe, 
the unfortunate author of the follow- 
ing successful dramatic pieces: Son- 
in-Law, Wild Outs, Agreeable Sur- 
prise,” &c., &c. The performances 
commenced with his own comedy of 
The Lie of a Day, at the end of 
the second act of which, Lewis, as 
stage manager, and a personal friend, 
led the sightless veteran on the stage, 
where he delivered a poetical address 
of considerable length, in which hu- 
mour and pathos were whimsically 
blended. He recited simply and na- 
turally, and deeply affected the sensi- 
bility of the audience, who lamented 
that he, who for so many years had 
contributed to lighten their own load 
of sorrows, should be reduced in his 
decline to become an object of their 
bounty. <A similar incident had oc- 
curted in the case of his fellow-coun- 
tryman, Dr. Clancy, in the year 1746. 
This benefit produced to O’Keeffe 
about £360 — with which (excepting 
£60 employed for immediate pur- 

ses) he purchased a small annuity for 

is life. In December, 1803, he ob- 
tained another annuity of twenty gui- 
neas from Covent Garden theatre, and 
in return consigned to Mr. Harris 
seven of his manuscript pieces, six of 
which had never been acted. Harris 
seems to have made no use of them. 
In January, 1826, King George the 
Fourth granted him a pension of one 
hundred guineas annually, and paid 
the first year in advarice. 

In 1826, O’Keeffe published ‘ Re- 
collections of his Life,” in two volumes 
8vo. By this he added something 
considerable to his resources. The 
work is entertaining, and contains 
good theatrical gossip, with many ori- 
ginal anecdotes. Much of the mate- 
rials were drawn from memoranda 
preserved in early life; but as the 
whole were revised and collected to- 
gether when the author was in his 
eightieth year, we may marvel at the 
strength of his memory, and the clear- 
ness of his intellect. 

Although some of O’Keeffe’s come- 
dies and farces were condemned or 
eoldly received, and the despotic power 
of the Lord Chamberlain interdicted 
one or two others, yet he must be con- 
sidered as an unusually successful au- 
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thor. His productions rank higher 
in an acting than in a literary point of 
view. They were written exclusively 
for representation. His favourite ef- 
fect isto have one person mistaken for 
another, and on that to build a scene 
of equivocation. Without punning 
and equivoque his writing became flat. 
Having been many years an actor, he 
thoroughly understood what is vul- 
garly called ‘* stage-trick,” and how 
to adapt his characters to the per- 
formers who were to embody them. 
He made at least two-thirds of Ed- 
win’s reputation ; and so thoroughly 
did the author and his selected actor 
blend together, that when Edwin died 
it was ludicrously said O’Keeffe would 
be damned. But Edwin was tiot the 
only man whom he assisted to help 
up the ladder of fame. One of the 
first remarkable excellencies of Lewis 
discovered itself in his performance of 
Lackland in Fontainbleau. Quick ac- 
quired uncommon popularity as Spido, 
in the Castle of Andalusia ; and the 
unrivalled humour of Jack Johnstone 
was never more happily suited than as 
Tully, in Rambles in Dorsetshire. 
Two or three illustrative anecdotes 
(not culled from himself), and our me- 
moir is finished. When O’Keeffe’s 
musical farce of The Man-Milliner 
was announced, every member of that 
epicene fraternity swore to resist the 
expected ridicule or exposure. All 
the haberdashers’ shops were shut at 
three o’clock, and a yard of ribbon, 
or a card of lace, were not to be pur- 
chased after that hour, from the Man- 
sion-house to the end of Pall-Mall. 
They however accomplished their ob- 
ject, and, contrary to every principle 
of British justice, the piece was con- 
demned without a hearing. The farce, 
printed in 1798, is a poor affair, and 
would probably have failed under 
a fair trial. O’Keeffe says of it, 
** As soon as the curtain rose, not a 
word was heard. The house was filled 
with haberdashers. It was then dis- 
covered, but too late, that the title 
was beating the drum for certain con- 
demhation.” A similar opposition 
drove The Westminster Boy of Cup- 
tain Topham from the boards; the 
indignant students of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege dreading from the title some pro- 
fanation to the gown and cap. A 
third, and the most memorable in- 
stance of all, occurred on the 15th of 
August, 1805, when Dowton adver- 
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tised the well-known faree of The 
Tailors, for his benefit at the Hay- 
market. ‘The brethren of the shears 
mustered in terrific opposition. Ano- 
nymous letters informed the manage- 
ment that 17,000 would be present, 
and 10,000 more ready in reserve. 
They took complete possession of the 
galleries, and after a furious contest, in 
which Mr. Graham, the active Bow- 
street magistrate, was obliged to take 
an energetic part, sixteen tailors were 
duly committed, held over to bail, 
ail discharged next day, from the 
absence of identifying evidence. No- 
thing can be more unmanly than these 
combinations. They proceed from a 
motive of fear, and their supporters, 
by a general exclamation of Noli me 
tangere, indicate the weakness they 
wish to hide. 

Peeping Tom was nearly condemned 
from the following accident. Dick 
Wilson and the elder Bannister (the 
Mayor and Harold of the piece) dined, 
on the day of performance, at Staines, 
when happening to take up a news- 
paper, they saw the new farce adver- 
tised for that evening. Nothing could 
exceed their astonishment and per- 
plexity. It was then seven o'clock. 
They immediately took a post-chaise, 
read over their parts upon the road, 
and arrived at the theatre barely in 
time to avert the indignation of the 
audience, who had been kept waiting 
two or three hours, and were upon 
the point of wreaking their vengeance 
on the chandeliers. 

Sandy, the hero of the Highland 
Reel, is intended for the amiable young 
Laird of Col, mentioned by Dr. John- 
son in his ‘* Journey to the Hebrides,” 
and who was drowned in his passage 
from Col to Raasey. O'Keefle, who 
meant to convey a compliment to the 
Scotch, was surprised and chagrined at 
receiving soon after a menacing letter 
from Edinburgh — so easily are good 
intentions perverted by inconsiderate 


people, and such is the danger of 


touching, however tenderly, upon any 
matter that may bear a national con- 
struction. Our author received another 
letter of similar import, in consequence 
of Colonel Epaulette’s English dress 
in Fontainbleau. Some wiseacre took 
it into his head that it was intended 
to ridicule the Duke of Orleans, then 
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making himself ridiculous by an ex- 
treme indulgence in British fashions. 

The first idea of the Prisoner at 
Large was suggested to O'Keeffe as he 
stood conversing with the landlord of 
an inn at Antrim. A gentleman passed 
the window, extravagantly dressed, 
with red heels, and a blue-striped silk 
coat, &c. On inquiry he found the 
eccentricity to be a Frenchman, come 
to collect Lord Massarene’s rents, then 
a prisonerin France. Slight materials 
supply substantial provender to the 
constitutional humorist. 

O’ Keeffe wrote the Young Quaker in 
a garden at Acton Terrace. From the 
singularity of his manner while en- 
gaged in this undertaking, the neigh- 
bours hearing him bawl at intervals 
from different parts of the garden a 
parcel of incoherent and to them unin- 
telligible sentences about Lady Roun- 
ceval, Sadboy, Clod, &e., conceived a 
very natural suspicion that he was in- 
sane. ‘This supposition was strength. 
ened by their not seeing any person 
to whom this strange language could 
possibly be addressed. The fact was 
this — O’Keeffe, on account of the 
state of his eyes, was obliged to em- 
ploy an amanuensis,* who was always 
situated, on these occasions, in a small 
arbour belonging to the garden. The 
author, who ruminated as he traversed 
the walk, elevated or depressed his 
voice according as he approached or 
receded from his invisible secretary. 
The scene in which Clod is discovered 
drinking champagne, was violently 
hissed by the audienee on the first 
night. Edwin, who represented the 
character, told O'Keeffe that the gal- 
lery customers, parched with thirst 
and overcome with heat, could not 
bear to be tantalised, and advised him 
‘‘never tq make an actor drink in a 
summer theatre.” 

O’Keeffe’s infirmity of blindness ex- 
posed him to many incidental annoy- 
ances. That of being obliged to die- 
tate his compositions to another was 
not the least considerable, and often 
produced distresses, whimsical but not 
the less vexatious. Being required 
to supply Covent Garden Theatre 
with a comedy at a short notice, he 
sat up many nights to finish his World 
in a Village, and was forced to employ 
an amanuensis by the hour. In the 


* His daughter always acted in this capacity, after she grew up to womanhood. 
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middle of a scene, his clerk, either from 
waywardness or intentional cruelty, 
would frequently take his hat and 
walk coolly away, leaving the unhappy 
dramatist to find out the trick at his 
leisure. A more serious calamity befel 
him from the same cause, in 1795. 
Whilst walking with his daughter and 
several other ladies, in a garden near 
the South-gate, Chichester, some 
bushes gave way, and he had the mis- 
fortune to break his arm and collar- 
bone, by falling down a precipice 
twenty feet deep. The fractures were 
admirably reduced by Mr. Grey, a 
skilful surgeon in that city, and the 
consequences, which threatened to be 
serious, proved but slight. 

It should be remarked that O'Keeffe 
was, at all periods of his life, until old 
age approached, a great proficient in 
the art of swimming. According to 
his most intimate associates, his temper 
was violent and hasty, but forgiving 
and benevolent. Like most of his 
countrymen, he was careless of money 
and had little disposition to hoard. 
On the death of William Whitehead, 
in1785, he applied for the laureateship, 
but it was unluckily promised to Dr. 
Thomas Warton, or Lord Salisbury 
told him he should have had it. 

O’Keeffe, and the celebrated com- 
poser, William Sheild, co-operated 
together with reciprocal advantage, 
and this professional union led to a 
friendship between them which con- 
tinued through both their lives. Sheild 
was in office at Covent Garden as 
musical director, during the period of 
O’Keeffe’s greatest popularity, and by 
his skill in adaptation, and taste in 
original composition, joining his own 
melody to the art of his friend, en- 
hanced materially the attraction of 
both. On the death of Sir William 
Parsons, Sheild was appointed master 
of his Majesty’s musicians in ordinary. 
About this time O'Keeffe addressed a 
letter to him, copied of course by an 
amanuensis, now in possession of the 
writer of this notice, and never before 
made public. The style and senti- 
ments are characteristic, and the letter, 
which runs as follows, may be con- 
sidered worth perusing :— 


“ Chichester, Aug. 22, 1817. 
“ DEAR worTHY Frienp,—My gvod and 
great Apollo, to hear from me may seem to 
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you a voice from the tomb; but genuine 
friendship, by intercourse of mind, can never 
die, being immortal as its celestial source ; 
and however supine we may become, yet 
occasion will lift up the latch of communi- 
cation. The present occasiou is my stroug 
anxiety to serve one of Jubal’s inspired 
train, who wishes for a place in the band at 
Covent Garden. My knowledge of this 
suggested the idea that your influence must 
be powerful wherever harmony is the word, 
and particularly so in our old (new) temple ; 
and the many proofs I have myself expe- 
rienced of kindnesses made me conclude 
that you will exert your efforts to obtain 
this for Mr. Pindar, the name of this gentle- 
man, of whose professional talents, science, 
and excellent private character, I have had 
a completely satisfactory intimation. His 
instruments are chiefly the violin and tenor, 
and, if required, the double-bass. You now 
know my wish, and I entreat you, by all 
our many combinations of words and sweet 
sounds, to grant it to me. I am, I thank 
my gracious and bountiful God, in good 
health and easy circumstances, and gliding 
down hill in peace and tranquillity. I 
heard good reports of your state of health 
this year and one year ago. I congratulate 
you on your new appointment, which confers 
honour on those who can discern merit and 
possess liberality to reward it. May God 
bless you. Be as happy as he wishes you, 
who remains your ever attached 
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Heavy as is the visitation of blind. 
ness, it does not seem to aflect or im- 
pair the vital functions. Of those 
who have been thus afflicted, whether 
recorded in history or living under our 
own observation, the greater number 
have been spared to an advanced pe- 
riod of existence, with the enjoyment 
of health and peace of mind. O'Keeffe 
may be placed at the head of the pa- 
triarchal list, seeing that he reached 
his eighty-sixth year, and died at 
Southampton as recently as 1833. In 
any record which deals with the history 
of the stage, he must ever occupy an 
important chapter. ‘That his peculiar 
genius effected a sort of revolution in 
the entertainments of the theatre, and 
swayed public taste for a time with a 
powerful bias, are established facts ; 
but whether for good or evil, whether 
he improved or injured true dramatic 
taste, are questions on which it will 
be infinitely more difficult (perhaps 
impossible) to obtain a unanimous 


verdict, 
é. . We 
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Wuen our last paper was interrupted 
by the exigencies of the press, we had 
completed our definition and vindica- 
tion of poetry. We purposed to pre- 
face an enumeration of certain critical 
principles by a brief comparison of the 
genius of two great poets, Chaucer 
and Dryden, as illustrated by the 
«*Tales from Chaucer.” Of these, 
one is especially graceful, and written 
in a strain of severe and masculine 
morality —‘“* The Flower and the 
Leaf.” Dryden does not merely trans- 
late Chaucer into modern English — 
he fills up an outline supplied by Chau- 
cer, with a free pencil of his own treat- 
ment. It is singular to remark how 
the picturesque and natural touches of 
old Geoffry are almost always botched 
in the transfusion, while the moral 
and declamatory passages swell into 
a grander rhetoric. Thus— 


‘* The braunches brode, laden with leaves new, 
That sprungen out agen the sonne sheen, 
Some very red, and some a glad light green,” 


are marred by this rendering— 


“ And the new leaves on every bough were seen, 
Some ruddy coloured, some of lighter green." 


And similarly in ‘‘Palamon and 
Arcite,” the Temple of Mars is de- 
scribed by both poets with a savage 
and terrific grandeur. Nothing can be 
finer than Dryden’s— 


“In through that door a northern light there shone— 
"Twas all it had, for windows there were none; 
The gate was adamant, eternal frame, 

Which, hew'd by Mars himself, from Indian quar- 
ries came— 
The labour of a god!” 


Within the pillars, which, though 
clenched by iron plates, are brighter 
than a polished mirror, every form of 
sin, and treachery, and violence is 
visible. Chaucer's brief, awful pictu- 
resqueness is poorly rendered. Thus— 


“The dark imaginings of secret felony,” 
is weakened into— 
* Then saw I how the secret felon wrought.” 


That fine line, *‘The treason of the 


murdering in the bed,” is omitted al- 
together. The terrible description of 
the suicide— 


“ His heart-blood hath bathed all his hair,” 
is represented by the commonplace— 


“ The gore congealed was clotting in his hair.” 
“ The cold death with mouth gaping upright,” 


becomes— 
“* With eyes half closed and gaping mouth, he lay.” 


Chaucer had by heart every feature 
of the king of terrors. Thus, further 
on in the poem, the death of Palamon 
is thus painted: — 


** With that word his speeche faille began— 
For from his feet up to his breast wus come 
The cold of death }* 

Only the intellect withouten more, 

That dwelled in his heart sike and sore, 

"Gan faillen when the herte felte deth, 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled his brethe.” 


What could glorious John have been 
thinking about when he wrote?— 


“ This was his last, for death came on amain, 
And exercised below his iron reign; 
Then upward to the seat of life he goes— 
Sense fled before him; what he touch'd he froze.” 


But to return to the “Flower and 
the Leaf.” ‘The knights distinguished 
by the recognizance of the leaf — less 
showy, but more lasting than the 
flower —are eulogised in these massy 
and majestic lines, which deserve to 
be written with a pen of gold in the 
album of youth, but which can scarcely 
be traced in the earlier poet: — 


** Noroom for cowardice or dull delay— 
From good to better they should urge their way; 
For this with golden spurs the chiefs are graced, 
With pointed rowels armed to mend their haste ; 
For this with lasting leaves their brows are bound, 
For laurel is the sign of labour crowned, 
Which bears the bitter blast, nor shaken falls to 

ground, 

From wiater winds it suffers no decay, 
For ever fresh and fair—aud every month is May; 
E’en when the vital sap retreats below, 
E’en when the hoary head is hid in snow, 
The life is in the leaf, and still between 
The fits of fallen snow appears the streaky green; 
Not so the flower, which lasts for little space, 
A short-lived good, and an uncertain grace." 


We can at present consider only 
what may be called the pictorial aspect 


* It is common among the Irish to say, ‘The cowld’s creeping up from the feet to the 


heart of him; he'll soon be done.” 
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of poetry. Justas truly has it its mu- 
sical aspect ; for music (the golden 
bridge between sense and intellect), 
which we know not whether to term 
etherialised sense, or intellect after a 
certain beautiful fashion sensualised, 
lies along it like light upon an upturned 
countenance ; and its philosophical as- 
pect, for the feud outstanding between 
poetry and philosophy in Plato’s time 
has long since been composed, and we 
have learned to recognise poetry ‘in 
the passionate expression which there 
is upon the face of all science.” But 
we now take only the pictorial aspect 
(eliminating therefrom the mere accu- 
rate rendering of nature, which is com- 
mon to painting, and the mere copious- 
ness of gorgeous verbal colouring, 
which is common to rhetoric), and we 
proceed to enumerate certain principles 
constitutive of the refined pleasure 
which, in this kind, is consciously re- 
cognised. 

I. We are so constituted, then, as to 
find especial pleasure when the scenery 
is toned into harmony with the predo- 
minant sentiment or passion of the hu- 
man agent with which the poet would 
tinge our minds and feelings. ‘Thom- 
son’s ** Castle of Indolence” is, in this 
respect, the finest specimen in our lan- 
guage. Shenstone, a writer, except for 
one poem now deservedly forgotten, 
makes one of God's fallen creatures 
éxclaim, when walking in a garden— 
with what pathos let our hearts bear 
witness— 


* When through the garden's flowery paths I stray, 
Where bloom the jasmines that could once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us, they say, 
For we are spotiess, Jessy—we are pure |" 


Our “sage and serious” Spencer 
re-eminently understood this. When 
rince Arthur relates to Una that 
strange and visionary meeting with the 
Fairy Queen, how is the external world 
made to sympathise with the golden 
the delicious intoxication of 


lee, 
Knightly youth— 


* F.Q b. ic, ix. 18, 14. 
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“Ona day, prick’t forth with jollity, 
Of looser life, and heat of hardiment, 
Ranging the forest wide on courser free ; 
The fields, the floods, the heavens, with one consent, 
Did seem to laugh on me, and favour mine intent. 
She seemed by my side a royall maid ; 

Her daintie limbs full softly down did lay, 

So fayre a creature yet saw never sunny day.”* 


This may be termed keeping, and we 
are to be thankful for it, and to admire 
it when we find it. But we must take 
care not to turn this admiration into a 
prosaic and tyrannical astriction of the 
muse to a particular locality. _The 
caution can scarcely be considered su- 
perfluous when Dr. Thomas Browne 
thinks fit to gird at Gray’s— 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene”— 


affirming that * to a person moralising 
in a village churchyard, there is no ob- 
ject that would not sooner have o¢cur- 
red than this piece of minute jewelry.” 
To which we need only reply, by quot- 
ing one of the most admirable distinc- 
tions in his clever, but ostentatious, 
and awfully prolix lecture on the phi- 
losophy of the human mitid : — “ The 
inventions of poetic genius are the sug- 
gestions of analogy; the prevailing 
suggestions of common minds are those 
of mere contiguity.”’t 

II. Another source ofrefined pleasure 
is when the poet interprets, as it were, 
the parable of natural beauty into his 
divine and musical, but most human 
speech—when external things are made 
types of our feelings, or illustrate the 
dark workings of the inner world, or 
become melodious homilists of virtue 
and holiness, making pleasure an in- 
strument of purifying and of exalting. 
Let our first example be from the vo- 
lume of a young poet, whose name is a 
high guarantee—Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
We have especial pleasure in giving 
this exquisite morceau, because it is 
free from the writer's besetting sins, 
affectation and versified pschyecologis- 
ing, only just tolerable in ‘Tennyson— 
because, also, it is in a measure which 
we can recognise as verse.} 


+ Lect. xxxvii. Of the Phenomena of Simple Suggestion. 


t Westrip a short passage from Mr. Arnold’s poems of the division addressed to the éye, 
and challenge any reader to divide it into verse as it stands :—“ They see the Indian drifting, 
knife in hand, his frail boat moored to a floating island, thick matted with large-leafed low 
creeping melon plants, and the dark cucumber. They see the Scythian; he tethers his beast 
down and makes his meal, mare’s milk and bread baked in the embers ; he makes his meal !” 
Mr. Arnold is strangely fond of this expression, and of quaint delicacies for man and beast, 
such as corn soaked in wine for horses, and sugared mulberries for mortals. The Strayed Re- 
veller, p. 78. 
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“TO MARGUERITE. 
“ Yes, in the sea of life enisl'd, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone; 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


“ But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens on sturry nights 
The nightingales divinely sing; 
And lovely notes from shore to shore 
Across the sounds and channels pour : 


“Oh! then, a longing, like despair, 
Is to their furthest caverns sent ; 
For surely once they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent : 
Now round us spresds the watery plain. 
Oh! might our marges meet again ! 


“* Who or ler'd that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God—a God the severance rul'd, 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea." 
pp. 187, 188. 


If Mr. Arnold, always or often, wrote 
like this, he could afford to dispense 
with the praise, and to defy the cen- 
sure of critics.* We hope that the tone 
of his poetry may not evince that non- 
chalant indolence which is fatal to poetic 
as to all other excellence; and which 
his illustrious father declares to have 
been native to his own moral constitu- 
tion, and conquered only by an iron 
discipline. Again hear Wordsworth : 


“ As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer night, 
Rising behind a thick, and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 
In the green trees, and, kindling on all sides 
Tieir leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own— 
Like power abides ‘ ; . 
In man's celestial spirit: virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself—thus feeds 
A colm, a beautifal, and silent fire 
From the encumbrances of mortal life.” 


How much more glorious than sim- 
ple, pictorial description this implica- 
tion of the moral fibres of the human 
heart with the picture is, may not 
unaptly be exemplified by a compa- 
rison of the same great poet with the 
author of “ Queen Mab,” singing of 
one and the same theme. The ad- 
mirers of Shelley and Wordsworth re- 
pectively would quote their verses to 
the skylark, as peculiarly happy speci- 
mens of their best manner, But Shel- 
ley’s poem —running as it does the 
round of all beauty, that charms by 
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being half hidden, from the glowworm, 
golden, in a dell of dew, and the rose 
embowered in its own green leaves, to 
the poet hidden in the light of thought, 
and the high-born maiden solacing her 
secret soul with music; sphering the 
bird like a spirit in the glory of the 
sunken sun, the pale purple of the 
even, or the arrows of the silver- 
moon; matching his song with drops 
from a rain cloud, sounds of vernal 
showers upon the grass, hymeneal 
chorus, or triumphal chant — ends in 
tones half of lamentation, half of bitter 
complaint against our nature and 
condition, and dies away in an aspira- 
tion after fame. The muse of Shelley 
indeed, like Duessa, is outwardly ex- 
ceedingly fair; but when the glamour 
is touched by the potent spell of truth, 
the silken mantle falls off, and we be- 
hold the hideousness that it covers. 
But Wordsworth concentrates and 
compresses where Shelley dilates and 
perhaps dilutes, and intensifies by 
compression. Where Shelley, “ with- 
out a conscience or an aim,” idly dis- 
plays beauty after beauty, a8 a boy 
might shift the colours of a kaleidos- 
cope, Wordsworth with strong hand 
smites upon the anvil of thought, and 
welds beauty and holiness into one 
glowing mass. Only contrast with 
Shelley’s diffuse, and evanescent splen- 
dours, that soon die away, and leave 
the memory in clouds, the bright and 
burning spot which Wordsworth’s 
poem leaves enlamped and enskied in 
the heaven of thought. Read Words- 
worth ‘To the Skylark,” and say 
whether (to add abruptly a new figure 
to those which we have employed) 
there be not within the compass of a 
lady’s ring as much stuff as might be 
beaten out into a mile of wire :— 


“ Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy o glorious light is thine : 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine — 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.” 


The wonderful suggestiveness of the 
second line — the implicit analogy of 
relation between the shady wood to 
the nightingale, and the glorious light 
to the lark, exceed, we think, Shel- 
ley’s random gorgeousness. But the 





* We heartily wish that we had space to do justice to Mr. Arnold, by quoting the de- 
scription of the huntsman and bis pack wrought on the arras, and of the sleeping children ih 


Tristram and Isetilt, pp. 110, 122; and of the Church of Brow, pp. 189 to 152. 
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two concluding lines affect us with the 
purest of all delights, with a pleasure 
which has a tendency to make us 
better. They contain no sermonising, 
pinned liked a moveable ornament 
upon the poem; they are chiselled 
deeply into its very substance. They 
are indeed a more appropriate sermon 
than will probably be preached in the 
British Isles next Ascension Day; but 
they have no languor, no tedium, no 
monotony—fresh as the air, and de- 
lightful as the face of heaven. We 
are happy to adduce yet another in- 
stance from Mr. Keble’s ‘* Lyra Inno- 


centium” :— 
ba Admire 
How linger yet the showers of fire 
Deep in each fold, high on each spire 
Of yonder mountain proud. 


“ Thou see’st it not—an envious screen, 
A fluttering leaflet hangs between 
Thee and that fair, mysterious scene— 

A veil too near thine eye. 
One finger’s breadth at hand will mar 
A world of light in heaven afar— 
A mote eclipse a glorious star, 

An eylid hide the sky.” 


Here Mr. Keble is himself. He 
does not twist words into any uncouth 
and unmusical measure. He does not 
mistake obscurity for depth. He does 
not perplex the grammarian, and pro- 
voke the critic, by breaking away from 
metaphor to metaphor,* with no thread 
of connexion palpable to the eyes of 
ordinary mortals. He is no longer 
our Sunday riddler, but our every-day 
teacher. Let these instances suffice to 
show how the interpretative and para- 
bolising element works out an exalting 
delight. By it “a thing of beauty” 
becomes indeed “ a thing for ever,” in 
a sense beyond the poet’s thought. 
Beautiful, but otherwise evanescent 
objects, the materials of pleasing but 
temporary impressions, tossed on the 
flux and mutation of outward things, 
and the busy heavings of inward asso- 
ciations, become attached, as it were, to 
a sure‘and steadfast anchor of the soul. 
We glide in a boat between some 
green island and the mainland, while 
the summer sea sobs silverly on the 
shore, and the nightingale’s long golden 

urgle throbs upon the air. The 
Siage of memory is one of many 
indistinct impressions, like a child re- 
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calling at night the wonders of a ma- 
gic-lantern. But learn we to make 
that island, divided from the mainland 
by some former convulsion, the type of 
our own heart, divided by some provi- 
dential necessity from that other heart 
which was once so near to it ; then the 
scattered fragments of our impressions 
are bound up by a presiding unity, 
and what otherwise would have been a 
pretty but shifting scene melts into the 
texture of our mind, and lives with 
the eternity of our thought. A hundred 
times have we seen the moon rising 
behind a wood, and turning it into a 
mass of white and silent fire; when 
we have learned that this is a type of 
virtue transfiguring the very encum- 
brances of mortal life, the moon and 
the grove become exalted, from the ad- 
juncts of an exquisite picture, into a 
light of the spirit and an ornament of 
the soul. The music of the lark warb- 
ling at heaven-gate does not die away 
with a brief delight when the little 
bird composes his quivering wings; 
the leaf that shut out some golden 
spot of heaven from our view does not 
redden, and fall, and rot; they attach 
themselves to the most permanent as- 
sociations of our moral nature, and 
transient impressions of pleasure, re- 
flected from minute and transitory ob- 
jects, become abiding and delightful 
monitors of truth and holiness. 

III. The power of glorifying that 
which in itself is revolting—of exalting 
that which in itself is commonplace 
is a peculiar source of pleasure. 
Thus drunkenness surely is most hide- 
ous and revolting; yet the poet, like 
the chemist, can extract rare perfume 
from filth. 


“ Sweeping by, 
As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 
Beneath her vine-leaf crown, the green earth reele,"’ 


sings Wordsworth, on the banks of the 


Rhine, in the vintage season. Not 
only is drunkenness odious, but tipsy 
is the most vulgar word to express 
the odious thing. Yet listen to Cole- 
ridge describing a number of nightin- 
gales in a grove— 

“ Those wakeful birds 


Have all burst forth in choral miastrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once} 


* “Tn serious poetry I am inclined to think that it is improper in the course of the same 
allusion to include more than one of these analogies; as by doing so, an author discovers 
an affectation of wit, or a desire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrating the subject of 
his composition,”—£. of P. of the Human Mind, cy, part i, sec. 8; D, Stewart's. 
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A hundred airy harps. 

Many a nightingale, perched giddily 

On blossom twig, still swinging to the breeze, 
And to the motion tuning his wanton song, 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head.” 


Under the condition that Sophocles, 
ZEschylus,* and Milton have misinter- 
preted the meaning of the nightin- 
gale’s song— granting that it is the 
very quintessence, and, as it were, 
agony of joy —the last line will 
thrill any competent reader with an 
irresistible delight, heightened at least, 
if not created, by a sympathy with 
the poet’s mastery over such unpro- 
mising material. Or turn to the poetry 
of Scripture. How picturesque the 
description of seamen in a storm. 
«They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like drunken men.” How awful 
Isaiah’s image of the earth under her 
Maker's wrath! — “‘ The earth shall 
reel to and fro like a drunkard.” 

Most of our readers must have seen 
a captive eagle, chained among Cock- 
ney imitations of Switzerland, in a 
certain exhibition that delighted our 
boyhood. The poor draggle-feathered 
bird is infinitely more unlike the glo- 
rious thing which rode the winds of 
heaven, or lit upon the Alpine crag, 
in the glory of its golden wings, than 
a fat goose —and however Gibbon 
may make ansert the butt of his plea- 
santry, said anser looks very pretty 
upon a blue mountain lake—is unlike 
aswan. When the prisoned eagle is 
sick, he is positively loathsome to more 
sensesthanone. Yet, from one of his 
feathers, Mr. Alexander Smith extracts 
a new and fine comparison for a mor- 
bid state of an originally powerful 


mind— 
“ Oft an unhappy thought, 
Telling all is not well, falls from his sou!, 
Like a diseased feather from the wing 
Of a sick eagle.” 


And if the poet has the power of 
hitting off the revolting, in some as- 
pect which, either by contrast or sug- 
gestion, renders it beautiful, much 
more has he the power of doing so 
with that which is merely common- 
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place. This is one characteristic pri- 
vilege of poetic genius, to arrest the 
new and the beautiful masquerading 
in the disguise of the familiar and the 
ordinary — as inductive genius appre- 
hends the universal, the law latent in 
the particular fact, and disengages it 
from its coarse, concrete envelope. 
Shakspeare’s sonnets present us with 
two apt illustrations. Doubtless along, 
flowing, Oriental beard is poetical, 
especially if it be covered with white 
blossoms of old age, as the Irish have 
it. But what—one would think—more 
unpoetical than the short, grizzled 
bristles of an old man among our. 
selves? Before deciding too peremp- 
torily, recall Shakspeare’s lines— 
** When I behold 


The summer's green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ;” 


and still more remarkably in a cognate 
subject-matter. There may be ser- 
mons in stones, and good in every- 
thing; is there poetry in a wig? 
What shall we say of the sweetly 
simple and pathetic image rising into 
the superb and almost terrible decla- 
mation against the artificial beauty of 
the age, contained in these few lines :— 


‘* When beauty lived and died as flowers do now, 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head, 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay.” 


Eating and drinking are decidedly 
commonplace: yet they have been a 
favourable topic with all poets, from 
Homer down to Keats. The classical 
poets intensified eating into a poetical 
aspect, by the rude strength of heroic 
hunger, with a few concomitants of 
golden beakers and lusty wines. Our 
tastes are less healthy;¢ and such 
banquet-pictures as have been most 
appreciated are made odorous by the 
introduction of delicate wines and 
fruits, which, coming from countries 
far away from our colder regions, by 
the trick of some melodious Oriental 
name steep us in a sort of sunny haze 


* Yet schylus makes Cassandra envy the nightingale’s 
“ God-given wings, and sweet and wailless life ;" 
while the chorus compares her to the same bird— 
* Wailing out Itys, Itys evermore."—Agam. 1144, sqq. 


t “ Decline and Fall,” c. xxiii. 


¢ We cannot approve of Mr. Arnold’s side of roasted sheep and melons, 


As the footman 


says of his master’s boiled mutton and apple-pudding in Punch, ‘‘ He and the other gen- 
tlemen isn’t used to this cuissine. 





Wholesome enough, but coarse—very.” 
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of suggestion. This beautiful art of 
iving remoteness,* by the introduc- 
tion of a name,t depending upon 
laws of infinite subtlety and complica- 
tion, is pre-eminently Miltonic. Of 
its application to banquet-pieces, two 
happy specimens may be cited. Before 
the tournament between the Redcross 
Knight and the Saracen Sansloy, they 
on of abanquet in the common 
all. Spencer thus sings :— 


“ They bring them wines of Greece and Araby, 

And dainty spices fetcht from furthest Ind ; 

And in the wine a solemn oath they bind 

‘T* observe the sacred laws of arms that are assign'd."* 
Book i. c. 5. 


What thinks the reader of the ban- 
quet that tempted the virtue of the 
youthful Thalaba ?>— 


“ The very light came cool'd through silvering panes 
Of pearly shell, like the pale moonbeam tinged ; 
Or where the wine-vase fill'd the aperture, 
Rosy as rising moon, or softer gleam 
Of saffron, like the sunny evening mist. 

From golden goblets there 
The guests sat quaffing the delicious juice 
Of Shiraz’ golden grape. 
All rich fruits were there: 
Pistachios from the heavy cluster'd trees 
@f Malavert or Huleb's fertile soil ; 
And Casbin’s luscious grapes, of amber hue. 
Here cased in ice the apricot, 
A topaz crystal-cet; 
Here, on a plate of snow 
The sunny orange rests ; 
And still the aloes and the sandal-wood, 
From golden censers, o'er the banquet-room 
Diffuse their dying sweets.” ¢ 
Thalaba, b. iv. 24, 25. 


We need only just hint at Keats’ 
«Eve of St. Agnes” :— 


“ Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez, and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon,” 
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IV. From this transformative or am- 
plicative element, we hurry on to what 
may be called the centralising power. 
We are affected with an exquisite de- 
light when the poet, as it were, lays a 
sunbeam under some object or circum- 
stance, which thus becomes the lumi- 
nous centre of an entire landscape; 
when a picture is compressed into a 

regnant epithet, or suggested by the 
fight touch of a happy attribute. 
Unless the poet possess this faculty, 
he is, at least as a painter, inferior to 
the accomplished rhetorician, who is 
untrammelled by verse, and possesses 
a larger canvas, which he can cover 
with the profusest masses of colouring. 
f£lian’s description of Tempe — Gib- 
bon’s of Daphne, near Antioch — 
Bayard Tay lor’s of the tropic foliage on 
the Chagres River, in his ** Dorado,” 
would lose by being translated into 
verse. We have seen Mr. Keble’s 
interpretative power exercised on a 
leaf; Keats has also made a leaf a me- 
morable instance of the centralising 
power :— 

* Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 


Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.” 


What a landscape of calm centres in 
that leaf! How much would be 
marred, in the following four lines, by 
the substitute of down for up; the 
whole picture centring in that little 
word— 


* It may further be added, that remoteness in all table articles implies another poetic ele- 
ment—preciousness, Dr. Newman has remarked this in his strange and spiteful story “ Loss 


and gain.” 
the perigrina lagois. 


luxury."—p. 265. So Spencer— 


“ A luxury in its very idea is a something recherché. Thus Horace speaks of 
What nature yields sponte sue around you, however delicious, is no 


“ And precious odours fetched from far away."—F. Q. b. i. c. 12. 
+ Every one recollects Shakspeare’s “ furthest steep of India ;” and Milton’s 
* Utmost Indian isle, Taprobane.” 
Comp. Spencer’s exquisitely melodious lines, where Una tells her story to Prince Arthur.— 


F. @ b. ic. 7. 




































} Aristotle shows that we should not consider a man éxeAaeros for enjoying the smell of 
roses or incense, though we should do so for excessive pleasure in those smells which are 
more directly associated with the taste. The former classes of smell give no pleasure to 
brutes.—(Ethic. Nic. iii. 13.) Thus flowers and scents in the poetic banquet take off from 
the heavy animal impression, and connect us with a more refined and intellectual sense than 
taste. We have heard of a certain London diner-out, who always used to stand by the door 
of a confectioner’s shop, near his house, for half an hour before dinner, that the dvém»noig 
supplied by the scent of raspberry tartlets might whet his jaded appetite. Hobbes main- 
tains that the pleasures and displeasures of odours are, for the most part, not organical ; 
referring to the fact that smells, when they seem to proceed from others, are displeasing, 
though in reality our own. There are curious observations on smells in Fitzgerald's “‘ Arist. 
Ethic.” p. 166, and in “ Loss and Gain.” 
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“ But see, the tall elm-shadows reach 
Athwart the field; the rooks fly home; 
The light streams gorgeous up the o’erarching beech, 
With the calm hour soft weary fancies come." 
Lyra Innocentum. 


Or let us remark how much magnifi- 
cent description may be compressed 
into one or two words, by two in- 
stances, in both of which an imagined 
touch of the finger is the vehicle of 
the magic. As long as England has 
autumnal woods, there shall be lips to 

uiver with delight, as they repeat 
from Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” :— 


“ Autumn, laying here and there, 
A flery finger on the leaves.” 


As long as there are stormy nights 
succeeded by radiant mornings, he 
will not be forgotten who sings :— 


“* Thus pase'd the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger still’d the roar 
Of thunder.” # 


To this head belongs all the fine 
beauty of pregnant and suggestive 
epithets. he Doctor, we are sorry 
to say, singles out three lines of Mil- 
ton for especial blame ; one of which 
is— 


“ What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn.” 


The grey fly is the chaffer, which be- 
gins its flight in the evening. What 
a landscape have we in that one word, 
sultry, of a warm summer evening, 
whose brooding quiet is only broken 
by insects, by the happy transference 
of the epithet from the weather to 
that one of its concomitants which, at 
such a season, makes most impression 
upon the languid attention. A throng 
of orientals are described by Milton:— 


“ Dusk faces in shite silken turbans wreath'd.” 


The most picturesque line in our lan- 
guage. Cowper personifies the East, 
a3s— 

“ The jewelled and turban'd East."’ 


Mr. Leigh Hunt has justly remarked, 
the exquisite suggestiyeness with which 
Homer makes Achilles reverence 
“the grey chin” of Priam, showing, 
as it does, the old father’ 8 sharp and 
worn face upturned in the agony of 
supplication. 


* “ Paradise Regained,” iv. 426. 
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V. Aggregation is another peculiar 
source of pleasure, by which we mean, 
not @ vague, dim, meaningless profu- 
sion of colours and images, in them- 
selves beautiful, with or without pre- 
text, the « dulce vitium” of Shelley, 
of Gerald Massie, and Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, and in degree of Keats, and 
Tennyson ; but a “ scattering from the 
yictured urn” round a beautiful ob- 
Ject such cognate and congruous beau- 
ties heaped ‘together as fill the imagi- 
nation with delight. Hobbes seems to 
us to have penetrated the secret of 
this power as an intellectual pheno- 
menon, though not so completely as 
he would have done had he lived to 
see his doctrine of the ‘* coherence or 
consequence of one conception to an- 
other, from their first coherence or 
consequence at that time when er 
are producedf originally,” develope 
(by Dr. Thomas Brown especially) 
into the phenomena of association wa 
suggestion. Hobbes tells us that b 
memory ‘the fancy, when any ‘walk 
of art is to be performed, finds her 
materials prepared, and needs no more 
than a swift motion over them. So 
that when she seems to fly from one 
Indies to another, and from heaven to 
earth, and all this in a point of time, 
the voyage is not very great, herself 
being all she seeks, and her wonderful 
celerity consisteth not so much in mo- 
tion as in copious imagery, discreetly 
ordered and perfectly registered in the 
memory."~ Of this aggregative power 
of accumulating beautiful objects round 
some one, not with a random splen- 
dour, but with a living and guiding 
principle of harmony, Burns may af- 
ford us an illustration :— 


Alas! it’s not thy neighbour sweet, 
‘The bonnie dark, companion meet, 
Bending thee "mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ speckled breast, 

When upward springing blithe to greet 
The purpling east.” 


Did any rational being ever read or 
hear these lines without pleasure ? and 
if he proceeded to analyse his pleasure, 
would he not find that it arose from 
the life given to the daisy by the word 

neighbour, and then from the aggre. 
gation round it of the dew, the lark, 


The expression, ‘‘ horns coming out of his hand” 


(Habakkuk, iii. 4), seems to be just equivalent to “ radiant hand.” 


+ “ Human Nature,” chap. iv. 2. 


} Letter concerning Sir W. Davenant’s Preface. 
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and the purpling east, all exquisitely 
pertinent to the picture in hand ? 

VI. The poet illuminates, emblazons 
narrative as rarely and delicately as 
some old artist coloured a favourite 
chronicler. Among the assistants of 
memory, Bacon places the deductio 
intellectualis ad sensibile; among the 
lories of poetry we may place the *‘cloth- 
ing upon” of narrative with beauty, 
the translation of the factual into the 
imaginative equivalent, without the 
sacrifice of literal truth. Every pro- 

osition boiled down to its bones, 
ogically may be resolved into subject, 
predicate, and copula; every proposi- 
tion robed and diademed imperially by 
poetry arrays the subject in the purple 
garment of the loveliest attribute which 
it possesses, and sets upon the predicate 
a crown all starred with subtly-wrought 
jewelry of selected words, whose multi- 
lateral cutting catches the finest lights 
of its happiest associations. In prose 
we might say, ‘‘a nice, pretty child, 
with blue eyes, seven years old;” an 
ordinary rhymer might exchange years 
for summers, “A blue-eyed thing, 
seven summers old.” But Campbell 
says immortally— 


** In her young eyes the seventh blue summer shone.” 


In prose we should say, ‘Such a 
thing happened two years ago.” The 
poet dates not by an almanac, but by 
successive eras of beauty. Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith very daintily sings— 
“ Twice hath the windy summer made a noise 
Of leaves o'er all the land from sea to sea.” 


The lover sighs out to his intended, “In 
four days I shall be happy.” Edmund 
Spencer in his *‘ Epithalamium,” and 
Alfred Tennyson, passim, are the most 
golden interpreters of the poetry of the 
betrothal and the espousal; but it is 
no reproach to the memory of Spencer, 
it will not be felt as a disparagement 
by our great living poet, to say that 
Shakspeare is the most honourable of 
these three mighty men. Let us re- 
member how the Midsummer Night's 
Dream opens :— 


THESEUS. 

*“ Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace, Four happy days bring on 
Another moon; but O! methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes; she lingers my desires 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man's revenue. 





* “De Augn. Scient.” lib, iii. c. 5. 
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* Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights, 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnitics." 


Many other subordinate sources of 
pleasure might of course be named— 
for instance, the transference of beau- 
tiful effects by analogy from one sense 
to another. Bacon,* speaking of that 
yet unnamed Philosopbia Prima, the 
receptacle of axioms which cannot be 
exclusively appropriated by particular 
sciences, gives as an analuycus exam- 
ple, the following — “‘ The tremulous 
sound of music affords the same species 
of pleasure to the ear which the scin- 
tillating light upon water or a jewel 
affords to the eye.” ‘ Splendet tremulo 
sub lumine pontus.”’ 

And he elsewhere speaks of a scent 
‘¢ warbling in the air.” SoVirgil sings— 


“ Claro cernes sylvas Aquilone moveri ;" 


And ZEschylus has his Ampemeds Avauos ; 
and Shelley— 


“ All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy preseuce showers a rain of melody.” 


One more topic we cannot refrain 
from introducing under the present 
head. 

Is absolute originality necessary to 
the pleasure which poetry is fitted to 
produce? if so, of the three classes 
under ~hich Gibbon arranges the 
images oi the creation—man, art, and 
natrre— the latter is completely ex- 
licicted, and the poetry of this age, 
Liyond iat of every other, is hollow 
and unreal. ‘* Nature,” says that 
critic, ‘vast as it is, has furnished 
the poets with but few ideas. Re- 
stricted to its mere outside shell, they 
have been able to depict only the suc- 
cessive variations of the seasons, a sea 
wrought up by tempests, or the 
zephyrs of spring breathing pleasure 
andlove. A small number of geniuses 
quickly exhausted these subjects,” 
‘That this criticism dislimns the entire 
pictorial aspect of all poetry, save that 
of remote antiquity, is sufficiently 
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clear. But as well might we accuse 
Nature of sameness, because her ever 
fresh and ever lovely effects are pro- 
duced by a limited number of con- 
stantly-recurring materials — wood, 
hill, and water; sunlight and moon- 
light; an apparatus of cloud and 
shadow, of stars above and flowers be- 
low ; such are the elements from which 
she evokes the glory and the loveliness 
which covers this ancient earth with a 
youth that is perpetually renewed. Of 
this salient freshness, of this sempi- 
ternal youth, poetry is a partaker. 
Shakspeare, for instance, scems to 
have exhausted the poetry of clouds, 
when the doomed Anthony speaks so 
wonderfully of— 


* Black vesper’s pageant.” 


Yet Wordsworth sings ‘* To the 
clouds” a strain as new as if the im- 
perial fancy of Shakspeare had never 
collected imagery from  cloudland ; 
nay, in his ‘ Sky prospect from the 
plain of France,” concluding in that 
majestically imaginative moral— 


«* Meek nature's evening comment on the shows, 
That for oblivion take their daily birth, 
From all the fuming vanities of earth,” 


he takes the same canopy of clouds, 
and moulds it not less beautifully than 
Shakspeare, yet as diversely from him 
as if they were two designers knead- 
ing the ductile clay for different pur- 

urposes. Or, again, in our own day, 
Wesdeserth has described the sunset 
in his most glorious colours. Does this 
diminish our delight in hearing Mr. 
Keble sing, in his exquisite poem, 
* Looking Westward” ?— 


“ Wide be the western casement thrown 
At sultry evening's fall— 
The gorgeous lines be duly shown, 
That weave heaven's wondrous pall!" 


But let us illustrate our view of the 
distinction between the genius which 
exalts what it has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, borrowed, toning it into a 
finer music, and touching it with the 
colours of its proper thought, and 
the plagiarism which wears another's 
splendours, as Braggadocio wore the 
armour of Sir Guyon, worthy of the 
literary whip and treadmill. 

Our illustration may take the form 
of a legal apologue. 
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Ourselves sitting in judgment, there 
are cited before us William Words- 
worth, Esq., and the Rev. W. E. 
Green, of Worcester College, Oxford, 
accused of misdemeanour, each, and 
severally —to wit, of stealing certain 
thoughts. And first the indictment 
runs against Mr. Wordsworth, ‘ For 
that he, in a poem, entitled ‘ Lao- 
damia,’ did, in a covert and secret 
manner, filch from one Abraham 
Tucker, commonly called Edward 
Search, one of his most ingenious 
thoughts.”” We listen with patience 
to the case, of which we can only give 
the counsel’s speech for defence :— 
** That there exists similarity between 
thoughts in Mr. Tucker's forgotten 
work and Mr. Wordsworth’s exquisite 

oem, cannot be denied. Thus Mr. 
Tucker describes himself as a disem- 
bodied spirit, conducted into the pre- 
sence of a beloved wife. John Locke, 
his companion and guide, warns him, 
‘She is not a woman here, so you 
must consider her a friend, and not a 
wife, Let us have no kissings nor em- 
bracings, no raptures nor transports ; 
remember that we are here all Isangeloi, 
therefore your love must be pure, 
sedate, and angelical.’ After much 
talk, the husband at last says, ‘ The 
laws of this place lay a severe restraint 
upon the fondness of love—a love pure 
and innocent. My rigid tutor here 
has forbid me one civil salute ; am I 
not allowed to take your hand?’ At 
this the dear eyes seemed ready to 
overflow with tears; there came out « 
taper arm, and pretty hand, having on 
one of the fingers the semblance of our 
wedding-ring. I shot forth an eager 
arm to take hold of it, and now, per- 
haps, had grasped it fast, had not that 
severe, relentless pedagogue, who never 
knew the tenderness of love, been too 
nimble for me.”* Similarly Laodamia 
exclaims to the ghost of her loved 
and lost Protesilaus, and with a similar 
result— 


** ¢ Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enrich’d Thessalian air. 


“ No spectre greets me ; no vain shadow this. 
Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side, 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day a second time thy bride |’ 

Jove frowned in heaven, the conscious Parce threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


* Tucker's “ Light of Nature Pursued,” c. xxiiii—The Vision. 
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* Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passions, for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love." 


Aloud she shrieks, for Hermes reappears. 
Round the dear shade she would have clung—'tis vain, 
The hours are past—too brief, had they been years, 
And him no mortal effort can detain.” 

pp. 1€4, 165, 


Those who can ‘ without a hound 
fine footing trace,” may please them- 
selves with the keenness of their scent. 
There is something agreeable to 
geniuses of the smaller kind in reduc- 
ing mighty intellects somewhat nearer 
to their own level. There are a sort 
of literary American Indians, who love 
to trace great poets in the snow, and 
over the dead leaves of other men’s 
thoughts. But this honourable court 
will assuredly judge, that admitting the 
suggestion to have been another's, Mr. 
Wordsworth rather deserves another 
circlet of laurel to be wreathed round 
his brow. The prose of Tucker was at 
best merely like the coloured earth 
which is laid at the root of some gor- 
geous-blossomed plant. The genius 
of the poet assimilated its hues to the 
form of his own mind, and stained 
every leaf of the unfolded flower with 
a richness that belonged to its proper 
juices, and glorified, and _transele- 
mented the comparatively worthless 
substance on which it fed. Such, in- 
deed, is the character of my client’s 
muse. She often finds a cloud-bank 
of prose, and, like the sunset, tinges it 
with a heavenly transfiguration of song. 
I willingly refer to other instances :— 


“ The discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant in lonely peace the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation." 


Thought and expression here are 
nobly Baconian — “ existimamus nos 
thalamum mentis et universi, pronuba 
divina bonitate, stravisse et ornasse.” 
One very dear to Mr. Wordsworth, 
beautifully describes the rafters and 
beams of a Highland cottage, tarnished 
with perpetual smoke, as crossing each 
other in almost as intricate and fantas- 
tic a manner as the underboughs of 
a large beech-tree “ withered by the 
depth of shade above.” These ex- 
pressions he afterwards produces in 
two fine lines, and in a context which 
heightens their impressiveness, 


We forthwith direct the jury to find 
a verdict of acquittal. Next, the 
Rev. W. E. Green, author of the 
“‘ Dedication of Solomon’s Temple,” the 
successful competitor for the prize 
poem on a sacred subject at Oxford, 
unlimitedly open to graduates, tri- 
ennially awarded, and restricted in 
length, thus realising three probable 
conditions of a fine poem, is cited 
before us, accused for having stolen 
two lines from the Right Rev. Reginald 
Heber, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta :— 


“ No workmen's steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 


The stolen property reproduced by 
Mr. Green, in the following shape :— 


“ As some tall cedar, "neath the summer skies 
And winter snows of hoary Libanus, 
Majestically lifts ite hoary head; 


And year by year steals imperceptibly 
Through the cleft air, its sileut, heavenward march, 
Unheard, unnoticed: 

So Zion’s temple rose ; no jarring note, 

No crash of masonry, nor sound of axe, 

Nor saw, nor plane, nor hammer's rattling din 
Profaned the hallowed precincts; awe profound 
And reverent silence reign’d amidst the whole. 
While unobserved the mighty structure grew 
All noiselessly ; as though from earth it sprung 
Spontaneous.” 


The prisoner at once pleading guilty; 
we thus pass sentence — ‘ Prisoner, 
you stand in a position eminently 
disgraceful to your literary character, 
and still more to that of the great 
University whose laurels you wear. 
And here we would warn the awarders 
of poetical honours in that seminary 
seriously to consider the nature and 
character of blank verse. A poem in 
blank verse consists not only of a 
number of lines set to one tiresome 
monotony of cadence — the honey of 
poetry cannot be made by bees who 
attempt this second-rate manufacture, 
simply because they have lost the sting 
of rhyme. In the hands of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge ~in 
some degree of Tennyson, and even 
of Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Alexander 
Sinith, it is a sweet involution of 
concentric rings of melody; not only 
does it scan by the fingers taken line- 
wise, but read from cadence to cadence, 
from pause to pause, each clause, like 
a cut worm, quivers with melody. 
So true is this, that Shakspeare, a 
mightier master of blank verse than 
any that we have mentioned, does not 
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only manipulate his exquisite allitera- 
tions within one line, but even more ; 
carries it on into that part of the next 
line which is read in the same breath 
therewith. Thus much for others. 
For you, prisoner, you have utterly 
destroyed that majestic palm, by turn- 
ing it into a cedar; you have raised 
a mighty hubbub of words, ‘silent, 
unheard, unnoticed, imperceptibly, 
reverent silence, unobserved, all noise- 
lessly,” and much else, if so be you might 
hide your theft. But, because of your 
gown, and forasmuch as you are other- 
wise a good, and, it may be, even an 
able man, we dismiss you, on condition 
that you write no more verse —at 
least no more blank verse — seeing 
that that which you have already 
perpetrated is alike without music and 
without thought; being merely cer- 
tain chapters of Kings and Chronicles, 
mangled and transposed; or rather 
an abridgment of Scripture history, 
so printed that every eleventh syllable 
begius with a capital letter.” 

On the whole, then, we are con- 
vinced that by thus referring the 
pleasure which he feels to permanent 
principles —such as those which, by 
way of sample, we have instanced — 
the student of poetry may turn fugitive 
delight into abiding profit. And if 
this be true of the less philosophical 
side of poetry, much more may it be 
predicated of that which the ancient 
critics considered of much greater 
importance — delineation of manners, 
and that “pleasing analysis whereby 
the poet —thrusting into the mid- 
dest, even where it most concerneth 
him, and then recoursing to the things 
forepast, and divining of things yet 
to come—unwinds the intricate threads 
of events ; not less distinctly,”* with 
reference to his end, than the “ his- 
toriographer discoursing of affairs, or- 
derly as they were done, and account- 
ing as well the times as the actions.” 
But the rough sketch which we have 
chalked out at the commencement of 
this article, would be imperfectly 
eoloured, indeed, if we said nothing 
of the bearing of true poetry upon the 
moral culture of humanity. 

And here we are not aware of any 
authority adverse to our conclusion, 
suve the weighty name of Plato. He, 


as every one knows, drew a picture of 
an ideal state, from which he excluded 
Homer, and all poetry but hymns to 
the gods and panegyrics of the good. 
But a man like Plato must have seen 
much in heathen poetry to justify this 
severity. The golden songs of Homer 
represented that land which lies 
beyond the grave as a dark and 
cheerless portion even to the righteous ; 
they painted gods who were excited 
with human laughter and melted with 
human tears—whoquaffed the bubbling 
wine from the beaker, who were over- 
come by the unworthiest passions, and 
Hy reer the darkest crimes. The 
atter was an evil which at once arose 
from, and aggravated the depravity of 
the human heart. Men shaped out 
their notions of deity by looking upon 
it through the coloured medium of 
their own corrupt will, with the eye of 
the soul tinctured by the suffusion of 
their unhallowed lusts; and then, 
again, others derived a singular apti- 
tude for wickedness from these con- 
ceptions, hardened into concrete repre- 
sentations, and might plead a divine 
example as a precedent for their sins. 
Hence, the lasting divorce between re- 
ligion and morality, so that the mo- 
ralist could inculcate the expulsion of 
obscenity from every other scene but 
the service of the gods —a divorce 
which has never been reconciled ex- 
cept in Ilim who “ gave himself for 
us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, who redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, that we might be 
under the law to him.” Besides this, 
Plato considered the poetry of Greece 
a mere imitation of manners, and an 
imitation which was not beneficial to 
virtue. Thus the poet imitates, with 
pathos, an exhorbitant grief, such as 
a good man would think it sinful to 
exhibit himself. In this way, he un- 
consciously imbibed an influence which 
unnerved his soul in the hour when it 
was tried by the stern realities of life. 
Remembering, moreover, the old quar- 
rel between poetry and philosophy, 
reason and imagination, slowly and re- 
luctantly he passed the sentence of 
exile upon Homer and the tragedians ; 
but it was a conditional sentence — 
until Poetry or her friends should 
make her defence. 


* Bievvereor.—Aristotle. 


+ E. Spencer's Letter to Sir W. Raleigh. 
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Surely that defence has been made. 
The spirit of poetry has been purified. 
He who objected to poetry as an imi- 
tative art, has, in another passage of 
his noblest work, where he speaks of 

inting (elsewhere placed by him 
in the same category), gloriously nul- 
lified his own objection. He who 
paints a beautiful picture cannot be 
coldly astricted to the demonstration 
of the objective existence of an equally 
beautiful prototype. His pencil does 
not copy that which is itself but a 
copy ; the eternal essential idea guides 
its work, which has a universal truth 
far above particular imitation. By 
this argument, in our own time, Dr. 
Milman vindicates the masterpieces of 
panne from peril of idolatry: men 

ang with the fondness of superstition 
upon the florid daub which is an indi- 
vidual likeness; the painting is less 
and less likely to be idolised as it 
speaks an universal truth. Plato’s 
vindication of painting is, a fortiori, 
the vindication of poetry, though he 
has not developed this conclusion ; nor 
can we do otherwise than wonder at 
the exaggeration of a great truth of 
our moral nature. True it is, cer- 
tainly, that the strings of our passive 
emotions cannot be stirred without 
doing us harm, unless the active part 
of our nature is brought into play.* 
Compassion, the feeling that brings 
the choking to the throat, is the wo- 
man’s voice in us that bids the man in 
us be up and doing. It is the music 
which excites the soldier to the war; 
but not the sinew which gives him 
strength to strike, nor the will which 
makes him resolved to do or die. The 
chords of feeling cannot be played 
upon with impunity. If the will hears 
their alarm too often, it ceases to heed 
them altogether, But the danger of 
sympathy abused does not evacuate its 
legitimate office, its tendency to refine 
the character by liquefying the dross of 
selfishness. And can we, in the nine- 
teenth century, doubt that the feud be- 
tween Poetry and Philosophy is com- 
posed? Indeed, the very childhood of 
the world— 

“* Wooed, 
Even in its dawn of thought, Philosophy, 


Though then unconscious of herself, pardie, 
She bore no other name than Poesy."t 


And now, in the maturity, or old 





* “ Butler's Analogy.” Part i. c. 5. 
+ Coleridge. ‘ Garden of Boccacio.” 


age of the human race, poetry is the 
sweet smile of recollection — the look 
of youth that yet dwells beautifully on 
the wrinkled brow of Truth. It has 
been remarked of Homer, that all mo- 
rality and all the laws of thought are 
to be found dispersedly in his writings. 
They are richly agglomerated in the 
‘* primitive synthesis” of his conscious- 
ness; it required ages to analyse that 
consciousness into its separate ele- 
ments —to develop the primary laws 
which presided over their creation. 
The poet’s now is a harder task. He 
must, we believe, to gain a permanent 
hearing from this age, have analysed 
his consciousness ; and over the result 
of this analysis—whose apparent effect 
is to dissolve poetry, by removing the 
charm of wonder—he must be enabled 
to throw as fine a light as the blush of 
dawn which steeped the original ele- 
ments. He must possess that mental 
science which is emphatically ‘ philoso- 
phia laudatarum omnium artium pro- 
creatrix et quasi parens ;” not a sepa- 
rate knowledge, nor a mere congeries 
of information, but a mastery of the 
inter-relations of knowledge — their 
points of contact, and position on the 
field of universal science. He must 
possess nearly that magnificent list of 
acquirements which Cicero has attri- 
buted to his ideal orator. For him, 
all sciences must have a delicate aroma, 
and wear unfamiliar looks of passion- 
ate beauty. It was not without a 
meaning beyond their developed know- 
ledge that his contemporaries licensed 
the laurelled Petrarch to lecture upon 
all subjects whatever. How far 
Wordsworth or Tennyson may have 
attained this ideal, we will not take 
upon ourselves to pronounce. They 
have, at all events, answered this item 
of Plato’s indictment. 

Having thus taken the defensive, 
we cannot be contented with so low a 
position, It is the priestly office of 
poetry to engage the imagination and 
the affections on the side of virtue and 
of God, by pleasurable emotion. It 
is the work of poets, says Hobbes, in 
delightful and measured lines, to 
avert men from vice, and incline them 
to virtuous and honourable actions.” 
It is theirs, too, to touch and purify 
our hearts by sympathy; to win us, 
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half unconsciously, to what is good, b 

showing us that it is also beautiful. 
In short, to use the words of Milton, 
«* These abilities, wheresoever they be 
found, are the inspired gift of God, 
rarely bestowed; and are of power, 
beside the office of a pulpit, to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set 
the affections in right tune; to cele- 
brate, in glorious and lofty hymns, the 
throne and equipage of God’s almighti- 
ness; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints. Lastly, whatso- 
ever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in virtue amiable or grave; whatso- 
ever hath passion or admiration; in 
all the changes of fortune from with- 
out, or the wily subtleties and re- 
fluxes of man’s thoughts from within; 
all these things, with a solid and 
treatable smoothness, to point out and 
describe: teaching over the whole 
book of sanctity and virtue with such 
delight, that, whereas the paths of 
honesty appear now rugged, they will 
then appear to all men both easy and 
pleasant. And what a benefit this 
would be to our youth may be guessed 
by the bane which they suck in daily 
from the writings of libidinous and ig- 
norant poetasters, who, having scarce 
ever heard of that which is the main 
consistence of a true poem, do, for the 
most part, lay up vicious principles in 
sweet pills to be swallowed down.” 
Under this head let it be noticed that 
the lovers of our modern poetry may 
thankfully trace one of its most dis- 
tinctive and engaging features to the 
operation of Christianity. Modern 
poetry, as we have seen, clings to na- 
ture with a yearning tenderness, and 
colours her with the thoughtful hue of 
the mind contemplating. Not so the 
Greek or the Roman. Homer may 
paint the moonlight flooding the glens 
and sharp mountain peaks ; Sophocles 
may sing of Colonos, where the night- 
ingale wails in the thick greenery, un- 
pierceable of sun or any storm ; but 
they describe as coldly (to use Hum- 
boldt’s language) as though they were 
speaking of a shield or a piece of em- 
broidery. How was this? The Greek 
especially, at once so keenly observant 
and so deeply reflective—living so 
much in the open air— inhabiting a 
land which is indented by the sea, and 
thus presents the calm in its heaven- 
liest sunniness of mood, the tempest 
in its wildest excitement —the min- 
gling tints of earth and ocean, in soft. 
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est reconcilement, or most harmonious 
contrast—with its “old poetic moun- 
tains,” and waves steeped at eventide 
of the long, long summer in that 
trembling haze of lustrous violet ; how 
was it that the Greek failed to realise 
the finest teaching of nature? The 
growth of Christian literature answers 
the question. Our great poet has 
portrayed the tendency of the “lively 
Grecian’s” mind, in a land like his, to 
ersonify the phenomena of nature. 
Those phenomena, then, were divorced 
from their proper associations, and 
blended with the factitious ones of an 
anthropomorphic religion. But the 
Gospel revelation, which showed that 
the things which are made are the 
work of one living and true God, gave 
men the habit of looking upon them 
as evidences of his power, wisdom, 
and goodness. The love and know- 
ledge of God led to the love and 
knowledge of nature. Modern poetry 
and modern science are collateral re- 
sults of Christianity, ‘* after-growths” 
of pleasure and utility, “after the 
king’s mowings” of souls brought to 
salvation. The first distinct evidences 
of that sweetly melancholy contempla- 
tion of nature which is so important 
an ingredient in modern poetry, might 
be articulately traced to the writings 
of certain of the Christian Fathers. 
Again, those who are so sternly 
opposed to novel-reading should con- 
sider that poetry supplies more health- 
ily the demand of the youthful mind, 
which it will otherwise assuredly gra 
tify by novels. We, indeed, cannot 
agree with Edward Irving, when he 
declaims so picturesquely against Wal- 
ter Scott: ‘*The Magician of the 
North! a mighty one he is, possessed 
with a spirit of strong delusion. There 
is music in him to charm so sweetly 
that all who have not the safe keeping 
of the Spirit are carried captive with 
his strain. It is like the tradition 
told us by our mothers, of the travel- 
ling musician, who went from village 
to village, charming with his sweet 
pipe every one who was not protected 
by a branch of that tree whereon 
grows the crimson berry, like the = 
of the Saviour’s blood; and he would 
lead them dancing after him to the 
side of some beautiful green hill, which 
would straightway open at his ap- 
proach, and enclose them all. A man 
of many inventions.” Better were it 
for youth to be devouring three vo- 
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lumes a-day from the nearest circu- 
lating library, than listening to poor 
Ievinge or his like. Still we are sen- 
sitively alive to the evils inseparable 
from much novel-reading by the young 
and inexperienced; to the expecta- 
tions engendered of attaining ends in 
life without the use of the necessary 
means, as young heroes, with essenced 
hair and faultless waistcoats, marr 
heiresses of large fortune and incredi- 
ble beauty ; yet more, to the impres- 
sion which they softly float in upon 
their current, that life, after certain 
unpleasing adventures, is unmixedly 
agreeable, that earth is a fit home for 
our affections, that marriage is practi- 
cally heaven, and human love the 
satisfaction of the soul, But the only 
remedy is to fortify the mind gene- 
rally: ‘ Potius ad fortiter vivendum 
quam ad caute abstinendum ;” to give 
it an internal principle which shall 
countervail the dangers to which it 
must needs be exposed. Now, the 
love and intelligent appreciation of 
good poetry can scarcely co-exist with 
a passion for the outrageous stimulant 
at least of bad novels. And if we be 
told that “‘ Marmion,” “‘The Princess,” 
and many others, are merely novels in 
verse, we maintain that, even so, they 
are comparatively free from one, at 
least, of the evils of novels in prose: 
their very form makes all readers in- 
stinctively feel that they represent the 
ideal, and not the actual. 

Of course, poetry has its own dan- 
gers. There is some whose characte- 
ristic is sickliness; which makes silly 
young ladies and moping affected 
young gentlemen. ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
has, in the long run, done more harm 
than “Don Juan.” Profligacy has 
sneaked, in disguise, into some of our 

stry. We would recommend readers 
of the “ Life-Drama,” and of some 
other pretty poems of the day, to rub 
off the musical colouring of verse, and 
take a steady look into the face of the 
thought before them. Too many 

oets have been latitudinarian. This 
is the natural tendency, without due 
corrective, of the poetic instinct, which 
seeks to find love und beauty in every 
thing. The couplet which, in a pointed 
and popular shape, expresses the lati- 


. 
* So Uncle Toby: “ ‘ He is the father of lies, and is cursed already,’ said Dr, Slop. ‘I 


tudinarian sentiment, that acceptable 
virtue may exist without orthodox be- 
lief, has been borrowed by Pope from 
Cowley, speaking of Crashaw’s se- 
cession to home :— 


“ Even in error sure no danger is, 
When joined with so much piety.as his; 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets, might 
Be wrong—I'm sure his /ife was in the right.” 


The Papist Pope’s plagiarised version, 


“ For modes of faith let wrangling bigots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right,” 


has been so mischievously influential 
as to be esteemed worthy of distinct 
refutation by the acute Archbishop of 
Dublin. Or, once more. A peculiar 
difficulty seems to be felt at the pre- 
sent day, in admitting the eternity of 
future punishments. This, we venture 
to say, exists principally in legal minds 
attached to the Benthamite philosophy 
of jurisprudence. The habit of reject- 
ing all punishment that is not plainly 
exemplary or reformative, prevents 
the mind from looking beyond these 
accidents to the characteristic of jus- 
tice. Yet into how many minds have 
doubts of the Scripture representation 
of God’s moral government been in- 
jected, like a dart of fire, by Burns, 
herein an unconscious Origenist :— 


“I'm wae to think upon that den, 
E’en for your sake.” * 


Above all, death has too often been 
objectionably treated by our poets. 
The prevalent idea that the souls of 
little children are metamorphosed into 
angels—one, with the denial of which 
we have known a pious simple believer 
greatly scandalised, is a part of the 
mythology of the heart, in a Christian 
shape, which poetry has enabled to 
pass current. But some of them are 
responsible for much worse than this 
beautiful fancy. How many have the 
led to believe practically, that death is 
but a sweet and dreamless sleep. Who 
can estimate the effects of the odious 
flippancy, for instance, with which it 
has been treated by Pope in his 
Epitaph on himself? Yet, after all 
drawbacks, we believe that there is a 
progress of poetry, as there is of so- 
ciety. And what is progress?—is it 


am sorry for it,’ s:id my Uncle Toby.” Such opinicns have a more respectable pedigree than 


might have been imayined, as we could easily show. 
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the mere blind, undisciplined heaving 
of a lifeless tide of dissociated units, 
agitated by windsof chance? Notso; 
when we gaze at the gallant vessel on 
the horizon line, steering away to some 
distant harbour, we cannot see the 
pilot at the wheel, we cannot hear the 
word of command, but we know that 
there is a living hand that guides, and 
that the vessel obeys a living purpose. 
Such a purpose we trace in the pro- 
gress of literature. In morality we 
find an unbeliever like Shaftesbury 
overruled to that theory of moral sen- 
timent which, interrogated by Butler, 
becomes the witness to virtue, to duty, 
and to God. In poetry, after all tem- 
porary aberrations of taste, we find 
that ever living and ever moulding 
men’s minds which is based upon a 
true view of our nature, and informed 
by the eternal principles of truth. 
Thus, the best manual of systematic 
morality in our language, Dr. Whe- 
well’s “ Elements of Morality,” is de- 
dicated to Wordsworth, as due to one 
in whom the writer, ‘along with 
many others, found a spirit of pure and 
comprehensive morality, operating to 
raise his readers above the moral tem- 
per of those times.” It has been falsely 
said that the immortality of man means 
that the species is imperishable, while 
the individuals are mortal ; it may truly 
be predicated of bad poetry and bad 
poets, that the succession is continuous 
and unbroken, while the particular in- 
dividuals have a name that, in one or 
two generations, perisheth out of the 
city. 

‘And now, turning from the readers 
to the writers of poetry, seriously do 
we recommend to the consideration of 
our younger bards the memorable 
dictum of the heathen, that the good 
poet must be a good man. To Mr, 
Smith we would add, ex abundanti, 
that over and above purging away 
certain peccant humours, he must 
train his mind by severe discipline; 
that he must learn more truly and 
more deeply what human life is, before 
he can expect to dramatise it; that 
his comparisons, beautiful as they are, 
are too monotonous, and need fresh 
infusions from a larger knowledge. 
Let us whisper deferentially to Ten- 
nyson—let us say in bolder tones to 
Mr. Arnold, that Pliny esteemed it an 
unhopeful prospect for art, when 
sculptors, instead of charming by 
forms, made use of glittering sub- 
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stances and coloured rocks, to attract 
a gaping and ignorant wonder to those 
showy materials. Thoughts are to 
words as the form to the sculptor’s 
materials, A glittering, affected lan- 
guage is the trick of the day ; it may 
not last longer than the Elizabethian 
Euphuism — it will not please more 
generations than one. 

A few concluding words. Poetry, 
we said, is the expression of the want 
of something better than this world can 
- God has given us no want which 

as not its proper end, therefore poetry 
is a proof of man’s immortality. This 
is not the fantastic argument of a 
dreamer; it is suggested by him who 
has given the name to that philosophy 
which multiplies the comforts and uti- 
lities of life, covers our land with a net- 
work of iron rails, and flashes thought 
along the wires. If any man,” says 
Bacon, * will look closely, poetry sup- 
plies proof that a mightier magnitude, 
a more perfect order, a fairer variety, 
is the aim of the human mind, than it 
may find in nature, since the fall.” 
Poetry, then, is an historian and a 
prophet—the historian of a glory that 
1s past —the prophet of a glory that 
shall be roma Our poetry is a 
voice of longing and of yearning, but 
in heaven, where the ideal and the 
actual coincide, the poetry is triumph~ 
ant—‘* The Song of Moses” and **'The 
Song of the Lamb.” We may not 
have poetic power, we may not even 
have poetic taste, but we have the root 
of poetry in our souls, 

We do not, then, esteem it a bad 
symptom of our age, that we have so 
many young poets—a fact which im- 
plies many readers, We are more 
than unwilling that the education of 
the poetical part of our nature should 
be eliminated. We will none of the 
theories which would give to God the 
reason only; the fairest products of the 
imagination are due to Him also. We 
have a symbol of this in the fragrant 
ointment and the alabaster box, more 
signally still in the Arimathean and 
Nicodemus. Linen of coarse texture 
may suffice for shroud and winding- 
sheet ; nay, it shall be the finest and 
costliest the loom can weave. A 
moderate quantity of spices will be 
enough; ‘nay, His body shall lie 
steeped in heaps of Arabian odours. 
A common sepulchre will serve for the 
resting-place of the corpse ; nay, the 
clay shall not lie on Him who was the 
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rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley; He shall not lie in the Potter's- 
field—His body shall have a garden of 
beauty, where trees shall wave over it 
all the summer long, and flowers shall 
make a pleasant smell. For Him, 
then, we claim the fine linen, and the 

ices of man’s wonderful intellect, the 
ointment of thought in the alabaster 
box of poetic form. We would not 
only have the adoration of the shep- 


herds ; we love to see Bacon and Whe- 
well, Buckland and Sedgewick, bring- 
ing to Him the gold of philosophy, and 
Butler the preserving myrrh of pure 
morality ; and it is our earnest hope, 
that more and more of our poets ma 

add to the grains of frankincense which 
have been already flung into the fire, 
which burns in the temple, by Keble 
and Heber, by Milton and Words- 


worth, 





SCOTTISH CAVALIERS AND JACOBITE CHIEFTAINS.* 


Tue passage of a people out of the 
barbaric but splendid era of chivalry, 
into that of peaceful economic develop- 
ment, is no doubt a subject well worthy 
of philosophic observation. But there 
are few men capable of harmonising 
both sides of such a picture. The 
economist is rarely philosopher enough 
to do justice to the hero, and the man 
of sentiment has as seldom the capa- 
city to relieve the details of mere mate- 
rial progress from dryness and insi- 
pidity. Mr. Burton, our latest Scot- 
tish historian, aspires to present these 
two phases of his country’s progress in 
artistic combination. We have the 
picturesque career of Dundee at one 
end of the composition, and the chim- 
neys of Glasgow at the other. Mr. 
Burton is a scientific Whig, and has 
done the dull half of his work more 
agreeably than the lively one. He is 
a man of vigorous understanding, and 
of considerable, but not adequate, abi- 
lity in writing. A laborious clumsi- 
ness mars many of his best reflections, 
and one cannot help wondering at the 
vanity and ambitious awkwardness of 
his language, while recognising, with 
agreeable surprise, the force and jus- 
tice of the sentiments conveyed. But 
we must not quarrel with a man of 
ability, because his style is not equal 
to his matter, nor his treatment of the 
heroic equal to that of the economic 
half of his subject. In some moods of 
mind a philosophic man may regret 
that the arts of peace, in putting an 
end to the dangers and lawlessness of 


rection.” By John Hill Burton, 





* “ History of Scotland, from the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insur- 
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the chivalrous times, have supplanted 
also their nobility of sentiment and 
their grace of genius. No inaugural 
odes of mechanics’ institutes will ever 
equal the Jacobite songs of Scotland. 
No lectures on mental or moral philo- 
sophy will ever stir in the bosoms of 
the Scottish youth the sentiments of 
generosity, honour, and devotion which 
actuated thousands of men of all ranks 
in the days of Scotland’s poverty and 
so-called ignorance. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a law of social compensa- 
tion, that as a people lose fervor, 
genius, and nationality, they gain the 
ability of producing and securing the 
enjoyment of wealth, and with wealth 
the advantages of every kind of men- 
tal and bodily cultivation. No one 
would wish, in his own person, to make 
a permanent change from the more 
= to the more poetic period. Mr. 

urton hardly feels at home in re- 
visiting the ante-union epoch even on 
paper ; and, truth to say, his post- 
union disquisitions are too cleverly dis- 
creet and too correctly dull to afford 
us any delight, however great the in- 
struction we might draw from them if 
we needed anything to convince us of 
the advantages of peace, order, and a 
strong central government. But that 
cry of Sir Colin Campbell’s, ‘* We'll hae 
nane but Highland bonnets here,” has 
stirred within us something of the spirit 
of the olden time, and we will leave 
the cold patriotism of the Dalrymples 
and even the calm wisdom of President 
Forbes at one side for the present, and 
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cast back a glance on Scottish worthies 
of less prudence and more spirit : 
Montrose, Dundee, Lochiel — ‘Tories 
though they were in the sense of the 
word as used by Whigs of the revolu- 
tion — would we had such men by Sir 
Colin's side, wherever he may be above 
ground this day, with his bonneted 
warriors! A war like this in which 
we are now engaged teaches us some 
tolerance for martial virtue, and shows 
that some service may be done to the 
state by other means than depopula- 
tion, withdrawal of labour from the 
fields to the factories, and other eco- 
nomic processes, which, if not arrested 
by some such fortunate calamity, 
would very soon have left us the prey 
of any European power bold enough 
to face the dogmas of our newspapers 
and the incantations of our schools of 
political economy. 

Mr. Burton’s political bias is mani- 
fest throughout the volumes before us. 
He is, as we have said, a thorough 
modern Whig; a Lowlander, enter- 
taing a contempt—hardly disguised— 
for his Gaelic nlie-seuieyeesn. This 
is a tone of feeling frequently to be 
met with in Scotland. It is anala- 
gous to the white man’s detestation of 
the negro, the Saxon’s dislike of the 
Celt; and, like prejudice in general, 
is as ill-founded in fact as in feeling, 
for in truth, neither Highlander nor 
Lowlander can claim to be purely of 
the Celtic or of the Teutonic breed. 
Mr. Robert Chambers, on the con- 
trary, in his delightful narrative of 
the ’45,* compiled from the private 
correspondence of the day, and to 
which we are largely indebted for 
minute and personal details of the 
Jacobite leaders, writes with much 
feeling for the va fate of the gal- 
lant Highland chieftains. ‘The ac- 
complished author of the “ Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers,” sympathises 
no less ardently in the broken fortunes 
of the royalist heroes, Montrose and 
Dundee, although he himself is re- 

arded as a modern Tory—that is, a 
rotestant, and a friend of the princi- 
ples of the house of Hanover. 

It will be desirable to remind the 
reader, in the first place, of the manner 
in which Scotland—after many years of 
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active hostility and intense national 
dislike of the sister state — found her- 
self, in the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century, united to England 
in a manner most flattering to the pride 
of the smaller kingdom. The King 
of Scotland, on the extinction of the 
direct line of Tudor, became heir to 
the English crown. James Stuart, 
the sixth of Scotland and first of 
England, had a double claim to the 
succession made vacant by the death 
of Queen Elizabeth; for the blood of 
his great-grandmother, Margaret Tu- 
dor, daughter of King Henry VIL, 
was transmitted to him by both pa- 
rents — his ill-fated father, Darnley, 
and his still more unhappy mother, the 
beautiful Mary Stuart. 

Scotland saw with pride the descen- 
dant of her ancient princes swayin 
the sceptre of Great Britain; nor di 
her attachment to her native dynasty 
cease even when fortune was adverse 
to the house of Stuart; when a cruel 
death — a temporary exile — a forced 
abdication awaited the successive so- 
vereigns of that ill-starred race. 

The Stuarts were scarcely seated on 
the throne of Great Britain when 
they alienated the affections of their 
northern subjects, by the ecclesiastical 
innovations they sought to introduce. 
James was weakly fond of prerogative, 
Charles I. inherited the pernicious 
views of his father. He was swayed 
by unwise advisers; and having him- 
self a warm attachment to the 
ritual of the Reformed Church of 
England, sought, with a mistaken 
zeal, to impose on his Presbyte- 
rian subjects the liturgy and epis- 
copalian form of Church government 
which prevailed in England. But the 
temper of the Scotch Protestants was 
strongly opposed to these changes. 
The Reformation in that country had 
taken = under very different aus- 
pices from those which heralded its 
advent in England. The Church of 
Scotland had assumed from the first 
the Presbyterian form; and the na- 
tion rejected with indignation the dis. 
cipline and ritual which Charles at- 
tempted to force on their acceptance. 
Many of the high nobility of Scotland 
protested — in the form of a Solemn 
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League and Covenant — against the 
threatened innovations. Among the 
subscribers to the Covenant appears 
the name of Montrose, in conjunction 
with that of Argyll, chieftains, soon 
afterwards to become bitter anta- 
gonists. 

James Grahame, fifth Earl, and first 
Marquis of Montrose, was born in 
1612, He possessed the personal ad- 
vantages of a graceful and well-pro- 
portioned form, though not exceeding 
the middle hight. His complexion 
was fair; his manner and address ele- 
gant and insinuating; his mind was 
cultivated ; his tasterefined. He was 
himself a poet of no mean order, 
Even amid the incessant toils of his 
short life, he found leisure to fami- 
liarise himself with the classic litera- 
ture of ancient Rome. In every re- 
spect he formed a striking contrast to 
his foe, Argyll. Archibald, Earl and 
Marquis of Argyll, was singularly un- 

repossessing in appearance. Red 
Pair a mean form, and a sinister obli- 
quity of vision, only too characteristic 
of his crooked nature, distinguished 
this great chief of the Clan Campbell. 
e adhesion of Montrose to the 
Solemn League and Covenant was not 
of long duration. He hated and dis- 
trusted Argyll, and apprehended dan- 
ger to monarchy itself from the ex- 
treme views of his colleagues. He 
wrote loyally to the King, urging him 
to abandon his ecclesiastical schemes 
— to come in person to Scotland, and 
assure his subjects that he was not 
hostile to their liberties :— 


“ Sir, — Your ancient and native king- 
dom of Scotland is in a mighty distemper. 
It is incumbent on your Majesty to find out 
the disease, remove the causes, and apply 
convenient remedies. The cause 
is a fear and apprehension, not without some 
reason, of changes in religion, and that su- 
perstitious worship should be brought in 
upon it, and therewith all their jaws in- 
fringed, and their liberties invaded. Free 
them, sir, from this fear, as you are free 
from any such thoughts, and undoubtedly 
you shall thereby settle that state in a firm 
Obedience to your Majesty in all time com- 
ing. They have no other end but to pre- 
serve their religion in purity, and their li- 
berties entire. That they intend the over- 
throw of monarchical government is a ca- 
lumny. . . Theremedy of this danger- 
Gus disease consisteth only in your Majesty’s 
presence for a space in that kingdom. . . . 
Practise, sir, the temperate government. It 
fitteth the humour and disposition of the 
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nation best. It is most strong, most power- 
ful, and most durable of any. It gladdeth 
the heart of your subjects, and then they 
erect a throne there for you to reign — 
Jirmissimum imperium quo obedientes gau- 
dent.” 


Such advice as this did not consort 
well with the views of the Covenanting 
Lords. Montrose was deemed a traitor 
to their cause, while every day added 
to their hostile position as regarded 
their sovereign. Charles was by this 
time thoroughly embroiled with his 
Parliament. Civil war, was impend- 
ing. In this great struggle our sym- 
pathies at first lean to the popular 
side. Charles was undoubtedly guilty 
of unjustifiable aggression. Misled by 
an undue estimate of his royal prero- 
priv —rashly precipitete, yet weak. 
y vacillating in his conduct, he acted 
rarely on his own judgment, and was 
very unfortunate in his advisers. Straf- 
ford and Laud were bad counsellors 
for such a monarch. Had the one 
been successful in his scheme of *¢ tho- 
rough,” the other in his ecclesiastical 
reforms, the freedom of the nation 
would have been gravely imperilled, 
We rejoice in the overthrow of their 
designs, yet we sympathise with the 
men who bore themselves so, nobly 
when each in turn fell a sacrifice to 
popular hostility, and was called on to 
die for the principles he had advo- 
cated. ‘* After a long and hard strug- 
gle,” wrote Strafford to his royal 
master, urging him to consent to the 
bill of attainder, and his subsequent 
execution—“ I have come to the only 
resolution befitting me; all private 
interest should give way to the happi- 
ness of your sacred person, and of the 
state. . . . My soul, about. to quit 
this body, forgives all men all things 
with infinite contentment.” While the 
aArchbishop— 


“ Prejudged by foes determined not to spare, 

An old, weak man, for vengeance thrown 
aside, 

Laud, ‘in the painful art of dying’ tried 

(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 

Whose heart still flutters, though his wings 
forbear 

To stir in useless struggle), hath relied 

On hope, that conscious innocence supplied, 

And in his prison breathes celestial air.” 


On the 7th of May, 1642, the King 
wrote from York :— 


“Montrose, —I know I need no argu- 
ments to induce you to my service. Duty 
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and loyalty are sufficient to a man of so 
much honour as I know you to be: yet as I 
think this of you, so I will have you to be- 
lieve of me, that I would not invite you to 
share of my hard fortune if I intended you 


not to be a plentiful partaker of my good,” 
&e. &e. 


Two years later Montrose unfurled 
the royal standard among the wilds of 
Atholl; having received his commis- 
sion from Charles as Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of his Majesty's forces in Scot- 
land. And now commenced that brief 
but extraordinary career, which has 
excited the wonder and admiration of 
posterity. 

On the Ist of September in that 
year, Montrose, with a handful of 
Highlanders, imperfectly armed, and 
so badly provided with ammunition 
that aude were issued that no man 
should discharge his piece until sure 
of his mark, and that no random shots 
should be permitted, gained the vic- 
tory of Tippermuir. This success 
placed the city of Perth at his mercy, 
and enabled him to arm his troops at 
the expense of the citizens. Again, 
at Fyvie, with a very inferior force, 
and only fifty horsemen, Montrose de- 
feated the army of the Covenant, and 
annihilated their cavalry, consisting of 
a thousand horse. On this occasion 
all their utensils were melted down to 
supply bullets. ‘ Well done, pewter 
pot,” was a frequent exclamation 
among the marksmen, as each volley 
did deadly execution on their adver- 
saries, A still more remarkable 
achievement was the raid of Montrose 
into the very heart of his enemy’s 
country. Amidst snow and storm, he 
traversed the almost impassable moun- 
tain barriers which protected Argyll’s 
country from hostile aggression, and 
until then had been deemed impreg- 
nable. In the depth of winter, by 
forced marches, the ever active general 
ravaged the western highlands, burned 
Inverary Castle, the stronghold of his 
gest foe, and “spoiled” the sons of 

iarmid. On the 2nd of February, 
1645, he gained a signal victory over 
Argyll at Inverlochy, and soon after 
won the no-less important battle of 
Kilsyth. Perhaps not the least inte- 
resting incident in this brilliant cam- 
paign was the special protection ac- 
corded by the great cark es to the 
poet Drummond, of Hawthornden, a 
worthy homage to literature from one 
who was himself a poet. 


The star of James Grahame, Mar- 
quis of Montrose, had now attained 
its culminating point: it was thence- 
forward to decline, until it set in blood. 

While Montrose was regaining the 
Highlands for his sovereign, the bad 
success of the royalist cause in Eng- 
land induced Charles rashly to throw 
himself into the arms of the Scotch 
Covenanters, expecting from his north- 
ern subjects more lenient treatment 
than from his Roundhead adversaries. 
He was deceived. The Presbyterians 
actually bargained and sold him to the 
Parliament, and by this unworthy act 
indelibly disgraced their cause. Mont- 
rose, who had meantime suffered a 
disastrous defeat at Philiphaugh, was 
entreated by the King to fay down his 
arms. Charles was endeavouring to 
come to terms with his Parliament, 
and this was an essential condition. 
Montrose sorrowfully obeyed. . He 
retired to the Continent, there to 
learn, at a later period, the tragical 
fate of his royal master. 


“Tl sing thine obsequies with trumpet 
sounds, 

And write thine epitaph in blood and 
wounds.” 


Montrose was, however, long com- 
pa to remain inactive, though, as 

e afterwards said to the young King, 
when they met in exile, “I never had 
passion on earth so strong as that to 
do the King, your father, service.” .At 
length, when that prince’s cause. was 
proclaimed in Scotland, the ever de- 
voted Grahame sailed for the Orkneys, 
hoping once again to raise the high- 
lands in behalf of Charles Stuart. He 
had scarcely reached the mainland, 
when he was forced, by the extremity 
of hunger, to surrender himself to a 
former adherent, Macleod of Assynt, 
who, with unparalleled baseness, be- 
trayed him to the Covenanters, Of 
his heroic bearing when doomed to 
death by Argyll and his faction, with 
every added insult and indignity which 
malignity could devise, we shall relate 
in the stirring, yet minutely truthful 
words of Aytoun, in his lay on the 
execution of Montrose :— 


‘They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held « lion there, 
And not a fearless man. 
They set him high upon a cart— 
The hangman rode below ; 
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They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, 
They cheered the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 


“But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high, 

So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye, 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 

For well they knew the hero's soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that come to scoff at him 
Now turned aside and wept. 

+ ———— They placed him next 

Within the solemn hall ; 

Where once the Scottish Kings were 

throned 

Amidst their nobles all ; 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun 
To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


“ ¢ Now, by my faith, as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright St. Andrew’s cross, 
That waves above us there ; 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And, oh, that such should be! 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt you and me, 

Ihave not sought in battle field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared 1 hope, on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 


‘«¢ There is a chamber far away, 

Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

Fortruth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
This hand hath always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower, 
Give every town a limb, 

And God, who made, shall gather them : 
I go from you to Him!’ 


“‘ He is coming ! he is coming ! 
Like a bridegroom from his room 
Came the hero from his prison, 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
Then was glory on his forehead, 
Then was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die. 
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There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man |!” 


In proof of the perfect serenity of 
mind which Montrose exhibited while 
under sentence of death, we may men- 
tion the lines inscribed on the window 
of his prison the night before his exe- 
cution :— 


‘ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake ; 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake, 
Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air ; 
Lord! since thou know’st where all these 

atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thou’lt recover once my dust, 
And confident thou'lt raise me with the 
just.” 


The confident expectation, so far as 
regarded the mortal remains of Mont- 
rose, was eventually realised. His 
bones were collected and interred after 
his death. His heart underwent many 
varieties of fortune, so strange, so sin- 
gular, that we pause to recount them 
as detailed by a descendant, the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, formerly 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, in a letter to 
his daughters :— 


“The first Marquis of Montrose being 
extremely partial to his nephew, the second 
Lord Napier, and his wife, had always pro- 
mised at his death to leave his heart to the 
latter, as a mark of the affection which he 
felt towards her, for the unremitting kind- 
ness which she had shown to him in all the 
different vicissitudes of his life and fortune ; 
that, on the marquis’s execution, a confiden- 
tial friend of her own, employed by Lady 
Napier, succeeded in obtaining for her the 
heart of the marquis; that she, after it had 
been embalmed by her desire, enclosed it in 
a little steel case, made of the blade of Mont- 
rose’s sword, placed this case in a gold fila- 
gree box, which had been given to John 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, by a 
Doge of Venice, while he was on his travels 
in Italy. . . She transmitted the gold 
box, with Montrose’s heart in it, to the 
young Marquis of Montrose, who was then 
abroad with her husband, Lord Napier, in 
exile; that for some reason or another, the 
gold-box and heart had been lost sight of 
by both families, that of Montrose and that 
of Napier, for some time, until an intimate 
friend of his, the fifth Lord Napier, a gen- 
tleman of Guelderland, recognised in the 
collection of a collector of curiosities in Hol- 


land, the identical gold filagree box with the 
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steel case, and procured it for him when he 
was in that country.” 


This case was given by the fifth 
Lord Napier to his daughter, the 
mother of Sir Alexander Johnston. 
On her way to India the vessel was 
attacked by a French frigate. The 
old filagree box was shattered by a 
Ge; but the steel case remained un- 
injured. While in India, the lady 
found a goldsmith, who, partly from de- 
scription and from the preserved frag- 
ments, made a filagree case like the 
one which had been destroyed, in 
which was placed the heart of the 
hero :— 


“My mother’s anxiety about it gave rise 
to a report among the natives of the country 
that it was a talisman, and that whoever 
possessed it could never be wounded in bat- 
tle or taken prisoner. Owing to this report 
it was stolen from her, and for some time it 
was not known what had hecome of it. At 
last she learned it had been offered for sale 
to a powerful chief, who had purchased it 
for a large sum of money.” 


The writer of the narrative, becom- 
ing acquainted with this chief, begged 
for its restoration, detailing the cir- 
cumstances which made it valuable in 
his eyes. The chief— 


“ Tmmediately added that one brave man 
should always attend to the wishes of another 
brave man, whatever his religion or his 
nation might be ; that he, therefore, consi- 
dered it his duty to fulfil the wishes of the 
brave man whose heart was in the urn, and 
whose wish it was that his heart should be 
kept by his descendants, and for that reason 
he would willingly restore it to my mother. 
- « «+ My father and mother returned to 
Europe in 1792, and being in France when 
the revolutionary government required all 
persons to give up their plate, &c., en- 
trusted the silver urn, with Montrose’s heavé, 
to an Englishwoman of the name of 
Knowles, at Boulogne, who promised to 
secrete it until it could be sent safely to Eng- 
land. This person having died shortly after- 
wards, neither my mother or father, in their 
lifetime, nor I myself, since their death, have 
ever been able to trace the urn, although 
every exertion has been made by me for that 


purpose.” 


The events which succeeded the 
wreck of the royalist cause in Scot- 
land are familiar to all readers of gene- 
ral history. ‘The military despotism 
established by Cromwell was termi- 


nated by the restoration of monarchy, 


and the recall of Charles IT. to fill the 
throne of his father. Religious discord 
still remained rife in Scotland, and 
reached its acme of bitterness during 
the brief reign of the brother and suc- 
cessor to Charles II., King James II. 
The successful revolution of 1688, 
placed William of Orange on the throne, 
made vacant by the forced abdication 
of his royal father-in-law, who passed 
the remnant of his daysin dreary ex- 
ile. It was at this juncture that the des- 
perate fortunes of the House of Stuart 
were well-nigh retrieved by another 
Scottish cavalier, nearly allied in re- 
pautien as in name to the Great Gra- 
ame, Marquis of Montrose. 

John Grahame of Claverhouse, af- 
terwards Viscount Dundee, was a 
ronan son of the House of Fintrie. 

Ie had the advantage of a learned edu- 
cation at the University of St. An- 
drew’s; but probably did not profit 
much by his studies, as he wrote and 
spoke his own language very ungramma- 
tically. His genius lay in war, not in 
the peaceful pursuits of literature. His 
career commenced on the Continent, 
and he served for a time under the 
Prince of Orange, to whom he after. 
wards proved so formidable an oppo- 
nent. He saved William’s life at the 
battle of St. Neff, but a petty misunder- 
standing completely estranged them 
soon after. 

Claverhouse has been depicted in 
very varied colours, as the portrait 
happens to be drawn by friend or by 
foe. ‘ Bloody Claverse,” ‘ Hero- 
fiend,” are among the mildest epithets 
lavished on him by the one party, while 
his admirers describe him in terms of 
unqualified eulogy. In illustration we 
would refer our readers to Professor Ay- 
toun’s re ‘* Viscount Dundee,” 
in the ** Lays,” where he criticises Mr. 
Macaulay’s statements about Claver- 
house, from which he strongly dissents. 
Perhaps the most faithful portraiture 
extant may be that of the novelist. Sir 
Walter Scott has finely described Gra- 
hame of Claverhouse, in *¢ Old Morta- 
lity.” Even his horse, a supposed gift 
from the enemy of mankind, is not un- 
noticed. Friends and foes, at least, 
concur in acknowledging Colonel Gra- 
hame of Claverhouse to have been 
brave to excess, a skilful commander, 
and a devoted servant to King James 
Il. Even after the monarch’s abdica- 
tion Dundee did not despair of his 
cause, but hastened to Edinburgh to 
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exhort the Duke of Gordon to main- 
tain the Castle against the Convention, 
as the revolution party were then 
termed, while he hastened to the High- 
lands to raise King James's standard 
among the royal clans. 

General Mackay, on the part of the 
Convention, advanced northward to en- 
counter the redoubtable Dundee. The 
armies met at Killiecrankie, a wild 
mountain pass near Blair-Atholl. 
There, at the moment of victory, Dun- 
dee fell, mortally wounded in a gallant 
charge which scattered the foe. But 
the success was deemed to be dearly 
an when the life of the great 
ome Ian dhu nan Cath, was the for- 
eit. 

In his description of the battle- 

und and military dispositions at 
illiécrankie, Mr. Hill Burton has 
warmed into unusual animation. We 
quote at length this, probably the most 
Frese passage to be met with in 


is two volumes :— 


“The most picturesque of Scottish battle- 
fields is stamped by the hand of nature with 
marks which seem destined to remain while 
the crust of the earth holds together; and, 
long as the memory of the battle may be 
preserved, it is likely to be lost in oblivion 
behind the multitudinous thickening of 
greater events, ere those peculiar features, 
which are adjusted to every stage of the tra- 
gedy with so expressive an exactness, are 
obliterated. The spot at once indicates the 
general character of the conflict, and its mi- 
nuter features fit with singular accuracy into 
the mournful narrative of the defeated gene- 
ral. Though not the field of battle, the na- 
tare of the pass itself had an important 
influence on the whole calamity; for it de- 
prived Mackay, after having entered it, of 
all chance of a selection of ground. The 
Highland rivers, generally sweeping along 
winding valleys between chains of mountains, 
sometimes seem to break, as it were, through 
such a barrier, where it is cleft in two, like 
the traverses of the Jura; and such a cleft, 
as a formidably defensible gate to the country 
beyond it, is generally called a pass. In 
Killiecrankie, the cleft is not straight down 
from the general upper level of the moun- 
tain range, but appears as if cut into a decli- 
vity or hollow between widely separated 
summits, so that at the top of the rocks 
which form the walls of the narrow ravine, 
there is a sort of terrace stretching backward 
on either side, with a slightly inclined plane, 
the upper extremity of which starts abruptly 
upwards to the summits of the mountain range 
on either side of the declivity. And this pe- 
culiarity in the ground had considerable in- 
fluence ‘on’ the fate of the day: A broad 





terraced turnpike road, with many planta- 
tions, somewhat alter the character of the spot 
from its condition in Mackay's day, when the 
clefts and patches fit for vegetable growth 
were sprouted with the stumpy oak scrub in- 
digenous to Scotland, relieved by the softer 
features of its neighbour, the weeping birch, 
hanging with all its luxuriant tendrils from 
the rocks. The path of the army must have 
lain, not by the present road, but along by 
the base of the rocks, where roars the furious 
river, tumbling through all its course over 
great stones into successive holes, where, in 
uneasy rest, the waters have that inky black- 
ness peculiar to the pools of the moss-stained 
rivers of the Highlands. 

“On reaching the top of the pass, an alluvial 
plain was found, of small extent, but level as a 
Dutch polder, where the troops formed as they 
came in a string through the pass, and rested 
while the general set himself to the vain task 
of seeking a good position. He sent onwards 
an advance to announce traces of the enemy, 
who were but a little way on when they 
gave the announcement ; and Mackay riding 
to the spot, saw them appear on the sky-line 
of a bend in the hill above him to the north, 
from six to eight hundred feet higher than 
his position, and not a mile distant from it. 
Rising close over the small plain, where bis 
troops were forming, was an abrupt knoll, 
on which stand now a few old oaks,— 
the remnant, probably, of the scrubby cop- 
pice, which made the general notice it as 
full of trees and shrubs.’ Observing that 
the high ground on which the enemy appeared 
carried them directly, by an almost unvaried 
descent, to the top of this immediate eleva- 
tion, Mackay saw that the enemy, reaching 
it while his troops remained on the flat close 
under it, would undoubtly force them ‘ with 
confusion over the river.’ And no one who 
looks at the narrow strip of meadow, with the 
abrupt ascent rising over it, can have the 
least doubt that his apprehensions were well 
founded. 


‘* Let us now look to the other camp. When 
it was known at Blair Castle that Mackay 
was entering the pass, the Highland chiefs 
were clamorous for a battle. They said it 
was not the nature of their followers to keep 
together unless they came quickly to some 
decided result; and Dundee, from his previous 
experience of their rapid dispersal when he 
could not give them fighting or plunder, 
agreed to the proposal. They swept around, 
keeping the upper ground to the elevated 
bend on that ridge looking down on Killie- 
crankie, where we have seen that their ap- 
proach was first noticed from below. 

“The usually overpowering effect of a 
superior force of disciplined and equipped 
troops, would be lost in the vast arena on 
which the mountaineers looked down, confi- 
dent in the strength of their position, their 
command of an impetuous descent on an 
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enemy with a pit behind, and their ability to 
regain their rocks if their charge proved in- 
effective. It is easy to believe Lochiel’s as- 
sertion, that their own shout sounded loud 
and full, and that of the enemy below them 
faint and feeble. 


“ The armies faced each other, after they 
were formed, for more than two hours. The 
midsummer sun shone full on the Highland- 
ers, and Dundee would not charge until it 
had touched the western heights, The ob- 
ject of his adjustment was to cut through 
Mackay’s thin line with his impetuous bodies 
of Highlanders, to cut it effectually through 
in several places, and yet with so broad a 
blow at each as not merely to pass through, 
but to throw the whole into confusion. To 
make the blows effectual, it was necessary 
that his line should not be too thin; to make 
them tell fully along Mackay’s line, he must 
not make his own too short, or the intervals 
between the battalions too wide. If he erred, 
it was, as we shall see, in the latter cautious 
direction. 

“ The ground had an admirable slope for the 
necessary impulse. When the charge was 
given, the Highlanders came on at a slow trot, 
received the fire of their opponents, and, while 
they were screwing on their bayonets, dis- 
charged their own, threw down their guns, 
and rushed on with their slashing broad- 
swords, as sailors board with their cutlasses. 
Nothing but strong columns, or squares with 
the fixed bayonet, could stand the rush. 
The result was instantaneous ; and those who 
were not cut down were swept into the gulf 
of the pass. An accident created some hesi- 
tation in the charge of Dundee’s troop of 
cavalry. Jt had been commanded by Lord 
Dunfermline ; but a commission from James 
to a gentleman with the illustrious name of 
Sir William Wallace, to supersede him had 
just arrived. The men, not quite sure whom 
to obey, or unaccustomed to the method of 
the new commander, did not charge right 
forward at once. Dundee had ridden on, 
supposing that he was in their front, and, 
looking back, was surprised not to see them 
at band. Lord Dunfermline told Lochiel, 
that above the smoke he saw the general 
wave his hat over his head, as he rose in the 
stirrup to signal them onwards. It is then 
that he is supposed to have received his death - 
wound ; for it was by a bullet that entered 
his side, some inches within the breast-plate. 
As he dropped from his horse, a soldier named 
Johnson caught him. The dying man, with 
the instinct of the enthusiastic commander, 
asked anxiously how the day went. The 
supporter said it went well for the king, but 
he was sorry for him. Dundee answered, it 
mattered not for himself, if the day went well 
for the king. He appears to have died 
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* From the “ Burial March of Dundee.” Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” 



















































almost immediately ; and when some of his 
friends, finding him before life was extinct, 
endeavoured to remove him, they were 
obliged to abandon the attempt by the tire 
from Leven’s battalion remaining on the field. 
Those who were present said his body was 
wrapped in two plaids, and conveyed to Blair 
Castle. Within a short time afterwards he 
was buried beneath the secluded church of 
Blair ; and never vaulted roof or marble mo- 
nument covered the last abode of a more rest- 
less and ambitious heart than that which has 
slept in this quiet spot amidst peasant dust.” 


Dundee’s death at Killiecrankie can 
scarcely be subject of lamentation, even 
to his friends. It was a glorious ter- 
mination to a career which, if further 
prolonged, must have proved an un- 
enviable one. James If. was a dis- 
couraging master to fight for, notwith- 
standing the devotion, with which his 
general risked all in his cause. How 
noble was the rejoinder of Dundee to 
the friends who urged him not to en- 
gage personally in the battle. « Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “as I am absolutely 
convinced and have had repeated 
proofs of your zeal for the king’s ser- 
vice, and of your affection to me as his 
general and your friend, so I am fully 
sensible that my engaging personal; 
this day may be of some loss if I shall 
chance to be killed; but I beg leave 
of you, however, to allow me to give 
one shear darg (that is, one harvest 
day’s work) to the king, my master, 
that I may have an opportunity of con- 
vincing the brave clans, that I can 
hazard my life in the service as freely 
as the meanest of them.” 


“ Last of Scots and last of freemen— 
Last of all that dauntless race 
Who would rather die unsullied 
Then outlive the land’s disgrace ! 
O, thou lion-hearted warrior ! 
Reck not of the after time: 
Honour may be deemed dishonour— 
Loyalty be called a crime. 
Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 
Of the noble and the true— 
Hands that never failed their country, . 
Hearts that never baseness knew. 
Sleep ! and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee.”* 


The followers of Dundee dispersed, 
notwithstanding their success at Killie- 
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crankie. They could not find a leader 
qualified to head them as their de- 
fnew chief had done. The high- 
anders sought safety in their mountain 
fastnesses ; their chieftains made terms 
with the revolution government. The 
officers and gentlemen who had served 
under Dundee retired to France, 
There, after experiencing in too many 
instances the extremest privations, 
they found themselves reduced to the 
rank of private sentinels in the armies 
of Louis Quatorze. 

We may here revert to the sacrifices 
made by the Irish adherents of the 
House of Stuart, who with equal devo- 
tion imperilled life and property in the 
cause of James II., and, when the for- 
tunes of the monarch were utterly 
wrecked in Ireland, voluntarily expa- 
triated themselves, to the number of 
nearly 20,000. ‘The majority of these 
chivalrous men took service in France, 
where, under the name of the “ Irish 
Brigade,” they performed many valiant 
feats of arms during the wars of le 
grand monarque. 

A detailed narrative of these com- 
panies, under the command of their 
native leaders, has lately appeared,* 
containing, in addition to the text, 
much interesting matter in the form of 
notes. It is still incomplete, the first 
volume alone having been published. 
From this work we extract the story 
of the MacCarthys, Earls of Clancar- 
ty, of which illustrious family Justin 
MacCarthy, Lord Mountcashel, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Irish Brigade, 
was a member. 

Justin MacCarthy was a younger 
son of the first Earl of Clancarty, who 
had followed the fortunes of Charles 
II. when an exile, but was reinstated 
in his Irish possessions at the Restora- 
tion. The earl’s grandson, Donough, 
third Earl of ‘Clancarty, was a mere 
youth when the cause for which his 
family had fought and suffered was 
finally wrecked in Ireland. He was 
taken prisoner at the siege of Cork, and 
imprisoned in the tower of London, 
from whence he effected his on and 
sought refuge in France. He had 
married at the early age of sixteen ; 
and at the time of his death his eldest 
son, Robert Lord Muskerry, an officer 
in the British navy, made strenuous 
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efforts to recover the inheritance of his 
fathers. 

The Clancarty estates “had been so 
secured by Donough’s marriage settle- 
ment that no alleged rebellion or trea- 
son on his part in supporting King 
James II. against the Revolutionists, 
even admitting the support of the king 
to have vealby boot rebellion or treason, 
could legally affect more than Do- 
nough’s life interest in such estates ; 
and this marriage having taken place in 
1684, any children he might have had 
by that marriage down to any period 
of the war of the Revolution in Ireland 
(from 1688 to 1691) would necessarily 
be of such a ‘tender age’ then as to 
be quite incapable of rebellion or trea- 
son, and therefore equally incapable 
of being subjected to any forfeiture of 
property for offences of which they 
could not be adjudged guilty. Robert 
Lord Muskerry, who, on his succession 
by his father’s death to the title of 
Earl of Clancarty, was in command of 
a ship of war off the coast of New- 
foundland, consequently returned to 
Europe to endeavour to recover his 
property in Ireland.” 

Robert Earl of Clancarty had man 
connexions of influence at the Englis 
court, through whom to urge his claims 
to the estates, But the forfeited pro- 
= S was too valuable to be resigned 

’ the then possessors without a strug- 
gle. The English cabinet, influenced 
by their representations, left the earl 
to ‘‘his legal redress. The law was 
clear in his favour. A minor at the 
Revolution, he was incapable of trea- 
son ; and he claimed under a marriage 
settlement which placed his title be- 

ond the reach of attaint. With this 
incontestible title, he brought an eject- 
ment ; but met an insuperable obstacle 
in the unconstitutional unexampled in- 
terference of Parliament. By a reso- 
lution of the Commons, all barristers, 
solicitors, attorneys, or proctors that 
should be concerned for him were 
voted public enemies. His lordship’s 
cause was, in consequence, abandoned ; 
and this unparalleled act of oppression 
forced him to desert his country, and 
spend the remainder of his days in po- 
verty and in a foreign land.” 

Robert MacCarthy, Earl of Clan- 
carty, is mentioned by a contemporary 


* “History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of France.” By John Cornelius O’Cal- 
laghan. Vol. I. James McGlashan. Dublin: 1854. 
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as ‘a nobleman of the strictest probity, 
a sea-officer of the greatest valour and 
experience ;” and the treatment he 
met with on this occasion is, therefore, 
referred to as “the hard fate of one 
worthy of a better.” In the person of 
this nobleman, the earldom of Clan- 
carty, as a dignity denoting the head of 
the great sept or name of MacCarthy, 
disappears from history. 

The Ladies Margaret, Catherine, and 
Elizabeth MacCarthy, sisters to the 
exiled Earl Donough, and aunts to 
Robert Earl Clancarty, were no less 
unjustly dealt with. Their claim on 
the estate, together with that of their 
mother, the Dowager Countess, was 
ignored by Bentinck, afterwards Earl 
of Portland, the grasping favourite of 
William III. These unfortunate ladies 
endured every extremity of want and 
poverty, having appealed in vain as 
innocent persons, and miserably ne- 
cessitous, to the highest degree of dis- 
tress, to which may be added the con- 
sideration of their sex and quality ; in 
all which regards, over and above the 
equity of their pretensions, they hope 
to be found proper object of Christian 
charity, humanity and common justice.” 

We shall conclude this brief account 
of one of the noble families who en- 
dured the loss of all things from their 
attachment to the royal Stuarts, by 
recounting an anecdote of another 
MacCarthy, which has been preserved 
by Thomas Crofton Croker :— 

**A considerable part of the Mac- 
Carthy estate in the county of Cork 
was held by Mr. S——-, about the mid- 
dle of the last century. Walking one 
evening in his demesne, he observed a 
figure, apparently asleep, at the foot 
of an aged tree, and approaching the 
spot, found an old man extended on 
the ground, whose audible sobs pro- 
claimed the severest affliction. r. 
S—— inquired the cause, and was 
answered—‘ Forgive me, sir, my grief 
is idle; but to mourn is a relief to the 
desolate heart and humbled spirit. I 
am a MacCarthy, once the possessor of 
that castle, now in ruins, and of this 
ground. This tree was planted by my 
own hands, and I have returned to 
water its roots with’my tears. To- 
morrow I sail for Spain, where I have 
long been an exile and an outlaw since 
the Revolution. Iam an old man, and 
to-night, pu for the last time, 
bid farewell to the place of my birth 
and the house of my forefathers,’ ” 

VOle XLV.—NO, CCLXIX. 
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We trust that these cursory notices 
of men who endured with such noble 
disinterestedness les travaux d'une 
longue et triste indigence, will not be 
without interest for the generous 
reader, however opposed in principle 
to the cause for which they suffered. 
Who can think ‘without emotion of 
their sacrifices, as recorded by a con- 
temporary writer ?—how they cheer- 
fully acquiesced in a diminution of 
their stipulated pay, “in hopes the 
overplus of their just pay, amounting 
to fifty thousand livres a-month, re- 
trenched from them, might abate the 
obligations of their master to the 
French Court. The world knows 
with what constancy and fidelity they 
stuck ever since to the service of 
France, not but that they might push 
their fortunes faster in other services, 
but because it was to his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty their master owed obli- 
gations most, and had from him sanc- 
tuary and protection—nay, so wedded 
they were, for these reasons, to the 
French service, that many, who were 
some of them field-officers, others cap- 
tains and subalterns, and who could 
not be all provided for, pursuant to 
the methods taken for the modelment 
of their troops in France, had submit- 
ted to carry arms rather than quit the 
service their master expected succour 
from. Most of these poor gentlemen 
mouldered away under the fatigues 
and miseries of the musket, before 
there was room to replace them as 
officers. This vast stock of loyalty 
was not appropriated to the officers 
alone—it ran in the blood of the very 
common soldiers ; an instance whereof 
was seen in the wonderful affection 
they bore to the service, and the con- 
fidence the captains had in the fidelity, 
as well as bravery, of their men, who 
were so little acquainted and tainted 
with desertion, that, upon a day of 
march or action, the commanders were 
not seen in any apprehension their 
marauders or stragglers would give 
them the slip; and it was frequently 
observed the officers were less in pain 
for the return of the men, than these 
were to rejoin their comrades.” 

Having noted the devotion of those 
who followed in exile the fortunes of 
the abdicated monarch, we shall glance 
at the efforts made by the Jacobites 
in Scotland and England, for the es- 
tablishment on the throne of Great 
Britain of his son and one 
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The first Jacobite rebellion of 1715 
is greatly inferior in historic interest 
to the rising thirty years later, in 1745. 
The leader of the movement in Scot- 
land, the Earl of Mar, was influenced 
by motives of personal ambition ; and 
sacrificed, by his earns for com- 
mand, those whom his selfish policy 
had induced to arm for James Stuart. 
The “ Pretender”—as the sonof James 
II. was designated—also was not pos- 
sessed of those personal characteris- 
tics which call into existence the en- 
thusiasm of a people, and attach ad- 
herents to a desperate cause. His 
brief sojourn in Scotland rather dis- 
gusted his friends than stimulated 
their zeal for his restoration. 

The insurrection, commenced by 
Mar, when he summoned to his * tin- 
chel,” or hunting-match, at Braemar, 
the chieftains and gentlemen well af- 
fected to the cause, was inauspi- 
ciously terminated at Sheriffimuir, 
where he was checkmated by his rival, 
the great Duke of Argyll. Although 
a drawn-battle, the right wing of each 
army proving victorious, the conflict 
at Sheriffmuir resulted in the dispersion 
of the northern clans who had flocked 
to Mar’s standard; and, coupled 
with the signal overthrow of the 
Jacobite leaders on the border and in 
England, completed the discomfiture 
of this ill-planned revolt :— 


“There's some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’, man; 
But one thing I’m sure, 
That at Sherra-muir, 
A battle there was that I saw man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
But Florence ran fastest of a’ man. 


“Whether we ran, or they ran, 
Or they ran, or we ran, 
Or if there was running at a’ man, 
There no man can tell, 
Save one brave genarell, 
Who first began running of a’ man.” 


The suppression of the rising in 
England, which was headed by the 
Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Fors- 
ter, was tragical in the extreme. The 
insurgents, compelled to surrender at 
Preston, were treated with ruthless 
severity by the victors. Derwent- 
waterand Kenmuir perished on the scaf- 
fold, while the escape of Lord Niths- 
dale from the Tower, achieved by the 
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heroism of his Countess, which pre- 
served him from a similar fate, adds 
another chapter of deep interest to 
the true romance of history. 

Thirty years of comparative tran- 

uillity succeeded the suppression of 
the first Jacobite rebellion, Two ge- 
nerations of the House of Hanover 
sat on the throne of Great Britain. 
The “ Pretender,” or the Chevalier 
St. George, whom his adherents still 
regarded as King James IIL, had al- 
most ceased to dream of possessing 
the inheritance of his fathers, when 
his son, the youthful representative of 
the Stuarts and the Sobieskis, re. 
solved, unaided and alone, to strike a 
blow for the crown which his grand- 
father had won. Attended by but 
seven followers, discountenanced by 
the Court of France, the young ad- 
venturer sailed for Scotland, in the 
month of July, 1745; and unfurling 
his banner at Glenfinnin, on the coast 
of Inverness, summoned the friendly 
clans around his standard. 

The clan Cameron were the first to 
rally around the banner of Charles 
Edward Stuart. Their chief, one of 
the victims of 1715, was himself a son 
of Sir Evan Cameron, the companion 
in arms of Montrose and Dundee. 
Donald Cameron the younger, of Lo- 
chiel, the grandson of the redoubtable 
Sir Evan, had great influence in the 
Highlands. His talent and integrity 
of character made him respected by 
his own followers, and also by the 
neighbouring chieftains. He was, in 
common with all judicious friends of 
the young Prince, extremely averse to 
a rising which promised but little suc- 
cess, if unsupported by France. These 
considerations were urged in vain on 
the gallant Prince, who averred, that 
if but six trusty men would follow his 
standard, he would * choose far rather 
to skulk with them among the moun- 
tains of Scotland than to return to 
France.” 

The Prince had landed at Borodale, 
adjoining the southern extremity of 
Lochnanuagh. Thence he sent for 
Lochiel, requesting a personal inter- 
view:- As the stanch adherent jour- 
neyed to meet him, fully bent on de- 
terring him from the enterprise he had 
undertaken, Lochiel paused for a brief 
visit at the house of his brother, John 
Cameron of Fassefern, who endea- 
voured to dissuade him from a per- 
sonal interview with the Prince, and 
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urged that he should convey his sen- 
timents by letter. 

**No,” said Lochiel; ‘although my 
reasons admit of no reply, I ought, 
at least, to wait upon his royal high- 
ness.” 

*¢ Brother,” said Fassefern, ‘I know 
you better than you know yourself; 
if this Prince once sets his eyes upon 
you, he will make you do whatever he 
pleases.” 

Cameron of Fassefern judged rightly 
of the Prince’s powers of fascination. 
Both friends and foes have concurred 
in describing the manners of Charles 
Edward as singularly attractive and 
gracious. He possessed, too, a hand- 
some person and most winning demea- 
nour. He was then in his twenty-fifth 
year, inured to manly exercises; hardy, 
courageous, frank, and hopeful. Nor 
can he be contemplated at this period 
of his life otherwise than with warm 
admiration and respect. The “princely 
laddie” was worthy of a crown, and 
was adored by those followers who 
had personal access to him. Years 
afterwards, when disasters and sorrows 
had set their mark on the hero of the 
** forty-five,” those adherents even who 
had lost their all in his cause, and had 
but too good reason to judge him 
harshly, could not speak of him with- 
out deep emotion — so lasting, so real 
was the attachment inspired by his 
charm of manner, his personal hero- 
ism, and his unrepining endurance of 
cruel reverses of fortune. 

But in the instance of Lochiel, the 
prediction of his brother of Fassefern 
was completely verified. Lochiel urged 
on the prince the hopelessness of the 
expedition he had undertaken, and re- 
fused to arm in so desperate a cause. 
Had he persisted in his resolve, the 
rebellion of 1745 would have expired 
at its very birth; for the Jacobite 
chieftains of the western highlands 
were prepared to follow the example 
of the clan Cameron. Charles Edward 
having exhausted all his arguments 
with Lochiel, and without effect, at 
last exclaimed, as he announced his 
intention of risking all on the chance 
of success —‘* Lochiel may stay at 
home, and learn from the newspapers 
the fate of his prince.” 

** No,” said Lochiel ; ‘* I will share 
the fate of my prince, and so shall 
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every man over whom nature or for- 
tune has given me any power.” Thus 
the die was cast, and the rising of the 
“ forty-five ” began. 

On the 19th of August, the royal 
standard was unfurled at Glenfinnin, 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine, titular 
Duke of Athol. The title and estate: 
of Athol had devolved on his nex 
brother, Tullibardine having been at- 
tainted in 1715. He had lived in exile 
with James Stuart, and now accompa- 
nied his son on his expedition to Scot- 
land. The military leader of the Ja- 
cobite forces in “forty-five” was his 
younger brother. Lord George Mur- 
ray was a valuable accession to the 
prince’s cause. He had seen service 
abroad. He possessed talent, as well as 
devotion to the party he had embraced. 
To his counsels are due the brilliant 
successes which attended the Prince's 
banner, and the manceuvres which ena- 
bled his small army to baffle the more 
numerous forcessent to oppose him. The 
measures of this able leader made the 
Prince master of Edinburgh, and a 
victor in the heart of England, within 
a few days’ march of her alarmed me- 
tropolis. With the military details of 
the descent of the Highland army on 
the lowlands, the capture of Edinburgh, 
the victory of Preston, the march to 
Derby, the victory of Falkirk — when 
the Jacobite army had again sought 
Scottish ground — we have nothing to 
do. Nor shall we detail the dread 
conflict on Drummossie Muir, when the 
Stuart cause was hopelessly overthrown 
on the bloody field of Culloden, and 
the ‘‘son of a hundred kings ” became 
a fugitive and a wanderer “o'er hills 
that were by right his ain.” We 
pause only to recount a few personal 
anecdotes of the Jacobite chieftains. 
Their memorials have been gathered 
from various sources— some of them 
already published; others original — 
the testimony of eyewitnesses and 
personal actors in the scenes they de- 
scribe, by the labours of Mr. Robert 
Chambers.* They form an unpretend- 
ing volume of unequalled and unsur- 
passable interest. His book is one 
which will hardly be read without emo- 
tion, even by those whose convictions 
are entirely opposed to the belief for 
which the Jacobites fought and died. 

It may be interesting to give the 
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names and numbers of the clans who 
armed for the Stuarts in the “forty- 
five.” These details are given in an 
octavo life of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. London: 1767 :— 


CLAN REGIMENTS, AND THEIR COMMANDERS. 
Lochiel—Cameron of Lochiel .. o «- 700 


Appin—Stuart of Ardshiel ee +. 200 

Clanranald— Macdonald Cyounger] of 
Clanranaid .. +» 300 
Keppoch— Macdonald of Keppoch ee +» 200 

Kinlochmoidart—Macdonald of Kin- 
lochmoidart .. «- 100 
Glencoe— Macdonald of Glencoe ee «- 120 
Macinnon—Macinnon of Macinnon .. e- 120 
Macpherson—Macpherson of Cluny .. ee 120 
Glengarry—Macdonald of Glengarry .. e- 300 
Glenbucket—Gordon of Glenbucket .. +. 800 
Maclachlan—Maclachlan of that ilk .. e+ 200 
Struan—Robertson of Struan .. «- 200 
Glenmorriston—Grant of Glenmorriston + 100 
2960 


LOWLAND REGIMENTS, 
Athole—Lord George Murray .. ee +. 600 


Ogilvie—Lord Ogilvie, Angusmen .. e- 900 
Perth—Duke of Perth .. ee eo +» 700 
Nairn—Lord Nairn ee oe oe +. 200 
Edinburgh—Roy Stuart es ee + 450 
HORSE. 
Lord Elcho and Lord eee ee es 120 
Lord Pitsligo .. ee ee « 80 
Earl of Kilmarnock ee ee e- + 60 


At the head of the list we have the 
name of Lochiel, of whose devotion we 
have already spoken. He was wounded 
at Culloden; but lurked in conceal- 
ment for five months afterwards, until 
conveyed, with his prince, to France. 
It was only towards the close of this 
dreary period of skulking, that Charles 
Edward and Lochiel found themselves 
re-united. The prince had been roving 
among the Western Isles, but being 
again on the mainland of Scotland, 
sought eagerly for some means of re- 
joining his faithful adherent :— 


“ The prince now crossed Loch Arkaig, 
and was conducted to a fastness in the fir- 
wood of Auchnacarry belonging to Lochiel. 
Here he received a message from that chief- 
tain and Macpherson of Cluny, informing 
him of their retreat in Badenoch, and that 
the latter gentleman would meet him on a 
certain day at the place where he was, in 
order to conduct him to their habitation, 
which they judged the safest place for him. 
Impatient to see these dear friends, he would 
not wait for the arrival of Cluny at Auch- 
nacarry, but set out for Badenoch imme- 
diately, trusting to meet the coming chief 
by the way, and take him back. Of the 


journey into Badenoch, a long and danger- 
ous one, no particulars have been preserved, 
excepting that, as the prince was entering 
the district, he received from Mr. Macdonald 
of Tullochcroam (a place on the side of Loch 
Laggan) a coarse brown short coat, a shirt, 
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and a pair of shoes — articles of which he 
stood in great need. Jt was on this occa- 
sion, and to this gentleman, that he said he 
had come to know what a quarter of-a peck 
of meal was, as he had once lived on such a 
quantity for nearly a week. He arrived in 
Badenoch on the 29th of August, and spent 
the first night at a place called Corineur, at 
the foot of the great mountain Benalder. 
This is a point considerably to the east of 
any district he had as yet haunted. On the 
opposite side of Benalder, Loch Ericht di- 
vides Badenoch from Athole. It is one of 
the roughest and wildest parts of the high- 
lands, and therefore little apt to be intruded 
upon, although the great road between 
Edinburgh and Inverness passes at the dis- 
tance of a few miles. The country was 
destitute of wood; but it made up for this 
deficiency as a place of concealment by the 
rockiness of its hills and glens. The country 
was part of the estate of Macpherson of 
Cluny, and was used in summer for grazing 
his cattle ; but it was considered as the re- 
motest of his grassings. 

“Cluny and Lochiel, who were cousins- 
german, and much attached to each other, 
had lived here in sequestered huts or sheil- 
ings for several months with various friends, 
and attended by servants, being chiefly sup- 
plied with provisions by Macpherson younger 
of Breakachie, who was married to a sister 
of Cluny. Their residence in the district 
was known to many persons, whose fidelity, 
however, was such, that the Earl of Loudoun, 
who had a military post at Sherowmore, not 
many miles distant, never all the time had 
the slightest knowledge or suspicion of the 
fact. The Highlanders did, indeed, during 
this summer, exemplify the virtue of secrecy 
in an extraordinary mapner. Many of the 
principal persons concerned in the insurrec- 
tion had been concealed and supported ever 
since Culloden in those very districts which 
were the most thoroughly beset with troops, 
and which had been most ravaged and plun- 
dered. . . . + Next day, August 30, 
Charles was conducted to a place called 
Mellaneuir, also on Benalder, where Lochiel 
was now living in a small hut with Mac- 
pherson younger of Breakachie, his principal 
servant Allan Cameron, and two servants of 
Cluny. When Lochiel saw five men ap- 
proaching under arms—namely, the Prince, 
Lochgarry, Dr. Archibald Cameron, and two 
servants—he imagined that they must be a 
military party, who, learning his retreat, 
had come to seize him. It was in vain to 
think of flying, even though the supposed 
military party had been more numerous, for 
he was still a cripple, in consequence of the 
wounds in his ankles. He therefore re- 
solved to defend himself as well as circum- 
stances would permit. Twelve firelocks and 
some pistols were prepared; the chief and 
his four companions had taken up positions, 
and levelled each his piece, and all was ready 


for saluting the approaching party with a 
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carefully-aimed volley, when Lochiel distin- 
guished the figures of his friends. Then, 
hobbling out as well as he could, he received 
the Prince with an enthusiastic welcome, and 
attempted to pay his duty to him on his 
knees, . . - The gentlemen whom 
Charles here met for the first time in his 
wanderings were, like all those he had met 
previously, astonished at the elasticity of 
mind which he displayed in circumstances 
of so much discomfort and danger, and under 
prospects, to say the least of them, so much 
less brilliant than what had recently been 
before him. 

“The day after Cluny’s arrival, it was 
thought expedient that there should be a 
change of quarters, They therefore removed 
two Highland miles farther into the recesses 
of Benalder, to a sheiling called Uiskchilra, 
‘superlatively bad and smoky,’ as Donald 
Macpherson has described it, but which the 
Prince never once complained of. ° 

“ After spending two or three uncomforta- 
ble days in the smoky sheiling, they removed 
to ‘a very romantic and comical habitation, 
made by Cluny, at two miles’ farther dis- 
tance into Benalder, called the Cage. It 
was really a curiosity,’ says Donald Mac- 
pherson, ‘and can scarcely be described to 
perfection. It was situate in the face of a 
very rough, high, rocky mountain called 
Letternilichk, which is still a part of Ben- 
alder, full of great stones and crevices, and 
some scattered wood interspersed. The ha- 
bitation called the Cage, in the face of that 
mountain, was within a small thick bush of 
wood. There were first some rows of trees 
laid down, in order to level a floor for the 
habitation, and as the place was steep, this 
raised the lower side to equal height with 
the other, and these trees, in the way of 
joists or planks, were entirely well levelled 
with earth and gravel, There were betwixt 
the trees, growing naturally on their own 
roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, which, 
with the trees, were interwoven with ropes 
made of heath and birch twigs all to the top 
of the Cage, it being of a round, or rather 
oval shape, and the whole thatched and 
covered over with fog. This whole fabric 
hung, as it were, by a large tree which re- 
clined from the one end all along the roof to 
the other, and which gave it the name of the 
Cage; and by chance there happened to be 
two stones, at a small distance from [each] 
other, next the precipice, resembling the 
pillars of a bosom chimney, and here was 
the fire placed. The smoke had its vent 
out there, all along a very stony part of the 
rock, which and the smoke were so much 
of a colour, that no one could have distin- 
guished the one from the other in the clearest 
day.” 





Lochiel eventually obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment in the French ser- 
vice. He died in 1748. His brother 
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of Fassefern has found a biographer 
among the contributors to Taz Dusiin 
Untverstry Macazine. We refer our 
readers, who may desire to trace the 
after history of the Camerons, to the 
memoir contained in No. CCLVIL., 
of Maaa, for May, 1854. 

It will be remarked, on a reference 
to the list of clans who armed in 45, 
that the Macdonalds constituted a 
considerable part of Charles Edward’s 
forces. Macdonald of Clanranald, 
Macdonald of Keppoch, Macdonald 
of Kinlochmoidart, and Macdonald 
of Glencoe, all headed their respec- 
tive septs. But the already illus- 
trious name has received fresh and 
undying laurels from the devotion and 
heroism of Flora Macdonald, the lady 
who so largely contributed to the 
Prince’s safety after the disastrous 
fight of Culloden. Flora was the 
daughter of Macdonald of Milton, in 
South Uist, but resided in Skye with 
her mother, whose second husband, 
Macdonald of Armadale, had held 
aloof from the Jacobite party, though 
not disinclined in principle to that 
cause. On the ruin of his hopes, 
Charles Edward had sought refuge 
among the Western islands, and under 
the protection of Flora Macdonald, for 
whose servant he passed, disguised in 
female garb, spent many weary days 
wandering from island to island. 

While in Skye, and under the 
guardianship of this heroic girl, the 
Prince owed much to the hospitality of 
Macdonald of Kingsburgh. The night 
passed by Charles as his guest has 
been described with much animation 
by Mr. Chambers. The prince, dis- 
guised as Flora’s maid, was journeying 
with her on Sunday, an humble 
highland follower, Nial Mackechan, 
afterwards remarkable as being the 
father of Marshal Macdonald, one of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s most distin- 
guished generals, being their only at- 
tendant :— 


“In crossing a stream which traversed 
the road, Charles held up his petticoats in- 
delicately high, to save them from being 
wet. Kingsburgh pointed out that, by 
doing so, he must excite strange suspicions 
among those who should happen to see him ; 
and his Royal Highness promised to take 
better care on the next occasion. Accord- 
ingly, in crossing another stream, he per- 
mitted his skirts to hang down and float 
upon the water. Kingsburgh again repre- 
sented that this mode was as likely as the 
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other to attract observation ; and the Prince 
could not help laughing at the difficulty of 
adjusting this trifling and yet important 
matter. His conductor further observed 
that, instead of returning the obeisance 
which the country people made to them in 
passing by a curtsy, his Royal Highness 
made a bow; and also that, in some other 
gestures and attitudes of person, he com- 
pletely forgot the woman, and resumed the 
man. ‘Your enemies,’ remarked Kings- 
burgh, ‘call you a pretender ; but if you be, 
I can tell you you are the worst at your 
trade I ever saw.’ ‘ Why,’ replied Charles, 
laughing. ‘I believe my enemies do me as 
much injustice in this as in some other and 
more important particulars, I have all my 
life despised assumed characters, and am 
perhaps the worse dissimulator in the world.’ 
The whole party—Charles, Kingsburgh, and 
Miss Macdonald—arrived in safety at Kings- 
burgh House about eleven at night. 

“The house of Kingsburgh was not at 
this time in the best possible case for enter- 
taining guests of distinction; and, to add to 
the distress of the occasion, all the inmates 
had long been gone to bed. The old gen- 
tleman, however, lost no time in putting 
matters in proper trim for affording a supper 
to the party. He introduced Charles into 
the hall, and sent a servant up stairs to 
rouse his lady. . She did not 


upbraid her husband for having been so 
imprudent, but, on the contrary, asked if he 
thought the stranger would know anything 
regarding the Prince. Kingsburgh then 
took his wife’s hands into his own, and said 
seriously, ‘ My dear, this is the Prince him- 


self.’ She could not restrain her alarm 
when he pronounced these emphatic words, 
but exclaimed, ‘The Prince! then we'll be 
all hanged!’ Kingsburgh replied, ‘We can 
die but once—could we ever die in a better 
cause? We are only doing an act of hu- 
manity, which anybody might do. Go,’ he 
added, ‘and make haste with supper. Bring 
us eggs, butter, cheese, and whatever else 
you can quickly make ready.’ ‘ Eggs, but- 
ter, and cheese !’ repeated Mrs. Macdonald, 
alarmed upon a new but scarcely less inte- 
resting score—the horour of her housewife- 
ship; ‘ what a supper is that for a prince— 
he'll never look at it!’ ‘ Ah, my good wife,’ 
replied Kingsburgh, ‘ you little know how 
this poor prince has fared of late! Our 
supper will be a treat to him. Besides, to 
make a formal supper would cause the ser- 
vants to suspect something. Make haste, 
and come to supper yourself.’ Lady Kings- 
burgh was almost as much alarmed at her 
husband’s last expression as she had been 
about her provisions. ‘ Je come to supper!’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘I know not how to behave 
before majesty!’ ‘But you must come,’ 
Kingsburgh replied ; ‘the Prince would not 
eat a bit without you; and you'll find it no 
difficult matter to behave before him—he is 
a0 easy and obliging iu conversation.’ 
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“Supper being accordingly soon after 
prepared, and Miss Flora Macdonald intro- 
duced, Charles, who had always paid the 
most respectful attentions to his preserver, 
placed her upon his right hand, and Lady 
Kingsburgh on his left. He ate very 
heartily, and afterwards drank a bumper of 
brandy to the health and prosperity of his 
landlord. ° So much did Charles 
enjoy the novel pleasure of a good bed, that 
though he seldom, during his distresses, 
slept above four hours, he on this occasion 
slept about ten, not awaking till roused, at 
one o’clock next day, by his kind landlord. 
Kingsburgh inquiring, like a good host, how 
he had reposed, the Prince answered that he 
had never enjoyed a more agreeable or a 
longer sleep in his life. He had almost for- 
got, he said, what a good bed was. ° 
The only reformation he thought it would 
be allowable to make in his habiliments at 
present, was a change of shoes, those which 
the prince had brought with him being worn 
so much that his toes protruded through 
them. Kingsburgh happened to have a pair 
in the house which he had never worn, and 
those he provided for the accommodation of 
his Royal Highness. When Charles had 
shifted the old for the new, Kingsburgh took 
up the former, tied them together, and hung 
them up in a corner of his house, observing 
that they might yet stand him in good stead. 
Charles asked him what he meant by that, 
and the old man replied, ‘ Why, when you 
are fairly settled at St. James's, I shall in- 
troduce myself by shaking these shoes at 
you, to put you in mind of your night's 
entertainment and protection under my roof.’ 
Charles smiled at the conceit of the good old 
gentleman, and bade him be as good as his 
word. Kingsburgh accordingly kept these 
strange relics, or the greater portion of them, 
as long as he lived. After his death, and 
when all prospect of Charles’s restoration to 
St. James’s was gone, his family permitted 
the remainder to be cut to pieces, and dis- 
persed among their friends. It is the recol- 
lection of one of his descendants that Jacobite 
ladies often took away the pieces they got in 
their bosoms. 

‘*When Charles was to dress, Mrs. Mac- 
donald caused her daughter to act as his 
handmaid, for, as she afterwards told Bishop 
Forbes, ‘the deil a preen he could put in.’ 
While Miss Macdonald was dressing him, he 
was like to fall over with laughing. After 
the pinners, gown, hood, and mantle were 
put on, he said, ‘Oh, miss, you have forgot 
my apron, Where is my apron? Get me 
my apron here, for it is a principal part of 
my dress.’ Kingsburgh and his lady in- 
formed their friends afterwards that at this 
time he behaved not like one that was in 
danger, but as mirthfully as if he had been 
putting on women’s clothes merely for a 
frolic. Lady Kingsburgh having asked a 
lock of his hair, to preserve as a keepsake, 
he laid down his head upon Flora’s lap, and 
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told her to cut off as much as she chose. 
Flora severed a lock, the half of which she 
gave to Lady Kingsburgh, and the other 
half retained for herself§ . . . . After 
he had taken a tender farewell, she went up 
stairs to his bedroom, and folded the sheets 
in which he had lain, declaring that they 
should never again be washed or used till 
her death, when they should be employed as 
her winding-sheet. She was afterwards in- 
duced to divide this valuable memorial of 
her distinguished guest with the amiable 
Flora, who, it may be mentioned, many 
years afterwards carried her moiety of it to 
America. In the course of her strangely 
adventurous life, and though often reduced 
to situations of the greatest distress by the 
republican insurgents, she never parted with 
it till the day of her death, when her body 
was wrapped in its precious folds, and con- 
signed with it to the grave.” 


Flora having preserved the life of the 
Prince at the risk of her own, found 
her anxious task ended, when an op- 
portunity presented itself for the young 
adventurer’s return to the mainland. 
She retired to her mother’s house, but 
was arrested and imprisoned when 
the part she had taken in furthering 
the Prince’s escape became known. 
On the passing of the Act of Indem- 
nity, she regained her freedom, and 
some time afterwards married Alex- 
ander Macdonald the younger, of 
Kingsburgh, with whom she emigrated 
to America. In the troubles which 
resulted in the severance of the Ame- 
rican colonies from the mother coun- 
try, Flora and her husband sided with 
the British Government; and finding 
themselves again on the losing side, as 
they had been in Scotland when op- 
posed to the House of Hanover, in 
whose cause they now suffered, return- 
ed to Skye. Here this heroic woman 
died, at the age of seventy, and was 
buried in the shroud which she had so 
strangely selected for that purpose in 
her youth, and carried with her 
through so many adventures and 
migrations. Flora Macdonald sleeps 
in the churchyard of Kilmuir, her 
grave unmarked even by a stone, but 

er memory revered in the traditions 
of her country, and her name hallowed 
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in the hearts of all who can reverence 
heroism, noble generosity, and disin- 
terested self-sacrifice. 

The Jacobite cause, for which these 
generous victims endured so much, 
was hopelessly wrecked on Drummos- 
sie Muir. The Prince for whom they 
suffered, broken down by hardship, 
poverty, and hopeless of the future, 
fell into the errors and vices from 
which his earlier years had been ex- 
empt, and in after life disappointed 
the promise of his youth and the ex- 
a one of his devoted friends. He 

ad contracted during his wanderings 
the habit of intemperance, which be- 
came painfully strengthened as he ad- 
vanced in years. He died in 1788, at 
Florence, on the 30th of January — 
a day already fatal to the House of 
Stuart — without leaving any legiti- 
mate descendants. His only brother, 
Henry, Cardinal of York, had em- 
braced the ecclesiastical life, and fol- 
lowed Charles Edward to the tomb in 
1807. 

There is an end of the Stuarts. 
Their expulsion has given us a century 
and a-half of freedom from priestly 
arrogance and arbitrary power. En- 
joying these immunities, we can afford 
a generous admiration for the virtues 
of individual members of the defeated 
party. Happy it is for us that we 
may indulge such sentiments with 
safety. If Lochiel, in all the dignity 
of his romantic loyalty, were in the 
field to-day for the same cause, the 
friends of freedom should throw sen- 
timent behind their backs, and range 
themselves under the banner of Cum- 
berland. But as that hard necessity 
can no longer arise, the friends of 
freedom will love to read of the Jaco- 
bite chieftains, just as in an age of 
confirmed Christianity, the bestdivines 
take most delight in Pagan literature. 
Long may we feel ourselves sufficiently 
secure for such enjoyments; and 
distant be the day when any sense of 
danger shall compel us to discard from 
our list of heroes the Cameron and 
the ‘ gallant Graeme.” 
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«¢ Tue Sea, the Sea,” sings the English- 
man—* @draccn OdrAaeca,” shouted the 
old Greeks, when they first caught 
sight of its blue waves, after fighting 
their way from the heart of the Baby- 
lonian empire towards their own sea- 
girt homes. With a deeper and more 
solemn voice chants the sacred Psulm- 
ist—‘‘ They that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great wa- 
ters; these see the works of the Lord 
and his wonders in the deep.” Poets 
of all ages and of all climes have sung 
of it; all-men who have beheld it 
have loved it, or wondered at it, or 
been awed by it. Even the untutored 
savage cannot “walk lonely on the 
shore of the many-sounding sea” 
without feeling his soul stirred within 
him; while the educated and civilised 
man is never weary of watching it, in 
all its apects, whether the rippling 
wavelets play over it like multitudi- 
nous smiles and dimples (the avagsyos 
ytaacua of the poet), or whether, 
lashed by the howling storm, it rolls 
its swelling waves into fierce white- 
crested breakers, and roars with deep- 
toned thunder round the land. 

It has been well said that English- 
men take to the water like ducks ; 
you cannot keep them away from it, 
Schoolboys roar sea-songs, and have 
their memories and their boxes both 
bursting with sea stories ; and even 
when they have suflicient conscience 
to forbear running away, or, perhaps, 
as in our own case, not quite sufficient 
courage to attempt it, their imagina- 
tions are haunted by vague desires of 
becoming cabin-boys, and visions of 
ships and sailors mingle with their 
dreams. For our part, we know, that 
although it was our lot to be born and 
bred in the midland counties of Eng- 
land, and never even to see the sea 
till we had arrived at man's estate— 
never to have had a relative a seaman, 
nor any other direct connexion or as- 
sociation with the sea—yet so strong in 
our breast was the duck-like feeling 
aforesaid to take to the water, that 


even the filthy cabin of a canal-boat 
seemed the most enviable of all habi- 
tations, and the sight of a barge, with 
an actual mast and sail, was a thing 
to be remembered and dwelt upon for 
weeks, . 

Our first distinct recollections of 
books were of course all the sea-pas- 
sages of ** Robinson Crusoe,” while the 
very first book which we ever had the 
ambition and the courage to secure 
the possession of with money from our 
own pocket was a duodecimo edition 
of Captain Cook’s “* Voyages.” 

Over this we used to pore till our 
imagination was full of Tahiti, and 
New Zealand, and New Holland, and 
New Caledonia, and the Sandwich 
Islands, till we knew the ship Endea- 
vour, and the river named after it, as 
well as our own playground, but were 
sorely puzzled to form a precise and 
distinct conception of the coral reefs 
on which that good vessel struck. We 
are afraid, indeed, that our ideas of 
coral were considerably modified and 
contracted by recollections of young 
ladies’ necklaces, which used to be 
common in those days. In spite, 
however, of misconception, and in 
spite of our utter and entire want of 
understanding of all sea phrases and 
sea terms—not knowing which was the 
mizen mast and which was the main— 
what was the difference between hal- 
yards and braces—what kind of a thing 
the binnacle might be—in which part 
of the ship were the catheads and 
where was the taffrail, or what was 
meant by tacking, wearing, and heav- 
ing to—though Punch’s old joke of 
the “ trysail scuppers being clewed 
fore and aft” would have passed mus- 
ter with us as a perfectly correct and 
intelligible specimen of nautical lan- 
guage — still all sea books were our 
delight and our study, including even 
what we now think (being able to 
understand it) the rather pedantic 
and heavy poem of Falconer’s ‘ Ship- 
wreck.” 

Most Englishmen have, we believe, 
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schoolboy recollections of this kind. 
The occasional passage of a regiment, 
perhaps, with their gaudy uniform and 
their heart-stirring band, may, for a 
time, have given a scarlet tinge to the 
youthful imagination ; the tented field, 
the plumed helm, and the rattlingdrum, 
may have usurped the place of the 
**sea service” in our hearts; but the 
hallucination was but a temporary one, 
and soon passed away, and was for- 
gotten. 

Nor has this early preference for the 
sailor over the “sodger” been a tran- 
sient one, or one we have found any 
reason to correct in ourselves, or any 
occasion to diffuse among our neigh- 
bours in after life. It is a general 
preference, and it is a true one, and 
well founded. We have no wish to de- 
tract from the heroic deeds of our 
army. ‘On service,” with their gilded 
gewgaws knocked off, and the starch 
taken out of them—their real quality, 
the ‘ stuff” of which they are compos- 
ed, is able to show itself; and the army 
not only becomes an excellent and glo- 
rious one as an army, but the army 
officers may even become endurable as 
companions to sensible men. In piping 
times of peace, however, there is some- 
thing about the mass of these gentry, 
with their superciliousness and conceit, 
their aristocratic notions and affecta- 
tions, their blasé manners, their idle- 
ness, emptiness, and want of all earnest 
and honest feeling,* that contrast most 
unfavourably with the simple, manly 
frankness, the modest naivete, the blunt 
downrightness to men, and the courteous 
gallantry to women, which are the com- 
mon characteristics of the seaman. Let 
us hope that better times are in store, 
and that one result of the present war 
may bea good Cromwellian sort of purge 
administered to the army, to restore a 
more healthy and hearty tone to its con- 
stitution. This, by the way; our pre- 
sent business, however, is not so much 
with “men” as with ‘things;” not 
with the transient forms of human in- 
stitutions, but with the unfading glories 
and never cloying wonders of nature. 

««The sea” has often been used by 
the poets as an emblem of eternity, and 
of unchangeableness, and in one sense 
this is true:— 
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“ Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld thou rollest now. 

In all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm— 

Teing the pole, or in the torrid clime, 

Dark heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of eternity |” 


The whole passage is as true as it is 
beautiful ; but the whole truth as it is 
known to the man of science now, and 
will be more perfectly known hereafter, 
is still grander and more beautiful than 
the conception of the poet. The ocean, 
the same now as in creation’s dawn, is 
yet never the same from moment to 
moment; still less from day to day. 
Its waters are momently, hourly, daily 
ascending into the sky as vapour, at 
the rate of some hundreds of cubic 
miles a-day, to be returned in the shape 
of rain or snow, either directly on the 
sea, or by along circuit through springs, 
and lakes, and rivers, glaciers and ice- 
bergs. They are, moreover, keptin per- 
petual motion, not merely by the action 
of the wind rippling or agitating their 
surface, but by vast never-ending 
streams and currents communicating to 
them as regular a system of circulation 
as is given to the blood of our own 
bodies. The waters that bathe our own 
shores to-day are not those which 
washed them yesterday, or will wash 
them to-morrow; they have come to 
us from the West Indies, and are on 
their way to the shores of Norway and 
the Arctic Sea, They bring us occasion- 
ally fragments of tropical productions, 
and it is said even that, before the time 
of Columbus, bodies of West Indian 
savages had been cast ashore on the 
coasts of Ireland. The waters that 
sweep along the eastern shores of 
North America travel from Baflin’s 
Bay, and bring down with them great 
floating icebergs from those northern 
regions. What is true of the waters of 
the opposite shores of the North Atlan- 
tic, is true also, with modifications, al- 
though it may not be so well known, 
of every other shore of every other 
ocean in the world. 

The quasi-eternity, the very un- 
changeableness of nature is produced, 
not by immobility and stagnation, but 
by never-ending changes, and by never- 
ceasing motions—all so admirably 


* These remarks apply with full force to the cavalry, the “crack” regiments of the 


line, and to the other regiments in proportion to their “‘ crackness.” 
plicable to the artillery, and to the engineers not at all. 


They are much less ap- 
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arranged as exactly to balance and 
compensate each other, and to com- 
bine, by means of the very play of ap- 
parently antagonistic forces, all the 
variety of life with perfect constancy 
of state. The whole solar system, the 
very universe itself, is constantly 
ehanging ; every body in it exerts and 
feels an hourly varying influence on 
and from all the rest, so that they are 
kept always vibrating and quivering 
about their mean or legitimate paths, 
but in such a way that every pertur- 
bation on the one side is ultimately 
exactly balanced by an equal distur- 
bance on the other; and, after some 
almost inconceivable lapse of time, 
every star and every satellite, having 
passed through “cycle and epicycle, 
orb in orb,” returns to precisely the 
same relative position they had once 
held before.* 

What is true of the motions and the 
eirculation of the heavenly bodies is 
true also of the drops of water that 
compose the ocean. They pass from 
one part of the sea to another, and 
follow through current after current 
round about the globe, till they come 
again to the same spot. ‘They rise 
from the sea into the sky, becoming 
successively vapour, cloud, rain, hail, 
or snow ; and, after spending perhaps 
ages on the mountain top, or in the 
bowels of the earth, they run down as 
rivers again into the sea, A time 
must come when all the widely sepa- 
rated drops readjust themselves into 
the relative positions they once held 
before. 

Contemplating these ceaseless chang- 
es, and their resulting uniformity, 
which require for their evolution time, 
that seems to stretch into eternity, lis- 
tening as it were to the perpetual 
beating of the great heart of nature, 
and feeling with reverent hand the 

ulses of her life, the philosopher 

ns at once humility from a sense 

of his own individual littleness, and 
hope, and confidence, and courage, 
from a consciousness that he also has 
a place in the universe, and that nothing 
that exists is ever lost, wasted, or 
thrown aside. ‘I think, therefore I 
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am,” he extends into *‘I am, there. 
fore I shall be.” 

It is one of the greatest glories of 
the naval service of all nations—Eng- 
lish and American, French, Spanish, 
Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, and Rus- 
siau — that each and all have from 
time to time contributed large stores 
of knowledge and discovery to the 
great realm of physical science. The 
names of their several sea warriors, 
celebrated for their heroism in fighting 
with each other, are hardly more nu- 
merous, and are certainly not more 
deeply and lastingly graven in the tab- 
lets of the history of the world, than 
are the names of the more peaceful 
heroes who have braved dangers and 
endured hardships for the sake of 
knowledge, striving in a brotherly ri- 
valship and friendly warfare, where 
> victory of one became the gain of 

] 


Among these names that of Lieu- 
tenant Maury, of the United States’ 
navy, has been enrolled within these 
last few years by the common consent 
of scientific and nautical men, includ- 
ing in the latter term merchant sailors 
as well as those of men-of-war. 

Lieutenant Maury is superintendent 
of the observatory in the United 
States — a post answering nearly to 
that of our Royal Astronomer. 

It is now some yearst since he pub- 
lished, under the authority of the Na- 
val Department of the United States, 
his “ Wind and Current Charts.” 
These were compiled from all the old 
log-books and sea journals he could 
lay hands on, and exhibited the re- 
sults of all the past experience that 
could be obtained, as to the prevailing 
winds, weather, currents, &c., for 
every month of the year all over the 
globe. All the old voyagers’ tracks 
were laid down previously, and the 
mean results of the whole were given 
in the charts, by the use of symbols, 
and colours, and signs, so that the 
mariner, entering on any new route 
at any time, might at once see what 
kind of winds, weather, currents, 
fogs, &c., had been experienced by 
those that went before him at that sea- 





* In the case of Jupiter and Saturn alone, the period required for the compensation of 
their mutual perturbations is 70,414 years, after which we may easily understand that many 
millions of years would be required for that of the whole solar system. 

¢ The first official move towards the construction of these charts was in the year 1842, 
but the first three sheets were not publised till 1848. 
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son. Toa landsman it might appear 
that from the width of the great spaces 
of the ocean which might be variously 
traversed by different ships, this in- 
formation, except in particular nar- 
row seas, or entering particular ports, 
must be very vague and uncertain. 
Landsmen, however, are little aware 
how closely sailors adhere to particu- 
lar routes, and what  well-beaten 
peihe there are upon the sea. Let us 

ear what Lieutenant Maury says upon 
this point :— 


“ On those charts all the tracks that could 
be collected at that time from the old sea 
journals were projected, and one was sur- 
prised to see how they cut up and divided 
the ocean off into great turnpike-looking 
thoroughfares. There was the road to 
China: it, and the road to South America, 
to the Pacific around Cape Horn, to the East 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and to Aus- 
tralia, were one and the same until the navi- 
gator had left the north, crossed the equator, 
and passed over into the South Atlantic. 
Here there was, in this great highway, a fork 
to the right, leading to the ports of Brazil. 
A little farther on you came to another on 
the left : it was the road by which the Cape of 
Good Hope was to be doubled. There was no 
finger-board or other visible sign to guide the 
wayfarer, but, nevertheless, all turned off at 
the same place. None missed it. 

“This outward road to India and the 
gold-fields of Australia was, as it passed 
through the South Atlantic, a crooked one, 
but the road home from the Cape was 
straight, for the winds along it were fresh 
and fair. 

“But the outward-bound route through 
the North Atlantic, from the United States 
especially, was most curious and crooked. It 
seemed, on the chart, to be as well beaten, 
and almost as well defined, as any Indian 
trail through the wilderness. First it struck 
across the Atlantic until it reached the Cape 
de Verd Islands on the other side; then it 
took a turn, and came back on this side 
again, reaching the coast of Brazil in the 
vicinity of Cape St. Roque. Here there was 
another turn, and another recrossing of the 
broad ocean, striking this time for the Cape 
of Good Hope, but bending far away to the 
right before that turning point was reached. 

“ Thus the great highway from the United 
States to the Cape of Good Hope nearly cross- 
ed the Atlantic, it was discovered, three times. 
The other parts of the ocean by the wayside 
were blank, untravelled spaces. All the ves- 
sels that sailed went by one road and re- 
turned by the other. Now and then there 
was a sort of a country cross-road, that was 
frequented by robbers and bad men as they 
passed on their voyage from Africa to the 
West Indies and back. But all the rest of 
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the ocean on the wayside, and to the di3- 
tance of hundreds of miles on either hand, 
was blank, and seemed as untravelled and as 
much out of the way of the haunts of civi- 
lised man as are the solitudes of the wilder- 
ness that lie broad off from the emigrants’ 
trail to Oregon. Such was the old route. 

‘* Who were the engineers that laid out these 
highways upon the sea, and why did traders 
never try short cuts across the blank spaces ? 
There was neither rock, nor shoal, nor hid- 
den danger of any sort to prevent; why did 
not traders, therefore, seek to cut off these 
elbows in the great thoroughfares; and, in- 
stead of crossing the Atlantic three times on 
their way to the Cape of Good Hope, cross 
it only once, as they did coming home. 

“* Who, it was repeated, were the hydro- 
graphic engineers concerned in the establish- 
ing of this zigzag route? 

‘“‘ Inquiry was instituted, and, after dili- 
gent research, it was traced, by tradition, to 
the early navigators and the chance that di- 
rected them. When they set sail from 
Europe, seeking a passage to the east via 
the Cape of Good Hope, they passed along 
down by the Cape de Verd Islands, and then, 
as they approached the equator, the winds 
forced them over toward the coast of Brazil. 
Thus a track was made, and the route to 
the East laid out. 

‘“ As one traveller in the wilderness fol- 
lows in the trail of another, so, it was dis- 
covered, did the trader on the high seas 
follow in the wake of those who had led the 
way.”—pp. ix. x. 


One practical result of high impor- 
tance springing from the publication of 
these “* Wind and Current Charts” was 
the shortening of the passage between 
New York and Rio Janerio by ten 
days; of that between New York and 
California by thirty days; and of that 
between England or America and 
Australia by twenty days. 

Still much remained to be done; 
the blank spaces of the ocean required 
to be explored and described, and new 
tracks marked out, new routes still 
opened up. An appeal was made to 
the mercantile marine accordingly, and 
the sea captains were asked to unite in 
one system of observations, and send 
copies of their abstract logs to the 
National Observatory at Washington, 
where their observations might be re- 
duced and co-ordinated, and the general 
results got out and published for the 
benefit of the whole. ‘The quick 
practical mind of the American mn 
master,” says Lieut. Maury, “took hold 
of the proposition at once. To him 
the field was inviting, for he saw in it 


the promise of a rich harvest and of 
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many useful results ; so, in a little time, 
there were more than a thousand navi- 
gators engaged day and night, and in 
all parts of the ocean, in making and 
recording observations according to a 
uniform plan.” The Government of 
the United States took up the question, 
and invited all other maritime states 
to a conference on the subject. This 
conference was held in Brussels in 
1853, and was attended by representa- 
tives from France,. England, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Portugal, and the 
United States. It was agreed by these 
and other states who subsequently 
joined the movement, that observations 
should henceforth be taken with in- 
struments compared with a standard 
common to all, and that even in case 
of war ‘if any of the vessels on board 
which they are conducted may be 
eats the abstract log, as the jour- 
nal which contains these observations 
is called, is to be held sacred.” 

As an aid and incentive to this noble 
movement Lieutenant Maury has now 
published his “‘ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” which is principally a con- 
densation of the larger and more diffuse 
“Sailing Directions,” of which a fourth 
edition was published in 1852. It 
opens with a chapter on the Gulf 
Stream, of which he speaks thus :— 


“There is a river in the occan. In the 
severest droughts it never fails, and in the 
mightiest floods it never overflows. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, 
while its current is of warm. The Gulf of 
Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in 
the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There 
is in the world no other such majestic flow of 
waters. Its current is more rapid than the 
Mississippi or the Amazon. 

“Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as 
the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. 
They are so distinctly marked, that their line 
of junction with the common sea-water may 
be traced by the eye. Often one-half of the 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf 
Stream water, while the other half is in 
common water of the sea; so sharp is the 
line, and such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and the reluctance, on the part 
of those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with 
the common water of the sea.”—p. 25. 


This great river spreads in the mid- 
Atlantic — one portion sweeping past 
our own shores and those of Norway, 
into the Arctic Ocean ; the other part 
running down by the shores of Africa, 
where it joins the equatorial current, 
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that sweeps thence back again into 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the centre of this vast 
whirl of waters is the Sargasso Sea :— 


‘Midway the Atlantic, in the triangular 
space between the Azores, Canaries, and the 
Cape de Verd Islands, is the Sargasso Sea. 
Covering an area equal in extent to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; it is so thickly matted over 
with Gulf weed (fucus natans), that the 
speed of vessels passing through it is often 
much retarded. When the companions of 
Columbus saw it, they thought it marked 
the limits of navigation, and became alarmed, 
To the eye, at a little distance, it seems sub- 
stantial enough to walk upon. Patches of 
the weed are always to be seen floating along 
the Gulf Stream. Now, if bits of cork or 
chaff, or any floating substance, be put into 
a basin, and a circular motion be given to 
the water, all the light substances will be 
found crowding together near the centre of 
the pool, where there is the least motion. 
Just such a basin is the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Gulf Stream, and the Sargasso Sea is the 
centre of the whirl. Columbus first found 
this weedy sea in his voyage of discovery ; 
there it has remained to this day : and cer- 
tain observations as to its limits, extending 
back for fifty years, assure us that its posi- 
tion has not been altered since that time.” — 
p. 29. 


By a very natural mistake, we used 
formerly to look on our own climate 
and temperature as the normal one for 
all similar latitudes in other parts of 
the world, and to regard any deviation 
from them as the exception, and ours 
as the rule. Now, the very reverse of 
this is the truth. In no part of the 
northern hemisphere, between the pa- 
rallels of 50° and 60°, is there another 
country with the climate of the British 
islands. During the month of January 
the air is not on the average ever 
above the freezing point as far south 
as latitude 40° throughout Asia, and 
through the greater part of America. 
This is the latitude of Lisbon and 
Madrid, of S. Italy and of Greece. 
On the Western side of the two con- 
tinents, as we approach the ocean and 
come within the region of the warm 
westerly winds, this cold zone recedes 
towards the north, its boundary in 
Europe crossing obliquely from ‘Turkey 
to Holland, and in America running 
up to Vancouver's Island, and thence 
skirting the coast to the Aleutian 
Islands, in latitude 50° and 52°, In 
Europe, however, this boundary runs 
from Holland directly north, skirting 
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the coast of Norway up to latitude 69°, 
or well within the Arctic circle. This 
excessive pushing back towards the 
north of the extreme cold of winter, 
to which all the rest of the northern 
hemisphere is subject, is due to the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream. It 
is, in fact, a great natural hot-water 
apparatus adapted for the especial 
benefit of the British islands and the 
coast of Norway. To compensate in 
some measure for this advantage, our 
summers are proportionably cloudy and 
cool compared with the bright flash of 
heat and sunshine which passes over 
Asia, and America, and Eastern Europe 
in our latitudes during the summer 
months. To convince ourselves of the 
truth of these sfatements we have only 
to recollect that the Labrador and 
Hudson’s Bay on the one side, and on 
the other, Moscow, and Tobolsk, and 
Kamtschatka are in the same latitudes 
as England, and Ireland, and Scotland. 

In his “Sailing Directions,” Lieut. 
Maury gives us a curious anecdote 
with respect to the "panne te and com- 
mercial effects of a knowledge of the 
existence and course of the Gulf 
Stream. In the old days of naviga- 
tion, vessels (their average rate of 
sailing was then two knots an hour) 
which were bound from England for 
Boston and the New England States, 
ran down to the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and then crossed the Atlantic with 
the north-east trade winds, so that 
they first fell in with the American 
coast about Charleston, in South 
Carolina, whence they drifted, by aid 
of the Gulf Stream, all along the Ame- 
rican seaboard till they reached New 
England. At that time, Charleston 
had more trade than New York, Bos- 
ton, and all the rest of the American 
ports put together. Now, it so hap- 

ned that when Dr. Franklin was in 
etek in the year 1770, there came 
a memorial from the merchants in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, to the Lords 
of the Treasury, asking that the Fal- 
mouth packets (the mail packets of 
those days) might run to Providence, 
instead of to Boston ; the grounds of 
the memorial being, that although 
Boston and Falmouth lay between 
London and Providence, and the dis- 
tance between the two former was 
some 400 miles less than that between 
the two latter, yet it was found prac- 
tically that the traders between Lon- 
don and Providence made the passage 
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in fourteen days less than the packets 
took to go from Falmouth to Boston. 
The Lords of the Treasury were natu- 
rally puzzled by this statement, which, 
without supposing them all tobe equally 
ignorant and stupid with the treasury 
lords and clerks of the present day, or 
to have red ta wile and sealing- 
wax brains, like our existing Sir 
Charles Trevelyans, e¢ id genus omne, 
we may very well excuse them for—for 
it also sone Dr. Franklin; for these 
Lords of the Treasury did not send 
out a commission to Rhode Island, 
neither did they allow any busy prig 
of a treasury clerk to ‘‘pooh, pooh” 
the statement; nor, as has happened 
in our own days, commit great and 
important interests to the management 
of subordinates, whose self-sufficiency 
was only to be measured by their ig- 
norance and incapacity; but they con- 
sulted Dr. Franklin. Dr. Franklin 
at once consulted a Captain Folger, a 
Nantucket whaler —a very unofficial 
personage, not probably the kind of 
man for a commissioner, or for a Times 
correspondent, but one who knew all 
about the matter, and could make the 
mystery plain at once. He explained 
that the whole difference arose from 
the fact, that the Rhode Island skippers 
were acquainted with the Gulf Stream, 
and avoided it on their passage from 
Europe to America, while those of the 
English packets knew nothing about 
it, and, consequently, often lost sixty 
or seventy miles a-day in contending 
against it. Dr. Franklin and Captain 
Folger constructed a chart, showing the 
limits of the Gulf Stream, whichenabled 
navigators equally to avoid it when it 
ran against them, and to take advan- 
tage of it when it was their interest to 
doso; and, moreover, gave them the 
still farther benefit of finding their 
longitude, and knowing where they 
were, by the simple expedient of dip- 
ping a thermometer into the sea. The 
imits of the Gulf Stream became 
thenceforward like red or blue streaks, 
or aline of buoys, in the ocean; the 
difference of temperature being often 
twenty degrees between the Gulf 
Stream and the water on the coast of 
the United States. 

This discovery changed the course 
of trade; ships henceforward ran di- 
rect to their ports of destination; the 
300 e from England to Boston or 

ew York was reduced from sixty to 
thirty days; and Charleston, being 
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no longer a house of call by the road- 
side, fell out of notice, and remained 
stationary, and lagged behind in the 
great race of improvement and ad- 
vancement, which was won by the 
New England States. 

The history of science abounds with 
instances of similar practical results, 
springing from the most remote and 
unexpected sources. We can fancy 
how one of those old Falmouth cap- 
tains would have laughed at any in- 
quiring passenger who occupied his 
leisure during a voyage by dipping 
up buckets of sea-water, and taking 
their temperature with a thermometer, 

Lieutenant Maury next gives us a 
chapter on the atmosphere, commenc- 
ing it with a quotation from a paper b 
Dr. Buist, of Bombay, which we shall 
re-quote :— 


*‘ A philosopher of the East, with a rich- 
ness of imagery truly Oriental, describes the 
atmosphere as ‘a spherical shell which sur- 
rounds our planet to a depth which is un- 
known to us, by reason of its growing tenuity, 
asit is released from the pressure of its own su- 
perincumbent mass. Its upper surface cannot 
be nearer to us than fifty, and can scarcely 
be more remote than five hundred miles. It 
surrounds us on all sides, yet we see it not; 
it presses on us with a load of fifteen pounds 
on every square inch of surface of our bodies, 
or from seventy to one hundred tons on us in 
all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. 
Softer than the softest down — more impal- 
pable than the finest gossamer—it leaves the 
cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the 
lightest flower that feeds on the dew it sup- 
plies ; yet it bears the fleets of nations on its 
wings around the world, and crushes the most 
refractory substances with its weight. When 
in motion, its force is sufficient to level the 
most stately forests and stable buildings with 
the earth—to raise the waters of the ocean 
into ridges like mountains, and dash the 
strongest ships to pieces like toys. It warms 
and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it. 1t draws up 
vapours from the sea and land, retains them 
dissolved in itself, or suspended in cisterns of 
clouds, and throws them down again as rain 
or dew when they are required. It bends 
the rays of the sun from their path, to give 
us the twilight of evening and of dawn; it 
disperses and refracts their various tints to 
beautify the approach and the retreat of the 
orb of day. But for the atmosphere, sun- 
shine would burst on us and fail us at once, 
and at once remove us from midnight dark- 
ness to the blaze of noon. We should have 


no twilight to soften and beautify the land- 
scape; no clouds to shade us from the 
scorching heat, but the bald earth, as it re- 
volvéd on its axis, would turn its tanned 
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and weakened front to the full and unmiti- 
gated rays of the lord of day. It affords 
the gas which vivifies and warms our frames, 
and receives into itself that which has been 
polluted by use, and is thrown off as noxious. 
It feeds the flame of life exactly as it does 
that of the tire—it is in both cases con- 
sumed, and affords the food of consumption— 
in both cases it becomes combined with char- 
coal, which requires it for combustion, and 
is removed by it when this is over.’” — 
pp. 66, 67. 


We have then a long and admirable 
account of the circulation of the at- 
mosphere. In this Lieutenant Maury 
explains the origin of trade winds and 
monsoons, of calms and variable winds 
—extending and enlarging the expla- 
nation previously given by philoso- 
phers. Diagrams are necessary for 
the complete explanation of this sub- 
ject, but we will endeavour here to 
give an outline of it. 

Suppose the earth to be motionless, 
and the sun to go round it over the 
equator, the air about the equatorial 
regions would be heated and expanded, 
and would consequently rise from the 
surface to the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, producing an ascending 
current. The cooler air on each side 
of the equatorial regions would conse- 
quently be sucked in to supply the 
place of that which was rising, and we 
should thus have a north wind blowing 
towards the equator in the northern 
hemisphere, and a south wind in the 
southern hemisphere. The air rising 
under the equator would be cooled in 
the higher and colder parts of the at- 
mosphere, until it could ascend no 
longer, 

In the meantime the abstraction of 
the air that was set in motion along 
the surface of the earth, from the 
direction of the polar regions, would 
tend to produce a vacuum there, and 
the air above would be sucked down 
to supply its place. ‘The place where 
this drawing down occurred would be 
somewhere between the equator and 
the poles, according to the cooling and 
condensing that took place. i 
suppose the earth to begin to move 
or rotate from west to east, it is ob- 
vious that its surface would begin to 
rub or brush against these north and 
south tropical winds, so that they 
would be converted into N.E. and S.E. 
winds. The rotundity of the earth 
being greatest at the equator, and less 
and ‘less as we approach the poles, it 
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is obvious that as air travels from the 
pole to the equator, it is continually 
coming upon parts of the surface that 
are moving faster towards the east 
than the parts which it left. Buta 
current of air or a wind is equally 

roduced, whether the earth be mov- 
ing faster than the air, or the air faster 
than the earth. In the above case 
easterly winds are produced. If, on 
the other hand, air that has acquired 
the rapid motion of the equatorial 
regions, from west to east, be made to 
travel towards the poles, it is con- 
tinually coming on parts of the earth 
that are moving more slowly than the 
parts which it left, and of which it had 
acquired the motion; and hence it 
moves over these parts more rapidly 
towards the east than they do, produc- 
ing a westerly wind ; south-west if 
going towards the north pole, north- 
west if going towards the south. 

So far the explanation is easy and 
obvious. We know that we have N.E, 
trade winds in the northern tropical 
regions, S.E. trade winds in the south 
tropics, with a belt of calms under the 
equator, where these two winds meet, 
and are drawn directly upwards from 
the surface. We know, also, that out- 
side the tropics we have winds prevail- 
ing from the S.W. in the northern 
hemisphere, and from the N.W. in the 
southern hemisphere. That preva- 
lence is greatest where there is the 
least chance of interruption from irre- 
gularities, or where the surface is most 
uniform, as in the southern hemis- 
phere, where it is almost all sea, and 
where westerly winds blow almost 
without any intermission right round 
the globe south of Africa, Australia, 
and America, 

Lieutenant Maury, however, makes 
it probable that the circulation is com- 
pene over the whole globe ; that when, 

or instance, a particle of air coming 
up as part of the S.E. trade wind is 
drawn up at the equator, it does not 
turn back again, aid flow towards the 
south pole, but continues on towards 
the north as part of the apper current 
above the N.E. trade winds — sinks 
down to the surface, about the tropic 
of Cancer, continues thence, as a south- 
west surface-wind, round and round 
the northern hemisphere, till it rises 
in the calms of the north polar regions, 
whence it moves to the south as part 
of the upper current, sinks down again 
at the tropic of Cancer, and enters into 
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the N.E. trade wind, rises at the equa- 
tor, and flows south as an upper cur- 
rent over the S.B. trade winds, sinks 
down at the tropic of Capricorn, and 
enters into the N. W. winds, with which 
it whirls round the southern hemis- 
phere, till drawn up in the south 
ror regions, as it had previously 
een at the north pole, and then again 
enters on its never-ending circuit. 

As proofs of this interchange be- 
tween the winds of the two hemis- 
pheres, he adduces, among others, 
two remarkable facts. 

First, there is half as much rain 
again falling in the northern hemis- 
phere as there is in the southern, 
although the proportion of land and 
water in the two hemispheres is ex- 
actly the other way. It is probable, 
therefore, that the increased propor- 
tion of vapour which falls as rain in 
the north is taken up as vapour in the 
south, where there is the largest eva- 
porating surface. The extreme damp- 
ness of our climate is thus fully ac- 
counted for, inasmuch as the wind 
which comes to us as the S.W. wind, 
along the surface of the North Atlantic, 
had previously blown as the S.E. trade 
wind along the surface of the South 
Atlantic, or, perhaps, even the South 
Pacific Ocean, Although these winds, 
when they ascended under the equator, 
had been drained of much of their 
moisture, which had been condensed 
by the cold of the upper atmosphere, 
and fallen as part of the perpetual 
rain of that region, there still would 
remain a balance of moisture, which 
would be added to as they traversed 
the Atlantic, and again squeezed out 
of them as they approached the cold, 
condensing regions of the north. 

Lieutenant Maury points out, that 
with the exception of the River Plata 
(and the Amazon, which is equatorial) 
all the great rivers of the world are in 
the northern hemisphere, while the 
largest spaces of ocean are in the 
southern. He likens the one to thé 
condenser, and the other to the boiler 
of the great machine of the globe. 

The other fact produced as evidence 
of the interchange between the winds 
of the two hemispheres is perhaps still 
more striking. We will allow Lieu. 
tenant Maury to state it in his own 
words :— 


** Seamen tell us of ‘ red fog’ which they 
sometimes encounter, especially in the vici- 
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nity of the Cape de Verd Islands. In other 
parts of the sea also they meet showers of 
dust. What these showers precipitate in the 
Mediterranean is called ‘sirocco dust,’ and 
in other parts ‘ African dust,’ because the 
winds which accompany them are sup- 
posed to come from the Sirocco Desert, or 
some other parched land of the continent of 
Africa. It is of a brick-red or cinnamon 
colour, and it sometimes comes down in such 
quantities as to cover the sails and rigging, 
though the vessel may be hundreds of miles 
from the land. 

“Now the patient reader, who has had 
the heart to follow me in the preceding chap- 
ters around with ‘ the wind in his circuits,’ 
will perceive that proof is yet wanting to 
establish it asa fact that the north-east and 
south-east trades, after meeting and rising 
up in the equatorial calms, do cross over and 
take the tracks represented. 

** Statements, and reasons, and arguments 
enough have already been made and ad- 
duced to make it highly probable, according 
to human reasoning, that such is the case ; 
and though the theoretical deductions show- 
ing such to be the case be never so good, 
positive proof that they are true cannot fail 
to be received with delight and satisfaction. 

“Were it possible to take a portion of 
this air, as it travels down the south-east 
trades, representing the general course of 
atmospherical circulation, and to put a tally 
on it by which we could always recognise it 
again, then we might hope actually to prove, 
by evidence the most positive, the channels 
through which the air of the trade winds, 
after ascending at the equator, returns 
whence it came. 

“But the air is invisible; and it is not 
easily perceived how either marks or tallies 
may be put upon it, that it may be traced 
in its paths through the clouds. 

“The sceptic, therefore, who finds it hard 
to believe that the general circulation is such 
as Plate I. represents it to be, might con- 
sider himself safe in his unbelief were he to de- 
clare his willingness to give it up the moment 
any one should put tallies on the wings of 
the wind, which would enable him to recog- 
nise that air again, and those tallies, when 
found at other parts of the earth’s surface. 

“* As difficult as this seems to be, it has 
actually been done. Ehrenberg, with his 
microscope, has established, almost beyond a 
doubt, that the air which the south-east 
trade winds bring to the equator does rise 
up there and pass over into the northern 
hemisphere. 

** The Sirocco, or African dust, which he 
has been observing so closely, has turned 
out to be tallies put upon the wind in the 
other hemisphere; and this beautiful in- 
strument of his enables us to detect the marks 
on these little tallies as plainly as though 
those marks had been written upon labels 
of wood, and tied to the wings of the wind. 
“This dust, when subjected to micros- 


copic examination, is found to consist of in- 
fusoria and organisms whose habitat is not 
Africa but South America, and in the south- 
east trade wind region of South America. 
Professor Ehrenberg has examined specimens 
of sea dust from the Cape de Verds and the 
regions thefeabout, from Malta, Genoa, 
Lyons, and the Tyrol; and he has found a 
similarity among them as striking as it 
would have been had these specimens been 
all taken from the same pile. South Ame- 
rican forms he recognises in all of them; 
indeed, they are the prevailing- forms in 
every specimen he has examined. 

“It may, I think, be now regarded as an 
established fact, that there is a perpetual 
upper current of air from South America to 
North Africa; and that the volume of air 
which flows to the northward in these up- 
per currents is nearly equal to the volume 
which flows to the southward with the 
north - east trade winds, there can be no 
doubt.”—pp. 97, 98. 


The same law by which we explain 
the action of the trade winds, will give 
us also the reason for the course of 
those exceptions and interruptions to 
them known by the name of “ mon- 
soons.” Wherever within the tropics, 
or close to them, we have a large ex- 
panse of land which the vertical, or 
nearly vertical, sun can heat intensely, 
there you will establish a great ascend- 
ing current of air from the surface into 
the higher region of the atmosphere, 
and a consequent surface current or 
wind rushing in laterally to supply its 
place. In the northern hemisphere, 
the land of Texas and New Mexico 
becomes, during the summer, so hot, 
as to draw the wind from the Gulf of 
Mexico, from a N.F. into aS.E. trade, 
or **monsoon.” Central America, in 
like manner, producesaS. W.windinthe 
summer in the Pacific near the isthmus. 
North Africa produces a S.W. mon- 
soon during our summer in the Gulf 
of Guinea; and Southern Asia, when 
heated by the summer sun, causes 
the S.W. monsoon to blow over all 
the adjacent parts of the Indian Ocean, 
from Madagascar tothe coasts of China. 
In our winter, or when the sun is over 
the southern tropical regions, the N.E. 
or S.E. trade wind resumes its normal 
course in all these places. At this 
period, however, namely, in the north. 
ern winter and southern summer, Aus- 
tralia plays the part of a great heater 
to the air above it. The S.E. trade- 
wind which blows upon its eastern 
coast, is then sucked up and put an 
end to; and the tendency to a vacuum 
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being caused, a wind from the N.W. 
rushes in to fill it up, from all the seas 
about Java and Sumatra, and thus is 
produced the N.W. monsoon of those 
regions which, being once set in mo- 
tion, is carried on and continued by 
New Guinea, and New Ireland, and 
New Caledonia, and the other islands of 
those parts, as far even, we believe, as 
the Fejee Islands, 

Neither. must the reader suppose 
that the Gulf Stream before spoken of 
is the only great river of the ocean 
(worapeo psya ebsves Qutavac) that we 
are acquainted with. It is repeated 
in the North Pacific by a stream 
of warm water rushing by the Philip- 

ine Islands towards the Aleutian 

slands, and the N.W. coast of Ame- 

rica; and even the circumstance of a 
cold in-shore current from the north 
occurs along the coasts of Asia, like 
that which comes down from Davis's 
Straits along the eastern coast of Ame- 
rica. Of these, Lieutenant Maury 
says:— 


“ Between the physical features of this 
current and the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 
there are several points of resemblance. 
Sumatra and Malacca correspond to Florida 
and Cuba; Borneo to the Bahamas, with 
the Old Providence Channel to the south, 
and the Florida Pass to the west. The 
coasts of China answer to those of the 
United States, the Philippines to the Ber- 
mudas, the Japan Islands to Newfoundland. 
As with the Gulf Stream, so also here with 
this China current, there is a counter-current 
of cold water between it and the shore. The 
climates of the Asiatic coast correspond with 
those of America along the Atlantic; and 
those of Columbia, Washington, and Van- 
couver are duplicates of those of Western 
Europe and the British Islands ; the climate 
of California (State) resembling that of 
Spain ; the sandy plains and rainless regions 
of Lower California reminding one of Africa, 
with its deserts between the same parallels, 
&c. 

“ Moreover, the North Pacific, like the 
North Atlantic, is enveloped, where these 
warm waters go, with mists and fogs, and 
streaked with lightning. The Aleutian Islands 
are as renowned for fogs and mists as are the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 

“ A surface-current flows north through 
Behring’s Strait into the Arctic Sea; but in 
the Atiantic, the current is from, not into, 
the Arctic Sea: it flows south on the surfac», 
north below; Bebring’s, Strait being too 
shallow to admit of mighty under-currents, 
or to permit the introduction from the polar 
basin of any large icebergs into the Pacific. 

“ Behring’s Strait, in geographical posi- 
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tion, answers to Davis’s Strait in the Atlan- 
tic; and Alaska, with its Aleutian chain of 
islands, to Greenland. But instead of there 
being to the east of Alaska, as there is to 
the east of Greenland, an escape into the 
polar basin for these warm waters, the Pa- 
cific shore-line intervenes, and turns them 
down through a sort of North Sea along the 
western coast of the continent towards 
Mexico, 

“ These contrasts show the principal points 
of resemblance and of difference between the 
currents and aqueous circulation in the two 
oceans. The ice-bearing currents of the 
North Atlantic are not repeated as to de- 
gree in the North Pacific, fur there is no nur- 
sery for icebergs like the frozen ocean and 
its arms. The seas of Okotsk and Kamt- 
schatka alone, and not the frozen seas of the 
Arctic, cradle the icebergs for the North 
Pacitic.”—p. 186, 137. 


After describing several other cur- 
rents which are known to traverse the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, and allud- 
ing to others which must exist, but 
which have not yet been examined, 
Lieutenant Maury gives us the follow- 
ing striking passage on one of the 
causes of such currents :— 


“ And what else should we expect in this 
ocean but a system of currents and counter- 
currents apparently the most uncertain and 
complicated ? The Pacific Ocean and the 
Indian Ocean may, in the view we are about 
to take, be considered as one sheet of water. 
This sheet of water covers an area quite equal 
in extent to one-half of that embraced by 
the whole surface of the earth; and, accord- 
ing to Professor Alexander Keith Johnston, 
who so states it in the new edition of his 
splendid Physical Atlas, the total annual fall 
of rain on the earth’s surface is one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand, two hundred and 
forty cubic imperial miles. Not less than 
three-fourths of the vapour which makes this 
rain, comes from this waste of waters; but 
supposing that only half of this quantity, ée., 
ninety-three thousand, one hundred and 
twenty cubic miles of rain falls upon this 
sea, and that that much, at least, is taken 
up from it again as vapour, this would give 
two hundred and fifty-five cubic miles as the 
quantity of water «hich is daily lifted up 
an poured back again into this expanse. 
It is taken up at one place and rained down 
at another; and in this process, therefore, 
we have agencies for multitudes of partial 
and conflicting currents, all, in their set and 
strength, apparently as uncertain as the 
winds, 

“ The better to appreciate the operation 
of such agencies in producing currents in the 
sea, now here, now there, first this way, and 
then that, let us, by way of illustration, ima- 
gine a district of two hundred and fifty-five 
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square miles in extent to be set apart, in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean, as the scene of 
operations for one day. We must now con- 
ceive a machine cajable of pump'ng up in 
the twenty-four hours, all the water to the 
depth of one mile in this district. The ma- 
ciine must not orly pump up and lear off 
this immense quantity of water, but it must 
discharge it again into the sea on the same 
day, but at some other place, Now, here is 
a force for creating currents that is equiva- 
lent in its results to the effects that would 
be produced by bailing up, in twenty-four 
hours, two hundred and fifty-five cubic miles 
of water from one part of the Pacific Ocean, 
and emptying it out again upon another 
vart. The currents that would be created 
y such an operation would overwhelm navi- 
gation and desolate the sea; and, happily 
for the human race, the great atmospherical 
machine which actually does perform every 
day, on the average, all this lifting up, trans- 
porting, and letting down of water upon the 
face of the grand ocean, does not confine 
itself to an area of two hundred and fifty- 
five square miles, but to an area three hundred 
@rousand times as great; yet, nevertheless, 
the same quantity of water is kept in motion, 
and the currents, in the aggregate, transport 
as much water to restore the equilibrium as 
they would have to do were all the disturb- 
ance to take place upon our hypothetical 
area of one mile deep over the space of two 
hundred and fifty-five square miles. Now 
when we come to recollect that evaporation 
is lifting up, that the winds are transporting, 
and that the clouds do let down every day 
actually such a body of water, but that it is 
done by little and little at a place, and by 
hair's breadths at a time, not by parallelopi- 
pedons one mile thick—that the evaporation 
is most rapid and the rains most copious, 
not always at the same place, but now here, 
now there, we shall see actually existing in 
nature a force sufficient to give rise to just 
such a system of currents as that which 
mariners tind in the Pacific—currents which 
appear to rise in mid ocean, run at unequal 
ratea, sometimes east sometimes west, but 
which always lose themselves where they 
rise, viz., in mid ocean.”—pp. 140-1. 


Among the other charts of the set 
Lieutenant Maury has published a 
“Whale Chart,” giving an account of 
the different spaces of ocean where dif- 
ferent kinds of whales have been seen 
for each month of the year, as far as 
he could procure documents to inform 
him. These documents consisted 
chiefly of the log-books of whalers. 
Some of the results are very interest- 
ing. It appears that the “ Right 
Whale” of the Greenland and Davis’s 
Straits, is the same species as the Right 
Whale of Behring’s Straits, but that 
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this whale never goes so far south as 
the tropics in either ocean. Lieute- 
nant Maury inferred from this, before 
the fact was proved, that there must 
be an open passage from Davis's 
Straits to Behring’s Straits. It ap- 
pears, however, to us, that this does 
not absolutely follow, because, suppos- 
ing continuous land had stretched trom 
North America to the pole itself, still 
this whale might have passed from 
Greenland by Iceland and Spitz- 
bergen along the north coast of Asia 
to Behring'’s Straits, or vice versa. 

There is also a Right Whale in the 
southern hemisphere, of a different 
species from the northern one, which 
spreads round the north polar portion 
of the globe, never coming so far north 
as the tropics, except in one part of the 
north Atlantic, between St. Helena and 
Rio Janeiro. 

The great Sperm Whale, on the 
other hand, is a tropical animal, rarely 
going more than 30» from the line. He 
is said never to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, even although be has been 
known to double Cape Horn. Lieu. 
tenant Maury uses the latter fact to 
show the probable existence of a deep 
under current of warm water round 
that Cape. 

An instance was known of a sperm 
whale being struck on the coast of 
Peru, and being afterwards taken with 
the harpoon-head, bearing ship's name, 
&c., still remaining in him, off the 
coast of the United States. 

In the “ Sailing Directions,” Lieut. 
Maury gives, verbutim et literatim, a 
number of letters from old whaling 
captains, descriptive of the habits of 
the whale. These letters are exceed- 
ingly rich —they smell of the sea. 
Their writers are evidently genuine 
* old salts,” going straight and direct 
to the point, with a total disregard of 
all the dangers of grammar, and an 
open and hearty contempt for all the 
precise meanings of words, as well as 
for the opinions of “ naturalists de- 
scribing animals that are found in 
regions where they never venture 
themselves.” Where, however, these 
honest sailors describe what they 
themselves bave sven, their words are 
most valuable. 

One of them, after most erroneously 
attributing to zoologists the idea that 
whales and other cetaceous animals 
are fish, and most rightly pointin 
out their analogy to the laser’ land 
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animals as having warm red blood, 
finishes by declaring, that * they seem 
to form a sort of intermediate and 
‘connecting link between absolute 
beasts, and their more near submarine 
neighbours.”* 

Another says— “ The right whale 
feeds upon a small animal substance, 
‘which seems to vegetate and come to 
maturity every year, and perish like 
‘the vegetation upon the land. The 
sperm whale feeds upon an inanimate 
animal substance, called a squid,t which 

rows upon the bottom of the sea, and 
is never seen upon the surface, except 
when torn up by the whale.” 

There are many other most interest- 
ing chapters in Lieut. Maury's book, 
entitled ** The Salts of the Sea,” 
The Equatorial Cloud Ring,” ¢ ‘The 
Geological Agency of the Winds,” 
«The Basin of the Atlantic Storms,” 
«“ Routes,” &c., but our space forbids 
us to deseribe them all as they deserve. 
The basin of the Atlantic, with its ac- 
companying chart of deep-sea sound- 
ings, showing the general form of all 
the slopes and ledges of that great 
submarine valley, is most curious. ‘The 
deepest hollow in this ocean is a little 
south of the Banks of Newfoundland, 
where its depths exceed 30,000 feet. 
From this great pit, its slopes rise 
rapidly up to the coast of America 
on one side, 2nd more gradually to. 
wards that of Europe and Africa on 
the other. Between the North coast 
of Ireland and that of Newfoundland, 
the depth never exceeds 2,000 fa- 
thoms, or 18,000 feet, and a broad ex- 
tension of this plateau spreads down 
round the Azores, and fur into the 
centre of the Atlantic, between those 
islands and the West Indies. ‘This is 
surrounded by a still wider plateau 
not exceeding 8,000 fathoms, or 
21,000 feet in depth, which is con- 
nected by a narrow ridge, a little 
N.E. of the Windward Islands, with 
the corresponding plateau of the Ame- 
rican shore — a comparatively narrow 
trough of 3,000 fathoms and upwards 
stretches thence down into the middle 
of the South Atlantic on one hand, 


and a wider and deeper hollow leads, 
on the other, to the deep pit of the 
North Atlantie before mentioned. 

At one or two places specimens of 
the bottom were brought up by means 
of Brooke’s sounding apparatus, from 
a depth of more than two miles, or 
10,500 feet. These specimens were 
thought to be ‘clay," but on exami- 
nation by the microscope, this clay 
turned out to be a mass of microscopi¢t 
caleareous shells (foraminifera), to- 
gether with some siliceous shells of 
“diatomacee." In these myriads of 
minute organisms thus accumulated 
at the bottom of the ocean, so minute 
that they are less than grains of sand, 
and not larger than the particles of 
which clay or mud is composed, we 
have the explanation of the phospho- 
rescence of the sea, produced by them 3 
when alive they sported on the surface 
of the waters. 

‘The chapter on Storms is brief, and 
that on Routes is largely taken up 
with the exciting details of a race 
between four clipper ships from New 
York to San Francisco in California, 
This, which Lieut. Maury describes 
as the most celebrated and famous 
race that has ever been run, came off 
in the autumn of 1852. The names 
of the competitors were the * Wild 
Pigeon,” Captain Putnam; the “John 
giipin,” Captain Doane ; the ‘ Flying 
fish,” Captain Nickels; and the 
«© Trade Wind,” Captain Webber. 
Maury discusses all the chances and 
changes of the race, but we have 
only space for the result. ‘The ‘* Fly- 
ing Fish” beat; she made the passage 
in 92 days and 4 hours from port 
to anchor; the “John Gilpin,” in 
93 days and 20 hours, from port to 
pilot; the “ Wild Pigeon” had 118 
days ; the “Trade Wind” followed, 
with 102 days, having taken fire and 
burned for eight hours on the way. 

So we come back to human interests 
and human actions at last. ‘Thus will 
it ever be. ‘The astronomer who has 
passed the night in observing the ma- 
jestic march of the heavenly bodies 
will be called back again to earth by 






* Does the reader recollect the conversation between two niggers, one giving to the other 
an account of a sermon about Jonah he bad been just listening to? — “ Bery fine sermon, 
Peter, all about one Massa Jonah ; him eat a whale in three days.” By golly, him debil of 
a fellow for fish,” replied his wondering auditor. ; 

~F A squid is a small cuttle fish, but whether it be used by whaling captains always with 
this Signitication is perhaps doubtful. In Newfoundland, the fishermen call medusm “ squid 
serena - ” 
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the want of his breakfast. The most 
enthusiastic student, the most abstract 
philosopher, must succumb to the de- 
mands of sleep, of hunger, and of thirst. 
Ought we to complain of this? Should 
we regard it as a degradation? Nay, 
verily. If it were a true answer that 
the naturalist gave to the caviller who 
sneered at his devoting his time to the 
pursuit of butterflies and the dissection 
of beetles—‘* Man's time can never be 
misemployed in the study and contem- 
plation of the most insignificant thing 
that God has thought it worth his 
while to create”—so to the right judg- 
ing philosopher there are none of our 
corporeal wants or desires which do 
not deserve and require their due share 
of attention. Man being created as 
body and soul, it is as plain an antago- 
nism to the divine intention to neglect 
or enfeeble the body, as it is to think 
of it alone, and leave untrained and 
uncultivated the faculties of the soul. 
Science, then, though the pursuit of 
it be its own exceeding great reward, 
steps not one whit out of its legitimate 
path when it studies to promote the 


welfare, to contribute. to the con- 
venience, to increase the comforts and 
the luxuriesof the human race. Grand, 
and delightful, and spirit-stirring as 
may be the local contemplation of the 
sea and the atmosphere in all their 
varied aspects of calm, and breeze, 
and storm—strengthening, purifying, 
ennobling as it may be, when we rise 
on the wings of science above their 
mere local contemplation, and view the 
world ab extra, as if we were already 
beings of another sphere, watching its 
motions, and all the quick play of air, 
and cloud, and water that give life and 
beauty to its surface—awe-struck as we 
might be in viewing the beautiful regu- 
larity of their movements, the exquisite 
system and harmony of their circula- 
tion, and all its wonderful adjustments 
and compensations—still, while we re- 
main human beings, this height is too 
vast for us to retain long, its air too 
rarefied for us to continue to breathe 
without an occasional descent to earth 
and its concerns, where, Anteus-like, 
we may gather strength and energy for 
fresh enterprise. 


NINEGTE POMPON, 


PART i 


How rarely do maturer years fill up 
with any sort of fidelity those vague 
and visionary outlines of life which 
youth and fancy have so confidently 
sketched! Rarely indeed; for soon 
or late the strong hand of destiny 
snatches the pencil from our hands 
while we are dreaming, sternly sweeps 
out and effaces those dim beginnings, 
and paints in her own picture of the 
world in wholly different colours. 
How few, how less than few, of the 
thousand thousand human hearts that 
beat around us in sorrow or in joy, are 
now palpitating with the fulfilled hap- 
piness of an early dream, or vibrating 
to the still tremulous impulse of a 
first grief! To all alike, the just 
os portions joy and sorrow, per- 

ps more equally than is known ; but 
our joy is not the joy we have been 
waiting for, nor our sorrow that which 
we were prepared to meet. Our suc- 
cesses in life are seldom correspondent 


with our ambitions, and how rare are 
the bridals of first love? 

The tale I am about to tell—a ve 
brief and simple narrative of what is 
so common in human life, that I shall 
not seek to identify it with reality, 
by very minute details or local colour. 
ing—will, I think, too surely de- 
monstrate the sad veracity of these 
reflections, 

In the southern part of France there 
is a sunny little village which I do 
not care to name. It is very near a 
great seaport town, which any body 
who chooses may find upon the map, 
but which it is not worth my while to 
discribe. Of this village it is quite 
enough to say, that human faces 
thronged its little streets, and human 
hearts beat among its quiet homes, 
much in the same way as they throng 
and beat in any other village upon 
this green earth. Labour tolled, and 
youth dreamed, and humble duties hou- 
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sed beneath the humble roofs, and sat 
by peaceful hearths; nor this the less, 
that, at the time I speak of, the star 
of the great Corsican commander was 
rising with a beautiful light over 
Europe, already near its zenith ; that 
along the air yet echoed the crash of 
the Burbons’ thunder, and the nations 
still reeled with the shock of the great 
earth-shaking revolution of Paris, 
History-readers easily forget that, 
among those great tumults which swell 
the dazzling chronicles they peruse, 
human life did not cease to beat, with 
its old, calm heart, along its usual 
ways. The world was not all full of 
captains, kings, and conspirators. 
Then, as now, love and duty, and the 
domesticities of the heart flowed on, 
in their quiet under-current, through 
the life of man; and had we, dull 
householders of this present time, 
prophetic eyes to read the pages of 
some future historian, I have no 
doubt but that we should be quite 
startled and astonished to find what 
a mighty pother and fuss we have been 
living in. 

In this village dwelt an old Doctor 
Gilibert—neither rich nor poor, but of 
middling fortunes, and an easy mind, 
in spite of the days of the Directory. 
He had adopted as his daughter the 
child of a very distant female relative, 
for whom in youth he had had a sort of 
tendresse, but who married another, 
and died in her confinement. ‘This 
young girl was so beautiful, that they 
called her the rosebud of the village ; 
and so gentle, that the dullest lips in 
the neighbourhood grew eloquent in 
the praise of Ninette Pompon, for that 
was her name, You may readily guess 
that Ninette was not without a great 
many admirers, and that all the young 
gentlemen in that part of the country 
considered themselves in love with her. 
But there was one young man, of far 
humbler birth than even her own, 
poor child, and poor besides, who had 
yet been fortunate enough to love her, 
not without a warm and tender re- 
turn; and who can say how precious 
a thing is the first flower and fra- 
eos of a young heart ?—precious, 

cause it is different from all feelings 
that succeed it! Hubert Dessert was 
the son of a peasant ; and his mother, 
early left a widow, had devoted all her 
narrow means to the education of this, 
her only child. ‘The boy, indeed, was 
ambitious and aspiring; he managed 
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to acquire more knowledge at the 
country school than is usually ob- 
tained from such sources; but, when 
yet a lad, his mother died, and his 
only means of support were those 
which he obtained from a small sti- 
pend as teacher in the village school, 
which post of authority the benevo- 
lence of the Curé had secured for him. 

At the school sometimes, at the 
little church often, at the house of 
the Curé, and in some of their Sunday 
rambles, the two young people had 
met, and conversed. They were both 
handsome, and the intelligence and 
language of Hubert were, indeed, far 
above his lowly rank in life. But it 
is idle to describe the progress of an 
affection already full-grown at the 
time this tale is supposed to open. 
They had both allowed their love to 
bud and ripen unheedingly; in the 
joy and ecstacy of a new and delicious 
sensation, and in the frank confidence 
of youth, they had never thought of 
the future; and it was not until Hu. 
bert felt with a proud rapture that 
his affection for Ninette was not with. 
out return, that he began to reflect 
that it must be almost without hope. 
Penniless, a boy, and without friends, 
how could he think of marriage? The 
old doctor, who was something of a 
philosophe, and thought much of the 
“contract sociale,” had permitted 
this intimacy between Hubert and his 
adopted daughter to go on, with:a 
quiet smile ; and when the young man, 
at last, passionately and bitterly con- 
fessed to him his hopes and his de. 
spair, he was not angry. 

Indeed, Doctor Gilibert, with all 
his democracy, had sufficient aristo- 
cratic pride at heart to prefer a union 
of this kind for Ninette, as proving 
his scorn of unphilosophical class. 
distinctions, and congruent with the 
rights of women, to any more haughty 
nuptials, in which she might be the 
recipient, rather than the bestower of 
favour. 

** Be at ease, mon fils,” he said; 
** Ninette’s dot will be sufficient for 
you both to live comfortably upon. 

o wise man needs more than this. 
Luxury is a take-in.” 

But Hubert, not ungratefully, 
though with sorrowful pride, refused 
to hear of this. 

« Penniless myself, and nameless,” 
he said, “1 will never wed her thus; 
ner could F ever live content on any 
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dowry but her beauty and her love. 
That you should not withhold hope 
from me is all I asked, and I am 
deeply grateful for your answer. I 
will join the army. Promotion is 
quick in these days, The Republic 
knows no outcasts among her citizens. 
I shall rise—though from the ranks— 
rapidly; I feel it. Citizen Bonaparte 
is ubout to depart for Egypt —1 will 
join his army,—he wants soldiers; 
and fortune fullows his star. I have 
a strong hand to work, and a stout 
heart to wait. ©! sir, we are both 
young —we can wait. Ninette loves 
me—1I, her; we are sure of ourselves. 
What are a few years? We are both 
young; we can wait a little.” 

« What are a few years ?—you fool- 
ish boy !—Everything! Sure of your- 
selves, say you! No man is sure of 
himself. ‘That is the most unphilo- 
sophical thing in the world.” 

But Dessert was inexorable in his 
resolve. 

*¢ He is as stubborn as the devil, 
that boy,” said the doctor ; ** he must 
have his way, and take his chance. 
But look you, sir,” he said, «*I don’t 
choose Ninette’s heart to be wasting 
away, while you are amusing yourself 
with shooting Turks. If, in your ab- 
sence, she should repent her choice, [ 
shall consider that you have no claim 
upon her hand, having lost it on her 
heart. No man is sure of himself, 1 
tell you—certainly no woman.” 

** You speak justly,” said the young 
man, bowing his head, yet with a 
confident look. *‘ You have expressed 
my own feelings on this point; I did 
not think it worth while to express 
them myself, because I know Ninette, 
and disbelieve in such a possibility. 
When it comes, I shall be resigned.” 

Ninette’s consent was more hard to 
obtain to this scheme of her lover's; 
but in vain she implored him to re- 
linguish it. 

* Worthier!” she cried sadly, re- 
peating Lis words. ‘Love is best 
worth. I cannot love you more at 
any time than I donow. True, in- 
deed, you may come back, after years 
of absence, with military rank and 
honour; but I should not be happier 
for these—should you, Hubert ?” 

«¢ Yes!” he said, almost bitterly. 

‘Then go,” she said, dropping the 
hot hand that had been clasped cher, 
*‘and God be with you!” She was very 
pale —“ lf it would make you happy” 
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—She faltered, but her. voice failed 
her; and catching her in his arms 
assionately, he strained her to his 
eart, 

Their last meeting was a sad one. 
The house in which Ninette and her 
father as she called him, lived, stcod 
some way back from the one street of 
the village, in a pleasant little garden 
(a coquettish grisette of a garden), 
which Ninette’s constant care had 
educated into a sort of prim beauty, 
The porch was muffled up in vines; 
and a green arcade of trellised clema- 
tis and honeysuckle led to the cool 
ambush of a little summer- house, 

erched on an embrasure of the wall. 
Lhe breeze from the distant sea was 
ever fresh and fragrant there; and 
voices from the street outside floated 
pleasantly enough among the flowers. 

In the sunset of their last day to- 

ether, the two children were seated 
in this little arbour, gazing wistfully, 
and in silence, at the deepening orange 
in the west. Ninette’s pale and 
almost haggard cheek betrayed a 
sleepless and unhappy night, and her 
eyes were full of tears; but the look 
on Hubert’s face was that of hopeful 
and assured, almost triumphant, self. 
confidence. Ninette looked long and 
anxiously into those eyes of his, clear, 
shining, without a tear; and then, 
drooping her head, pressed his band 
convulsively against her own, as 
though to shut out a painful reality 
from her comprebension. 

**So you have, indeed, fixed upon 
to-morrow, Hubert,” she said at last. 

*‘ Dearest,” he answered, ‘ to-mor- 
row fixes me. Major Montmar, whom 
you know I spoke to last week, leaves 
for Paris early in the morning. He 
has offered to take me with him; and 
it is my only opportunity. 

« To-morrow !"’ she said mournfully, 
and they both gazed into the sunset 
for some minutes in silence. He, 
doubtless, seeing among the crimson 
clouds the realised ambitions of his 
youth and love; she, nothing but 
doubt, desolation, and terror. 

*¢ Hubert,” she said, at last, and, 
with a sudden energy, winding 
her arms about him, and looking 
up imploringly into his face, ‘it 
is not yet too late; give up this hi- 
deous plan. Itis not right—it is not 
right! It is tempting fate — tempt- 
ing God! For ever a fearful pos- 
sibility is before me, which I dare 
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not so much as name, Qh, Hubert, 
I feel that if you still continue in this 
resolution, our Just meeting may have 
been to-night! Indeed, I may not live 
to look on youagain—and you .... 
alas! God has given us nothing but 
the present—the future is not ours to 
possess; whocan count upon a day? 
Oh, stay, my Hubert ; live—live hap- 
py and contented, and give up this 
wild and baleful dream, Is not my 
Jove enough for you? Ah me! I once 
thought so; but 1 feel that it is not 
your love, but your pride, which 
urges you to leave me. Un- 
kind! know this only, Hubert, 
that were I you, and you miserable— 
Seerolh ee ner eT asI am, at your 
vet—see Hubert —at your feet—im- 
ploring you to stay, I should not have 
the heart toleave you so!” 

The young man started up— his 
spare and slender form convulsed and 
quivering. He clenched his hand, and 
sat down again, in silence, for some 
moments, although the nervous work- 
ing and twitching of his lip showed 
well how much he was moved. 

‘“* Ninette,” he said at length, very 
slowly, with a low and tremulous 
voice, but looking down into her face 
steadily and sadly — ** you know not 
what you say. Were you really in my 
place, you would actas I do. You 
are not, and you cannot feel what I 
feel— God forbid it. But this must 
not be. It is one thing to love; an- 
other to love worthily. The love of 
the slave and the coward is not that of 
the free man. My Ninette, were I, 
indeed, to do as you urge — to yield 
now, with all the world at stake, and 
the choice of a brave and honest man 
to be made now or never, you may 
think that you would continue to love 
me a3 you do, but you deceive your- 
self. If I have read that fair, frank 
brow aright, you could never long love 
what is mean and dastard ; and that 
I should then have shown myself to 
be. No; there is something above 
love even—it isduty. You cannot— 
even you, my heart's dearest—make 
me shrink from that; but you can, in- 
deed, make the burden heavier to bear. 
Alas! yes. Every look, every word of 
gyere goes like adagger through my 

wart. And oh, think you, indeed, 
that in this bitter separation, brief as 
I believe it will be, I do not suffer 
keenly, keenly?” 

His voice grew thick and choking. 


She bowed her head meekly. Silently 
she drew his hand within her own. 

*¢ Yes,” she murmured, more to her- 
self than to him—*‘ yes; your hand! 
There is security in this while I clasp 
it; it seems as though we could not 

art!” 

Poor child, she would not relinquish 
her light grasp of that hand, which, 
indeed, trembled as she held it; but 
she leaned her cheek upon his shoulder, 
and was silent. At length, after a 
moody pause— 

‘‘ Ninette,” said Dessert, still speak- 
ing with a labouring and broken voice, 
«* Ninette, if ever in absent years your 
heart should wholly change; if ever 
you should grow to regard these vows 
of ours as the result of a passing, 
girlish fancy on your part—if—if— 
that is—you should, when I am gone, 
mect some one—some other—worthier 
one to love than me, be bappy—for- 
getmeatonce. I could not blame you 
ever, or reproach you. I can never 
change ; I feel that too, too well,” he 
said. ‘There is a lifetime in the 
love I offer you. But you—you , 

He was going on; but she lifted u 
her head, and gazed at him with a loo 
of such sorrowing and reproachful ap- 
peal, that his voice faltered, and he 
paused, 

‘+I shall love you,” she sobbed out, 
hiding her face again upon his bréast, 
ever, ever, thus.”’ 

He strained her closer to his heart, 
and called her his betrothed wife. 

**See,” she said, ‘*I am very bold. 
I wed you with this ring;” and then 
drew from her finger a little turquois 
ring, and placed it upon his. ** It if 
my troth,” she said, smiling rather 
sadly. 

He bowed his lips to it, and a silent 
pressure of the hand was all his an. 
swer. 

«* Ninette,” he said, after a pause, 
and he turned away his face as he 
spoke, ‘if ever this ring comes back 
to you, you will know what it means.” 

She did not reply; but, tremblin 
and very pale, clung to the trellise 
wall of the arbour; and just then, a 
hoarse, unmusical laugh startled them 
both; and, looking up, they perceived 
Major Montmar strolling up the ‘ur- 
cade towards them, and smoking a 
cigar. Dr. Gilibert was with him. 

This Major Montmar was a man 
somewhat beyond middle age. — His 
élose-cut hair and short stubborn 
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mustache were both grizzled. He 
had a sour, perhaps a eynical expres- 
sion on his countenance. In truth, 
life had not, I believe, gone very well 
with him; his military career had 
been both long and laborious, but not 
brilliant ; and, although he was a brave 
officer, he had seen younger men rise 
before him. This had caused him to 
regard all success as a trick of fortune, 
and to look upon life as a pretentious 
injustice. It was reported that in his 
younger days he had been deceived 
and forsaken by some lady to whom he 
was attached, and, if there were any 
truth in this story, probably the fact 
had not added either to the sweetness 
of his temper or the cheerfulness of his 
views. He professed to disbelieve en- 
tirely in the honesty of women and the 
honour of men; yet, strangely enough, 
this false and dangerous creed bad not 
influenced his own actions, for even 
those who most disliked him admitted 
that he was scrupulously honourable, 
and, at times, even generous. Love he 
spoke of asa child's toy, and friendship 
as asham; yet, though apparently im- 
pervious to all attacks upon his heart, he 
was known to have performed acts of 
genuinekindness, and even self-sacrifice, 
to those in whom he took an interest. 
His features were coarse, and though 
not unsolderlike, his gait was awkward 
and ungraceful. 

‘«* Tam sorry,” said the Major, with a 
grim smile that did not add to the 
beauty of his face, ‘* I am sorry to in- 
terrupt a téle-d-téle, apparently so in- 
teresting ; but, my dear Citizen Des- 
sert, if you are to start with me to- 
morrow, it is time that we should be 
settling our plans. You had better 
accompany me to the hotel.” 

‘I am ready,” said Hubert; but 
he did not move. 

Ninette clung to him. 

** So soon, Hubert ?”’ said she. ** See 
the moon is just rising; it is quite 
early yet.” 

** Poor child,” said the Doctor, 
sympathisingly ; “ this is a cruel sepa- 
ration.” 

“Oh,” said the Major, laughing 
again, “take my word for it, 
although Master Dessert looks very 
romantic and indignant just now, and 
you, mademoiselle, truly pathetic, in 
these enlightened republican days of 
ours, hearts don't break quite so easily 
as old historians say they did long ago; 
and sensible people soon get tired of 
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weeping and groaning. Life doesn’t 
go on at that rate. No, trust me,” 
he continued, laying his hand fami- 
liarly upon the girl's head, and not 
heeding the frown and the look of 
disgust and scorn which she gave him, 
in less than a few years, you will feel 
very differently, and take the world as 
it is, not as you think it ought to be. 
Of course, you will marry ; you are 
too pretty not to marry—but you will 
not marry Dessert. Nobody ever 
marries their first love. Perhaps it 
will be one of our rich silk-merchants 
here—a very good match, for I am 
sure you will actsensibly, And as for 
Citizen Dessert, he will find himself 
wonderfully changed at Paris. No 
doubt, when he gets to Egypt, he will 
marry a great many dark ladies; but 
you know that cersmony is performed 
with a pitcher instead of a ring, there- 
fore it’s illegal, and counts nothing. 
However, I am sure he won’t go mad 
for the sake of the silk-merchant, but 
will be wise enough to rejoice in find- 
ing himself young, and yet single; 
and you will be the best friendsin the 
world.” 

Spite of the coarse cruelty of this 
speech, there was a latent sadness in 
the tone with which it was spoken. 

«Enough, sir,” said Dessert, an- 
grily, and with an impatient wave of 
his arm; * the relations between us 
have given you no right to speak 
thus.” 

Ninette clung to the arm of the 
Doctor, and flashed a look of haughty 
scorn upon the Major. She had, since 
she first saw him, experienced a feel- 
ing of involuntary dislike and repulsion 
for Major Montmar; and now she felt 
as though she hated him with all her 
heart. 

“Well, they must take their 
chance,” murmured the Doctor, rather 
gloomily ; ‘‘ and though I don’t quite 
agree with Rousseau, | think that mar. 
riage is a matter which no one has the 
right to control.” 

«© Well,” said the Major, in a more 
soothing, and somewhat apologetic 
tone, **I did not mean to anger you. 
There are some bitter lessons in life 
which you will both have to learn as 
well as the rest of us; and the time 
may come”—his face darkened as he 
spoke—** when you will agree with me 
that it is better to laugh than to frown 
at them. Do not forget, Citizen 
Dessert,” he added, with some harsh- 
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ness in his voice, “ that you are under 
my orders. Follow me to the hotel as 
soon as you can. I have matters to 
speak to you about.” 

Hubert Dessert bowed his head ra- 
ther haughtily, as the Major turned 
down the walk and tramped away, 
his sword clattering behind him. 

«« My heart’s chosen, best and dear- 
est,” cried the young man, catching 
Ninette in his. arms, and passionately 

ressing his hot lips to the girl's cold 

row, ‘farewell, God bless you ;” 
then, as not daring to trust himself to 
say more, he put her from him, and 
strode rapidly after the Major. Ninette 
remained where she had been standing, 
as though stunned by what had hap- 
pened. 

** Come, my child,” said the Doctor, 
winding her arm tenderly into his, 
“the air is growing cold;” and he 
drew her to the house. Iubert lin- 

ered one moment at the garden gate. 

e watched that frail, fair form of his 
betrothed receding among the shadows 
of the porch. He heard her cough as 
she entered the house. A pang shot 
through his heart: he remembered to 
have heard that her mother had been 
consumptive. He felt choking—sick- 
ening. He yearned to rush back, to 
fall at her feet, and say, “ Ninette, 
Ninette, I am here again, I cannot 
leave you:” but he suppressed the im- 
pulse with a proud pain, and, thrusting 


Time passed silently away. Nature, 
at her old labour, rotting oaks and 
bursting rosebuds, worked on in si- 
lence and unchanged. Whatever Ni- 
nette suffered, she endeavoured to 
hide it in her own bosom. For she 
felt herself the mistress of a sorrow 
that could not be spoken of. This is 
the first great era in life, when we feel 
anything too deeply to talk of it. It 
is a surer sign of age than the first 
grey hair. But the girl's cheek was 
paler and thinner, and her cough more 
frequent than it used to be. She loved, 
in sad and sweet summer evenings, to 
sit alone in that little arbour where 
they bad so often sat together, and 
where their last meeting had been — 
their last farewell spoken. She would 
recall every word that he had said, 
and repeat it to herself, while she 
tried to bring before her fancy the 
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his arm into his bosom, walked on to- 
wards the inn, where he found the 
Major waiting for him. 

Deep into the night they remained 
together, arranging plans. Hubert 
spoke quite calmly, and entered into 
every detail with interest. The Major 
was struck by the acute and business- 
like intelligence which he showed ; for 
if he felt deeply, no quiver of the lip 
betrayed it. 

‘You will do, young man,” said his 
companion ; “ that is, you have it in 
you. But remember the world goes 
round the wrong way. Expect no- 
thing. Merit and courage have but 
doubtful claims upon success. Good 
night. Do not forget to be here at 
six o'clock to-morrow. I wait for no 
man.” 

Hubert, as he sought his humble 
home that night, passed by the Doc- 
tor's dwelling; but he hastened his 
pace, and would not look at the win- 
dows. He did not see Ninette there. 
She was gazing, with her pale face, at 
the stars, and seemed trying to look 
through and through them up to God. 
In silence Bootes drew in a dazzling 
leash his hounds up the horizon; in 
silence Andromeda glittered in her 
astral chains, Ah, wisely, wisely, in 
the morning of the world, said the Di- 
vine voice: Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiads, or 
loosen the bands of Orion?” 






look that had accompanied it. Still 
she had yet to console her, life’s most 
precious blessing—hope: and every 
night that she laid her head upon her 
wakeful pillow, she thought, ‘it is 
one day nearer to his return!” She 
would cheat herself from her own grief 
too, as she sat in that little arbour, by 
weaving strange dreams, and endea- 
vouring to persuade her faney that 
Hubert had indeed returned ; that the 
long ordeal was over, that she should 
find him there when she went home, 
waiting for her; that it was only some- 
trivial circumstance which now de- 
tained him away from her; that they 
were already married; and then she 
would lay out little plans for their 
future household. Thus in that old 
summer-house many a sunset waned 
about her, She wore round her neck 
a little chain which he had once given 
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her; and she would. never take it off 
even at night, but felt, as she pressed 
it to her heart, that something of his 
was still near her, —a pledge that he 
must return. In the autumn, too, al- 
though the days were so chill and 
damp, and her chest began to puin 
her, she would draw her shaw] closely 
about her, and wander to the old ar- 
bour in the garden, as before. ‘There, as 
she stood among the decaying leaves, 
and heard the wind sighing through 
the bare trellises, she would ask her- 
self, ** Am I indeed Ninette—still the 
sume Ninette that once sat here with 
Hubert, and so happy ?” 

Indeed, this question was ever on 
her lips when she was alone — “ Is it 
I? am Lindeed myself?” Poor child, 
her mirror, when she looked in it, 
which was not ofien, for it pained 
her, could not reassure her. The old 
beauty indeed had not left her face, 
but it was changed — saddened and 
wan. Now and then, but at rare and 
long intervals, she received a long 
letter from ‘‘her Hubert,” as she 
éalled him, breathing of hope and 
confidence. Again and again she would 
read it over, to assure herself that he 
was still unchanged; and again and 
again she would press to her poor pale 
lips the happy page, so full of warm 
am tender affection. Every evening 
she would write something to him, a 
little journal of her monotonous life, 
but from which she scrupulously ex- 
cluded all expressions that seemed to 
ber too sorrowful and triste. She 
wished that he should think she fully 
shared the confident hopes which he 
himself so exultingly dwelt upon; but 
in her secret heart she felt an icy and 
unaccountable foreboding, which all in 
vain she endeavoured to stifle. Now, 
he detailed to her some daring conduct 
of his, which his comrades had frankly 
applauded. He knew, he said, this 
would make his Ninette so happy. 
Now, he had spoken, he told her, to 
General Bonaparte himself—had been 
praised by him, and looked to speedy 
promotion. He spoke of the General 
with that enthusiasm which master- 
thinds seldom fail to draw from those 
they coine in contact with, and which 
that singular man so eminently knew 
how to excite. He spoke often too of 
Montmar. ‘He is kindness itself,” 
said he, “ this bluff man that we dis- 
liked so. Indeed, Ninette, you must 
like him very much some day. I un- 
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derstand him now, I think, and only 
smile at his bitter way of talking, 
Although he still pertinaciously asserts 
that I shall find you married when I 
return, and that it won't break my 
heart at all. I know he doesn’t believe 
this himself; and oh, Ninette, you can 
have no notion what a warm, stron 
heart beats under that reugh os 
brusque hide of a manner which he 
chooses to wear,” 

How anxiously, and with what trem- 
bling hands did Ninette tear open the 
papers from Paris, as from time to 
time news came to the little village of 
the splendid progress of the French 
arms in Egypt! Rapidly her eye 
glanced over the details of battle; it 
ever sought, with a sickening at the 
heart within, the closing bulletin—that 
of the killed and wounded ; and it was 
with a gasp of inexpressille relief that 
she finished reading that painful record 
without having found her lover's name 
init. At last there came intelligence 
of a great engagement fought within 
sight of the Pyramids, and now matter 
of history, 

There had been a great many pros 
motions consequent upon this, and 
among the list she read, with kindling 
eyes, the name of Hubert Dessert. pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant. Soon 
followed «# letter from Hubert himself, 
Yes, he was now Lieutenant, he said; 
but several of the commanding officers 
above him had been dangerously 
wounded, and were not expected to 
live. Hubert said he had hope of 
soon obtaining his captaincy. Mont. 
mar, he said, had been -wounded, and: 
was in a very precarious state, -but 
that there were still great hopes of his 
recovery. And again the time went 
by very wearily. Months had passed 
without bringing her any news of Hus 
bert—not a line from him—and the 
poor girl's heart was very low. Ins 
deed she was fast failing in health and 
strength, and all the neighbours ob- 
served it ; but their sympathy, however 
anxiously expressed, only irritated her ; 
she was reserved even with the old 
Doctor, and shrank daily more and 
more into herself. At this time an 
event occurred, which, while it gave 


,-her a terrible shock of the heart and 


much pain, yet by rousing all her 
energies, and for a time changing the 
current of ber emotions, perhaps saved 
her from a rapid decline. Dr,Gilibert 
was seized with a bad attack of influ. 
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T At his age, such maladies are 
angerous ; the cold turned into inter- 
mittent fever, of which, after lingering 
some wecks, he finally died. The 
whole of the old man's little fortune 
went, of course, to Ninette. And now 
she sat in her black weeds of mourn- 
ing, quite alone in the desolate old 
house, She was startled and vexed 
with herself to find how much less the 
death of her adopted father affected 
her than she could have expected. 
When a goblet is nearly filled to the 
brim, you may add water without the 
glass seeming much fuller. It is so 
with sorrow. It was not from want of 
feeling that Ninette wept less over the 
grave of her sole guardian than she 
would have done had he died years 
ago. The degrees of pain seemed 
cancelled; a comparatively trivial 
grief would now cause her as much 
vexation as a greater sorrow. When 
the sense of touch is all sore and 
morbid, the pressure of a feather is as 
painful as that of a leaden weight. 

Any other girl of her age would pro- 
bably have shrunk from remaining 
thus unprotected, alone in that old 

ouse; and indeed she wandered from 
Toom to room now emptied of all joy, 
and felt very desolate and forsaken. 
But it seemed to Ninette that if she 
left that house the charm and spell 
of her existence would be broken — 
that she must wait there till Hubert 
came. Where could she go? How 
would he find her ifshe went away? It 
would be deserting her post. It seemed 
as though there were infidelity in the 
very thought. Besides she knew no- 
thing of her mother’s relations, She 
shrunk from new faces. ‘ No,” 
thought she “ he will come back some 
day, and find me here in the little 
arbour, as he left me, and we will sit 
down together quite quietly, and it 
will not seem strange; but all this 
dreary time of wolding and waiting 
will be as a dream, and I shall think 
that he has always been here.” 

’ Poor girl! but he did not come, nor 
any letter from him; and never had 
that icy foreboding at her heart been 
stronger than it was now. Ninette 
was no longer a child, but a woman, 
and a sad woman, and she felt this. 

At last the army returned from 
Egypt. The land was loud with accla- 
mations, Everybody talked of the 


young hero of the Pyramids; but she 
read and 


heard all their accounts with 
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told “no news of Hebert and no 

ter came; and although the army had 
landed, and were now in France, still 
he did not come. 

“How unkind,” she sometimes 
thought, and then rebuked herself, 
“ Ts he changed?” she would say, “and 
has he forgotten me?” but she scorned 
to indulge the imputation, She would 
believe in anything rather than the 
worst possibility—-death, ‘* No,” she 
said to herself, ‘he lingers a. little 
in Paris; perhaps he cannot leave his 
regiment so soon; and he does not 
write, that he may surprise me when 
he does come.” Yet she could not but 
feel how improbable this was. 

While her father was alive, Ninette 
had less time to indulge her own mor. 
bid apprehensions, and the desire to 
appear cheerful before him had lent 
her energy and self-command. Now 
he was gone, and every day she felt 
her utter loneliness more chilling. 
She had no longer another's feelings 
to consult. She had nothing left to 
care for but her sorrow; and this she 
cherished and hugged to her desolate 
heart as some forsaken mother might 
her forlorn infant. Poor foolish little 
Ninette! 

It was towards the close of a some« 
what damp and dreary afternoon in 
autumn, that the crack of a postilion’s 
whip sounding up the principal street 
of the little village startled the inhabi- 
tants, to whom it was not a very 
wonted sound; and a heavy travelling 
carriage, with horses steaming in the 
dense and foggy atmosphere, rattled 
up to the door of the inn, The land. 
lord, obsequiously bowing, opened thé 
door of the carriage, and a person in 
a military uniform, but closely wrapt 
about with a heavy fur coat, with some 
difficulty descended to the ground, 
He rather laconically told the fandlord 
to show him to the best room, light a 
fire there, and get dinner ready imme- 
diately ; and then, leaning upon a 
crutch stick, for he was very lame, 
limped stiffly upstairs to his apartment, - 
When the stranger flung off his cloak 
as he entered, one might see that he 
had one arm in a sling, and that he 
was neither young nor well-favoured. 
He wore blue spectacles, which par. 
tially revealed two very unsightly orbs 
behind. His beard was grey, but the 
deep lines about his face seemed to 


have been rather brought theré by toil 
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than age. As he uncovered his head 
he revealed a deep purple seam across 
his brow, and there was a slight scar 
upon his cheek. 

The waiter perceiving that he was a 
military officer, and judging that he 
might be one of those who had lately 
served in Egypt, attempted to intam- 
mer a conversasiun, but the imperious 
and monosyllabic answers he received 
soon discouraged him. 

When the stranger had finished his 
dinner, which he ate like a cormorant, 
and with the air of one who was accus- 
tomed to dine in a hurry, he flung 
himself into a chair before the fire, 
stretched his lame leg over the back of 
a second, and planted the other, heavily 
booted, against the mantelpiece. For 
some while he sat rather moodily look- 
ing at the blazing logs through his blue 
spectacles; and then, as if he had finish- 
ed his reflections, he rang the bell, 
and continued to whistle a tune till 
the waiter made his appearance. 

**Is there not one citizen Gilibert 
residing in this village?” demanded 
the gentleman in the blue spectacles. 

*¢ He has been dead five months,” 
was the reply. 

** Dead!” echoed the stranger. 

This announcement seemed to startle 
him greatly. After a pause he said— 

“1 think he had a daughter — an 
adopted daughter, that is——” 

**Yes, Ninette Pompon; we called 
her our rosebud.” 

**T suppose she is married by this 
time ?” continued the stranger, looking 
steadily at the fire. 

*‘ Married! no. True she was en- 
gaged to a young man of this village ; 

ut he joined the army in Egypt, and 
we have never heard anything more of 
him. Perhaps he is dead,” suggested 
the waiter with a questioning tone, as 
though he suspected that the stranger 
in the blue spectacles knew more about 
the matter than he did himself. 

The stranger took no notice of the 
latter part of this remark, however. 

*¢Humph! not married,” he mut- 
tered, still looking straight at the fire, 
** You surprise me. I have heard that 
she was a very good-looking girl.” 

«¢ Yes, but——” 

* But what?” interrupted the stran- 
ger, shifting uneasily in his chair—* Is 
she dead, too?” 

*¢ Oh, no.” 
“I suppose she has left the village.” 
“‘No; she_lives here yet, but very 
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secluded. She has shut herself up in 
the Doctor’s old house, and her face is 
seldom seen. They say she is heart. 
sick for that young man.” 

Again the stranger turned uneasily 
in his seat. 

«That will do. You may go,” he 
said, waving his hand. He sat alone 
for about half an hour, and if one 
might judge by the expression of his 
face, and the restless way in which he 
changed his position from time to time, 
his thoughts were not pleasant ones, 
At length he shrugged his shoulders, 
rose, and heavily leaning on the ballus. 
ters, limped down stairs. ‘The land- 
lord met him in the hall and inquired 
if he wanted anything, but he waved 
him back impatiently, and stepped out 
into the street; nor did he stop walk. 
ing, orrather limping, until he stood 
before the door of Ninctte’s solitary 
house. 

Twice his hand was on the ‘bell, 
and twice he paused before ringing it. 
** Not married!” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘*Humph; well I dare say the 
girl has forgotten him, for all that ; 
yet I would give anything that this 
business should have fallen upon other 
shoulders than mine. Poor tellow! he 
was a brave soldier. Well, the thing 
must be done, so the sooner the bet- 
ter ;”” and he pulled at the bell as if he 
were storming a breach. 

Ninette was sitting alone, in her 
black gown, in the same old parlour 
where the Doctor used to sit. The 
fire burnt badly, the room was cold, 
it was almost dark, and the wind 
moaned and sobbed at the window, 
rustling the dry leaves in the garden 
below. Nothing could be more dreary. 

** Mademoiselle,” said the servant, 
entering, ‘‘there is a strange mon- 
sieur below, who desires to be permit- 
ted to speak with you for a moment.” 

‘*A strange monsieur! Does he 
really look like a gentleman ?” 

**O yes; but he would not give me 
his name. He told me to say that he 
is from Egypt; and he has a military 
uniform on.” 

The blood rushed suddenly back 
into Ninette’s heart, and then tingled 
again to her finger-tips. ‘It is he,” 
she thought. ‘* He is come at last. “I 
said it would be a surprise.” But the 
old servant, who even in that dim light 
could read her countenance, shook her 
head mournfully. ‘* Oh, miss,” she 


said, “it is not Master Hubert.” 
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Ninette felt faint and sickening, with 
an overpowering sense of imminent 
calamity. She feared the worst had 
come. ‘ Let him come up,” she said, 
almost inaudibly; and soon a heavy 
and uneven tread sounded up the pas- 
sage. It was not Hubert’s, indeed. 
She would have recognised his footfull 
she thought. 

‘* My eyes are very dim, indeed,” 
said the stranger, entering; ‘ but I 
think that it must be Mademoiselle 
Pompon that I am addressing.” As 
he spoke he shrunk back into the sha- 
dow of the wall, and kept his cloak 
closely folded about him. 

«Tam Mademoiselle Pompon, sir,” 
faltered Ninette, trying to speak calm- 
ly. ‘If you have anything to com- 
municate to me, pray do so at once.” 

The stranger did not, however, re- 
ply immediately. 

‘I think I recognised just now,” 
she added suddenly, ‘a voice not un- 
familiar to me.” She pressed her hand 
to her head, and advanced a step to- 
wards the stranger. ‘Can it be,” she 
was about to continue —— 

«Yes! yes!” tly ag the other, 
hastily. ‘Yes, I am he. We have 
met before. Colonel Montmar, Major 
that was then,” he said, advancing and 
taking her hand. 

«QO, sir,” she cried with vehemence, 
**you have brought me news of—of— 
Hubert Dessert. For God’s sake speak 
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it out. He—he is well? 
haps he is with you?” 

The stranger turned away his head. 

“Speak, sir,” she cried, ‘if youhave 
anything to say. O God, it cannot 
be—that, that - 

“€Calm yourself, mademoiselle,” he 
said. ‘ You guess rightly. I have 
brought you news of Hubert Dessert. 
I—1”"—his voice trembled slightly, 
eh have brought you something from 
him.” 

“A letter! Give it me,” she cried, 
“ we pray !” 

fe turned to the window, and drew 
from under his coat a little case. He 
et it silently into her hand without 
ooking at her, but still standing with 
his face to the window. She opened it 
hurriedly, with trembling fingers, and 
with a sensation of icy chilliness, 
Within the case was the little tur- 
quoise ring which she had given to 
Hubert on that last evening in which 
they were together. ‘If this ring 
should ever come back to you,” he 
had then said, “ you will know what 
it means.” 

Colonel Montmar had expected to 
hear a shriek or groan, or some such 
sound, Hearing neither, he turned 
round in alarm. He was just in time 
to break her fall, as, white and sense- 
less, the girl reeled back and fell into 
his arms. 


CHAPTER Ill, 


ForronaTety for Ninette, this sudden 
and severe blow, falling upon nerves 
already weakened and exhausted with 
prolonge:l suffering, brought about a 
sharp attack of delirious fever, in 
which she lingered in a very dangerous 
condition for months; but which, for 
the time, suspended all thought and 
emotion, save that of a wandering 
-brain and burning pulse, and from 
which she woke to consciousness with 
only « numbed sense of past calamity. 
When she was able to sit up in her 
room a little, the spring was already 
in the meadows outside. The grapes 
were still green upon the vines; but 
the breeze that came through her case- 
ment was warm and fragrant. She 
was too listless and _ indifferent to 
all things to observe that there were 
fresh flowers every morning in her 
little vase, or to inquire whence they 


came; yet if she had once remarked 
them, she must have seen that they 
were far too exotic and curious to have 
ever bloomed in her own little garden, 

One day Colonel Montmar sent up 
his card, and requested permission to 
see her, to which she languidly accord- 
ed. He approached her with a defe- 
rence very different from that old, off- 
hand familiarity which had once so 
much displeased her. He sat down at 
a little distance from her, and regarded 
her somewhat sadly, through his blue 
spectacles, for many minutes, without 
speaking. At length he said, with 
some hesitation, ‘* that he was shortly 
going to Paris, and wished to know if 
he could be of any use to her there.” 
He spoke with a rather awkward hesi- 
tation, but kept the blue spectacles 
fixed steadily at her. 

She thanked him, without a smile, 
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and without lifting her eyes, and said— 
** No use at all.” 
After a pause, he observed that he 
had lingered in the village, not only 
because he could not with any cheer- 
fulness leave the place while he knew 
‘that’ Madlle. Pompon’s illness was 
‘dangerous and doubtful, but also in 
the Rope that, having been for years 
the intimate companion and camp 
comrade of one who was very dear to 
both of them, when the time came 
that she could bear to hear and speak 
of that person without pain, it would 
be some relief to ber to feel near her 
some one whose connexion with the 
past, and whose deep affection for the 
‘déad, might entitle him to sympathise 
in an affliction, which, to a great ex- 
tent, he could not but share with her. 
She looked surprised, indecd, at this 
speech, so unlike all that she had 
hitherto known of Colonel Montmar, 
and, for the first time, she remarked 
his terribly altered appearance — the 
blue spectacles, the arm in the sling, 
and the recent scars upon his face. 
She thanked him now somewhat less 
languidly and indifferently, yet hardly 
without ashudder. She said— 
**’That Hubert,” and she faltered as 
he pronounced that name—*‘ that Hu- 
fod had, mdeed, often written to her 
‘about M. Montmar, with great affec- 
tion. ‘That she felt touched by the 
delicacy of fecling which he showed ; 
that at present the past was too recent 
to speak of; but that she could not, 
indeed, refuse the sympathy of one who 
had been the friend of — of her hus- 
band,’ she suid, ** for she always 
thought of him as her husband.” 
Colonel Montmar did not return to 
Paris so soon as he had expressed his 
intention of doing; and Ninette did 
not refuse to admit him when he called 
upon her. By degrees she grew to find 
a melancholy pleasure in hearing from 
his lips all the little anecdotes, which 
he was never wearied of telling her, 
about her lost lover — their conversa. 
tions by silent watch-fires in the de- 
sert ; their deeds together in the field ; 
their weary marches through the burning 
sand. He spoke with hearty enthusiasm 
and affectionate warmth of the bravery 
and bardihood of the young man, and 
dwelt with pride upon his rapid pro- 
motion. She made him describe to 
her the engagement in which they last 
fought together, and repeat the dying 
s of Hubert Dessert; and the ‘last 
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sad message with which, drawing it 
from a bleeding breast, he confided to 
Montmar the little turquoise ring, 
that pledge of their early love, aud 
now the token of death. 

«Tell her,” he said, “that I had 
thought to live to look once more into 
those dear eyes of hers ; but bid her not 
to sadden them with tears. ‘Tell her 
that [ thought to bear proudly back 
to her no ignoble result of years of 
danger and toil, ever fortified by the 
hope, and gladdened by the memory, af 
our love; but God willed otherwise, 
you see. When she sees this ring, 
which has been the talisman of all my 
dreams, she will know the worst. ‘Tell 
her she is free, but, alas! alone. The 
heart that would have soothed her, 
the arm that would have guarded her 
through all life's perils, will soon be 
dust. But tell her, Montmar, that I 
died with her name upon my lips, and 
her image in my heart,” 

These conversations, mournful as 
they were, were the events of her sad 
and solitary life in that old house. 
And though it was not often that she 
saw Montmar (for, perbaps from deli. 
cacy, perhaps business or other causes, 
he came but rarely), his visits certain] 
soothed her, although he always lett 
her sadder and more lonely than be- 
fore. 

“You are, indeed, changed, ‘sir,” 
she said to him one day. 

He thought she alluded to his altered 
appearance, and a slightly redder tinge 
deepened in his sallow cheek. 

“* Why, yes, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“T never had much to lose in the way 
of good looks, but indeed I am not 
now a very coinely object.” 

She did not know how morbidly 
sensitive he was to the fact of his 
crippled and disfigured condition, 

«I did not mean that,” she said, 
and she laid her hand gently on his 
arm. 

He did not scem to notice these 
words, 

*« The sand and glare,” he continued, 
speaking rather hurriedly, “ have al- 
most deprived me of my eyesight. 
One eye is already darkened for ever, 
and the other grows dimmer every day. 
1 fear I shall, too, soon lose the sight 
of it altogether. I have a musket bull 
in my shoulder, and one in my leg; 
and these sabre-cuts,” he added, 
laughing, “are no ornaments, I 
know.” - 
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«They are more honourable, those 
scars,” she answered, “ than any stars, 
I think, sir.” 

She said this with the delicate and 
intuitive sensibility of a woman, who 
did not wish to give pain where she 
saw that it was easily felt. But she 
could scareely repress a slight shudder 
as she looked at him, He may have 
observed this, for he was watching her 
keenly, and he turned away with an 
expression of pain in his face. She 
somewhat timidly inquired how and 
where he had received them, wishing 
to repair whatever painful effect she 
might have involuntarily produced, by 
manifesting an interest in his misfor- 
tune. He hesitated in answering her. 
The fact was, the sabre which had dis. 
figured him for life had been aimed at 
the head of his young comrade. The 
Colonel had endeavoured to parry the 
thrust, but his guard was beaten down. 
Hubert indeed escaped unhurt, and 
tke blow fell upon Montmar. 

He made light of this circumstance ; 
but when at length she grew to un- 
derstand it, she pressed his hand— 

“You are a far better man,” she 
said, “than I ever thought you." 

He smiled at the natveté of the re- 
mark, and said that any soldier would 
have done the same; which was pro- 
bably true enough. 

One day Montmar was sitting with 


Ninette. He had been unusually silent ; 
at last he said abruptly— 

** Mademoiselle, I am going to Paris 
to-morrow. Can I serve you there in 
any way?” 

** Why are you going so suddenly ?” 
she said, with some surprise; has 
anything happened ?” ‘ 

“Something. Yes, I think so,” he 
answered. 

«Nothing bad, I hope?” she said, 
looking at him inquiringly ; for there 
was something strange in the tone with 
which he had answered her question. 

*« No,” he said, * not altogether bad, 
I think.” 

He would say no more, and soon 
rose to leave her. 

“We may probably never meet 
again,” he said—* most probably so. 
God bless you, mademoiselle.” 

** Colonel Montmar,” she said, her 
pale face slightly flushed, « I wronged 
you when I did not know you. Hubert 
told me I should judge you differently 
if we ever met again. ido jadge you 
differently now. Forgive me.” 

She held out her hand to him, and 
smiled. 

** I think, indeed,” she added, “ that 
you are greatly changed.” 

“«T am changed, mademoiselle,” he 
said, rather gravely. * Good-bye.” 
And the door closed behind him. The 
next morning he retarned to Paris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I can scarcely fancy a more deso- 
Jate picture than poor Ninette, in her 
dark weeds of widowhood (for she 
chose to dedicate to the memory of 
Hubert Dessert the outward symbols 
of a wile’s sorrow —and by the 
most sacred of all symbols were they 
already wed, these two young hearts), 
sitting alone, and now tearless, under 
the desolate roof of her lost youth. So 
Jong as through those still rooms, or 
in the little garden and its quiet ar- 
bour, she had wandered, with Hope 
for her companion, she had indeed 
found in their very sadness and silence 
a sort of forlorn pleasure ; but now 
they only impressed her with a crush- 
ing sense of unutterable desertion. 
‘The poor little girl grew wearier and 
weaker every day, and her chest now 
caused her constast pain. She won- 
dered why she had not died in her 
illness, and seemed to have survived 


herself. “To what use,” she woukd 
often exelaim, “do I still live on?” 
I dare say poor Ninette had never 
heard that old German proverb, whieh 
I greatly hold to— 


Gott hat sein plann fur jeden man.” 
God hath his plan for every man, 


Yes; and woman too. Courage, lit- 
tle Ninette! There is something still 
to be done. You must live, and do 
it as bravely as you can. 

The motives which had made her 
shrink ** from deserting her post,” as 
she called it, existed no longer. She 
had clung to the old house while she yet 
thought that Hubert would still return 
there. That dream. was shattered 
for ever; and everything about her 
now only reminded be of lost happi- 
ness and dreams never to be realig. 
ed. She resolved to let the house, 
and leave her native village. She 
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would make the experiment, at least 
for «a short time; for she began to 
feel a hungry yearning for change of 
airand scene, This was a very wise 
resolution certainly. When the heart 
is very low, there is nothing which 
does people so much good as to go 
and see how big the world is, and as- 
snre themselves, that the shadow of 
their own sorrow only covers a very 
little spot on this planet. So Ninette 
advertised the lease of the old house 
both in the provincial and Paris jour- 
nals; and as soon as she had packed 
up her few bexes, left the Doctor's 
old servant in charge of her little 
homestead, and set out on her wander. 
ings, neither knowing nor caring much 
where she was going. As the car- 
riage drove down the familiar high- 
way, she saw old faces through the 
dusty windows gazing after her. 
Kind hands waved their sad farewells ; 
the old servant stood in the porch- 
way with her apron to her eyes; the 
old Curé was hobbling out of his house 
with a parting blessing. ‘Then she 
felt that she was leaving all she knew 
— that the home of her childhood was 
rapidly receding from her sight, and 
that the world was wide and friend- 
less; and Ninette burst into a flood 
of tears, the first she had shed for 
months, and which left her heart 
lighter than it had been for many 
days. 

This little heroine certainly appears 
to be acting in a very independent 
way; but I believe that, in those topsy- 
turvy times, women did many stranger 
things than live or travel alone. In- 
deed, after the grand semi-satanic 
impersonation of the Goddess of Rea- 
son by a Parisian Aphrodité, who 
could have had any wonder left for 
minor marvels? Still Ninette could 
not but feel that, thus unaccompanied, 
so young, and an unmarried girl, 
she was running great risk by her so- 
litary hegira; and, after some re- 
flection, she determined to travel asa 
married woman, and adopt some name 
accordingly. Her first idea was to call 
herself Madame Dessert; but she 
could not bear that a name so sacred 
to her should be bandied about upon 
the lips of porters and innkeepers; 
and she finally fixed upon that of Du- 
mont, as one little likely to attract 
Notice: so she put off her widow's 
cap, although she would not resign 
her dark dress, .and amused her fancy 
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in trying to believe herself Madame 
Dumont, and wondering what sort of 
a person M. Dumont might be like. 

At the neighbouring seaport, where 
she stopped for three or four days to 
arrange her plans somewhat more 
carefully, she received a letter from 
the old servant whom she had left in 
charge of the house, informing her, 
that her advertisement had been an. 
swered by a lawyer in Paris, on be- 
half of a client of his, who had agreed 
to pay the full rent which was de- 
manded, but who, being in « very de- 
licate state of health, requiring the 
immediate benefit of country air, was 
anxious to enter the house without 
loss of time. She wrote back in. 
structions to conclude the arrange- 
ment at once, and continued her jour- 
ney, in which it is not necessary that 
the reader should follow her very 
closely. 

About a fortnight after this ar- 
rangement had been concluded, a so- 
litary horseman entered the little vil- 
lage towards nightfall. The long 
riding boots which he wore were 
splashed with mud, and betokened that 
he had ridden far that day; a brace 
of heavy horse-pistols were thrust 
into the holsters of his saddle, and 
his horse looked jaded and weary. 
He rode slowly down the street, till 
he reached the door of Ninette’s de- 
serted home. Here he halted, and 
as he leaped to the ground, the early 
moon falling upon his face revealed a 
countenance too evidently wasted and 
emaciated by sickness and physical pain. 
He rang the bell, slashing his boots 
impatiently with his whip, till a strange 
servant opened the door, and demand. 
ed what he wanted. The wayfaring 
stranger slightly started. 

**] understand,” he said, ** that Dr. 
Gilibert, who formerly resided in this 
house, is no longer living; but I sup- 
yose that his daughter, Mademoiselle 

ompon, is still here, and I wish to see 
her.” le spoke these words with an 
authoritative air, and, quietly pushing 
aside the servant, was walking into the 
house, when the domestic, with evident 
indignation, caught his arm— 

** Mademoiselle Pompon,” said he, 
*‘no longer lives here; she left this 
village about a fortnight ago,” 

* Left the village! No longer lives 
here!” cried the stranger. ‘* Pooh — 
nonsense ;” and he again pushed by 
thé servant into the house. ‘* Hold 
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my horse for a moment,” he cried, 
looking back, as he caught the bewil- 
dered stare on the man’s face. 

**I tell you,” cried the servant an- 
grily, ‘that Mademoiselle Pompon 
has been gone away this two weeks. 
The house is let; and if you want to 
come in, you must say what your bu- 
siness is, for my master never sees 
visitors.” 

** Gone!” repeated the other; “* and 
where the devil, sir, has she gone to?” 

“How the devil, sir, should I 
know?” answered the man, with rising 
wrath, and shrugging his shoulders. 
The stranger not heeding the anger 
he had excited, remained fixed in 
thought for some moments, stroking 
his beard slowly. ‘I beg you ten 
thousand pardons,” he said at length, 
slightly lifting his hat as he spoke. 
**T have been mistaken;” and without 
another word, he turned to his horse 
and sprang into the saddle. He rode 
on to the house of the Cure. There 
he alighted again, but was told that 
the Curé had started that morning to 
a neighbouring town, to attend the 
last hours of a dying friend. 

“Do you wish to leave any mes- 
sage?” inquired the servant. 

** No,” answered the stranger; and 
mounting again, he rode on to the 
inn. Here he asked to see the land- 
lord, and was closeted with him for 
about half-an-hour in a private room, 
from which he came out looking very 
moody, and called for a bottle of cog- 
nac. He drank rapidly, gulped down 
several glasses with a trembling hand, 
while his horse was feeding ; then he 
mounted again, and rode on in the 
direction of the neighbouring seaport. 

In those days travelling was both a 
difficult and a costly luxury to obtain. 
Ninette could not, of course, leave 
France; and her wanderings, although 
they were protracted, were not very 
wide. She chiefly sought the cities on 
the sea, and lingered amid moun- 
tain regions; for the sight of the great 
ocean, and the everlasting hills, so old 
yet ever new, refreshed and invi- 
gorated her. She did not meet with 
much molestation, for her youth, her 
beauty, and a certain queenliness 
which grief had thrown about her, 
won her respect and kindness wherever 
she went. ‘The impression which she 
generally created was, that she was a 
young wife, who from jealousy or ca- 
price had just run away from her hus. 
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band; and although this impression now 
and then drew upon her the somewhat 
too ardent attention of one or two mi- 
litary strangers, the sorrowful dignity 
of her manner soon repelled it, 

Early one summer evening, two 
men, both apparently strangers to the 
place, aul the principal inn of a 
certain town in France, not far from 
the Pyrenees. They went up to the 
landlord, and the elder of the two, 
stating, with a significant look, that 
he was an officer of Government, re- 
quested to see the book containing the 
names of those travellers who had lately 
arrived at the hotel. After turning 
over the pages of this volume for about 
half-an-hour, they rang the bell, and 
again summoned the landlord. 

**I notice,” said the younger man, 
now speaking, “among the names of 
those who are now staying in this 
house, that of a Madam Dumont; I 
wish to know if the personal appear- 
ance of this lady answers to the de- 
scription I have here written down;” 
and he handed a paper to the land- 
lord: — 

“‘ Above middle height—slight figure 
—rather pale —darkish hair — blue 
eyes, &c., &e. Why, yes, certainly— 
Madam Dumont is, I should say, 
above the middle height; and she has 
a slight figure, darkish hair, and, I 
believe, blue eyes,” &c. 

**Are you aware what length of 
time Madam Dumont intends to pass 
at your hotel?” 

‘*She leaves the place this evening 
by the diligence.” 

“* Good! that will do—you may go;” 
a permission which mine host was 
not sorry to comply with. ‘‘ Nothing 
but espionage all over the country,” 
quoth he, and closed the door with a 
gasp of relief. ‘I dare say they know 
what we all eat for dinner; how many 
pair of breeches I have in my ward- 
robe ; and my wife’s petticoats.” But 
this item recalled the worthy fellow to 
more sober reflections, and he checked 
himself. 

As the soi-disant Madam Dumont 
was leaving the door of the inn, and 
just about to take her place in the 
diligence, she was accosted in the door- 
way by a person, who not very defe- 
rentially inquired if she were Madam 
Dumont. 

“IT am, sir,” she replied, rather 
haughtily. ‘* And pray, may I under- 
stand the object of this inquiry ?” 
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‘¢ Yes, madam; I wish to know if 
you really are (as you represent your- 
self to be) married.” 

** What right, sir,” cried Ninette — 
her eyes flashing indignantly beneath 
their dark lashes — ** What right, sir, 
have you to ask so impertinent a ques- 
tion of a lady whom you never saw 
before ?” 

«T am not here, madam,” replied 
the man, not the least daunted by this 
look, “to explain my right to ask 
questions, but simply to have them 
answered.” 

** Madam,” whispered the landlord 
hurriedly ; but she waved him back 
impatiently. 

“Tf you think, sir,” said she in her 
anger, and her embarrassment falling 
into a very pardonable equivocation, 
“that because my husband is not at 
this moment with me, I am to be insult- 
ed with impunity, you are mistaken.” 

«* Then I am to understand that you 
are married?” said her interrogator, 
doggedly returning to the point. 

Ninette was about to reply in anger 
to this persisting persecutor, when an- 
other man— apparently his companion, 
who had all this while been standing 
apart in the dusk and shadow of the 
door, and, if one might judge from 
his attitude, for it was too dark to 
eatch a glimpse of his countenance, 
keenly watching the scene — suddenly 
stepped forward, and laid his hand 
on the shoulder of the first speaker. 

** Enough,” he said; ‘be at ease, 
madam — you shall not be insulted. 
Why, of course,” he added, addressing 
his companion, ‘this lady is married 
—she has just confessed, I mean just 
stated, as much. She must be about 
twenty, I should say ; no woman who 
can help it continues single so long — 
cértainly not with such a face!” 

This was spoken with a tone of irre- 
pressible irony ; and as he said it, the 
speaker turned on his heel, and, mo- 
tioning to his companion to follow 
him, strode away, and mingled. imme- 
diately with the crowd in the street. 

Yet that voice, bitter as were its 
accents, thrilled strangely to the heart 
of Ninette. With an involuntary cry 
she started forward, and looked in the 
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direction of the speaker. In the dark- 
ness he had gone, and vainly her eye 
sought to trace his form in that dim 
twilight, among the moving loiterérs 
in the street. 

She remained motionless like one 
who had been suddenly stunned. 
** Madam,” said the conducteur, “ all 
the passengers are waiting ;" and he 
hurried her, into the diligence. The 
whip cracked; off went the horses. 
She seemed to start as from a trance, 
with her temples throbbing and her 
throat choking. 

Are you ill, madam?” said an 
old gentleman who was sitting oppo- 
site to her. 

** No, no,” she answered hurriedly. 
On went the diligence. She leaned 
her head against the open window, 
and looked desparingly out into the 
dark street. She did not see the 
stranger there. She could not see 
him, though, hidden behind the crowd 
that was bustling to and fro, he was 
leaning against the wall with his arms 
folded on his breast, and sadly and 
sternly watching the lumbering vehicle 
as it drove away. She could not hear 
him murmuring to himself, as it re- 
ceded from his sight—‘* O Montmar; 
you were indeed a truer prophet than 
my own heart!” 

Ah, Ninette, Ninette! that one 
momentary approach to falsehood—if 
falsehood it can be called — was thine 
undoing! Child, child! how inno- 
cent was thine untruth! Yet in this 
unequal world, the lightest faults 
bring often with them the heaviest 
retribution. 

The dark diligenee drove on, and 
within it poor Ninette, along the dis- 
tant highway—where? Ah, who can 
answer where any road will lead to ? 

Lamps and houses passed and waned 
on either side, as on they went. Hedge- 
rows and trees flitted slowly by, and 
fields and orchards in the early moon. 
Still that voice was ringing in her 
ears and in her heart; and in many a 
weary dream, and through many a 
sleepless night, and many a dreary 
desolate day, with its cruel, reproach- 
ful music, it often rung and echoed 
there, years—years afterwards |! 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue longer that Ninette pondered 
over the cccurrence of that night, the 


more mysterious, unreal, and dream- 
like did it appear to her ; until from 
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thinking of it till her brow ached and 
her heart sickened, she grew at last to 
regard it as an event of very little 
import, which her own éxcitable fancy 
had coloured with undue meanings, 
attributing to the accents of a stranger 
a tone which they did not really pos- 
sess. However, the adventure made 
her reflect on the many dangerous and 
disagreeable casualties to which she 
might expose herself by continuing 
these solitary wanderings; and, as the 
year to which the lease of the house 
had extended was now nearly over, 
she wrote word to her old servant not 
to renew it, and commenced her jour- 
ney homewards as speedily as she 
could. Nor was it without a sense of 
security and repose that she once more 
found herself in her native village, and 
among the kind and quiet faces that 
had smiled upon her childhood. Her 
old servant. embraced her between 
laughing and crying, as she led her up 
stairs to her own little room again, 
which looked just as though she had 
never left it; with its white curtains, 
its little writing-table and sofa, and 
the sunny window over the garden, 
about which the honeysuckle and 
clematis had now climbed somewha 
higher. She could not help remark- 
ing a beautiful nosegay of rare flowers 
which was blooming in the little vase 
on her table, and she inquired how it 
came there, for she well knew there 
were no such flowers in the garden. 

‘«« The blind gentleman sent it,” said 
the servant, ‘‘ with his respects, miss, 
because he knew you were fond of 
flowers, he said.” 

“What blind gentleman?” asked 
Ninette, with surprise. 

«« Why, our tenant, to be sure. But 
indeed, miss, you know him well 
enough; for who do you think has 
been living here all this time that 
you've been away ?” 

«Indeed I don’t know 


any blind 
gentleman,” said Ninette, smiling. 
*Q, but he wasn’t blind then, 


mademoiselle; it came upon him 
since you've been gone, poor man; 
and truly it’s a pitiful sight to see him 
guided about and feeling so darkly 
with his one arm for that crutch of 
his, and sitting so helpless and with 
such a sad look, poor old man, in that 
old chair by the fire, as he used to sit, 
miss, for hours last winter, without 
speaking a word to any one,” 

‘Good heavens!” cried Ninette, 
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“you cannot mean Colonel Mont- 
mar ?” 

** Yes indeed, miss; him that was 
such a fine hearty-looking man long 
ago, when — O dear; but it’s sad to 
remember those times !” 

«¢ When did Colonel Montmar send 
these flowers?” asked the girl, » 
ing over their crimson bells, to hide a 
tear which was slowly stealing down 
her cheek, perhaps from the sources of 
sympathy as well as sorrow. 

‘This morning,” miss. 

** Then he is still in the village?” 

‘ Why, yes. The fact is, miss, he’s 
a poor ailing creature, and for the last 
week or so he’s been worse than usual, 
I fear; so that I felt quite grieved to 
turn him out of the house, for he 
wanted to renew the lease very much, 
and I didn’t much think he’d be able 
to move out on such short notice. But 
as soon as he heard that you were 
coming back, miss, he said you 
shouldn’t be inconvenienced for a@ 
day, and indeed I was quite surprised 
to see how brisk he seemed to get; 
for, to be sure, the morning after I 
gave him notice, he had everything 
vacked up and sent to the hotel where 
fe's staying now. He must have sent 
to the great town for those flowers, 
miss. Indeed I think he’s a good 
creature ; and although he’s so very 
ugly, and has such a sour, forbidding: 
look at times, he’s as gentle as a 
lamb.” 

Ninette felt happier than she. had: 
been for a long while. She did not 
care to ask herself why. It was a 
lovely afternoon, and she put on her 
straw hat and ran out into the garden. 
The old servant lingered at the win- 
dow watching her wistfully. 

«¢ Bless her,” she cried; ‘‘ she’s the 
sweetest, kindest heart that ever lived. 
O, if Master Hubert had come back. 
But it’s no use thinking of it now.” 

Ninette did, indeed, look beautiful 
in that old sunny garden, with the: 
golden light falling all about her, and 
the light wind tossing against her 
warm neck one careless stream of soft 
brown hair which had escaped from her 
loose hat, and flung its dancing shadow 
over her flushed cheek, as it fell upon 
her graceful bosom. One might have 
taken her for the fairy of the flowers, 
as she wandered through them to the 
little arbour, her old haunt. The 
honeysuckle and all the creepers were 
full in fragrant bloom, and the little 
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place seemed to welcome her. She 
was glad to find it all so unchanged. 
She sat there thoughtfully, leaning her 
cheek upon her arm for more than an 
hour, and looking down the little gar- 
den while it hemmed in the sun, The 
saddest home has its claim upon the 
heart, and perhaps Ninette felt this. 
The shadow was slowly lengthening 
under the house, and the bees and 
butterflies were all gone to bed, when 
she rose from her seat and turned 
towards the little porch. It was so 
cool and fresh, however, that she could 
not resist one other walk round the 
garden before she went home, and she 
remembered that she had not yet been 
all over it—no very great exploit in- 
deed to perform ; for, notwithstanding 
the pretension of its four green walls, 
covered with vines and apricots, it was 
one of the smallest gardens one might 
ever care to look at. But Ninette 
had not gone far down one of the side 
walks, when she became aware of a 
very great change. The only angle 
of the garden which was not walled in, 
had been fenced by a little privet 
hedge, just facing an ugly dead wall 
and some out-buildings by no means 
picturesque, which entirely obstructed 
a very pretty view behind them. Fancy 
Ninette’s surprise then, when, instead 
of the dead wall and the out-buildings, 
she came upon another little garden 
rising up to the old one upon green 
terraces, with a little fountain in the 
midst, and full of beautiful flowers. 
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She could not repress an exclamation 
of joyous surprise, and from the house 
behind she could hear the old servant 
laughing and clapping her hands for joy. 

** He told me I was to say nothing 
about it, mademoiselle, because it was 
tobe a surprise. For he said that 
he’d heard you say when he was here 
before, that ’twas a great pity those 
ugly buildings stood in the way of the 
view, miss. ‘Therefore he said he 
thought you wouldn’t mind much if 
they were all. pulled down; and I 
don’t know how much money he gave 
for the ugly old things, just or 
them to pieces, and make this garden, 
which, indeed, is a great improve- 
ment to the place.” 

Ninette walked to the house much 
more grave and thoughtful than when 
she had left it. 

“Do you know, miss,” said the 
servant, as she brought up the bed- 
room candle, ‘‘ that when you were 
so ill a year and a-half ago, it was 
Colonel Montmar that used to send 
those flowers every day ? but, indeed, 
I don’t think you ever remarked them, 
and he bid me say nothing about them 
unless you should ask me.” 

*¢ Indeed!” said her mistress, ra- 
ther sharply, “that will do. You 
needn’t be always talking to me about 
Colonel Montmar. He is very civil. 
Good night.” 

Ninette slept in her own bed: and 
her dreams were peaceful. No doubt 
some guardian angel blessed her sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


More than a week has passed since 
Ninette’s return to her home, without 
bringing any visit or even message 
from Montmar. At any other time 
she would herself have sent to inquire 
how he was, for she could not but fear 
that he might be unwell. Now, how- 
ever, she felt angry with herself, and 
angry with him, without exactly know- 
ing why, or caring to ask herself the 
reason, and she shrank from doing 
what, after all, would have merely 
been a very common and natural ci- 
vility. As the days still passed by, 
however, without any news of her 
late tenant, she began to relent, and 
she was on the point of sending the 
old servant to the hotel, when a mes- 
sage arrived from Montmar himself, 
to say “that if Madlle. Pompon 


would permit him, he would be very 
glad to pay her his respects that after- 
noon.” 

**T am glad to find that he is not 
unwell,” said Ninette. 

«¢ Q, indeed,” mademoiselle, said the 
man, “he has been in great suffering 
for the last fortnight; and this is the 
first day he has been able to leave his 
room.” 

Ninette said nothing: her kind 
heart indeed rather reproached her. 

Montmar came in the evening. She 
had been prepared to receive him with 
some degree of reserve; for she felt 
vexed with herself for having been 
pleased by the flowers he had sent her 
(poor little girl ! as though there were 
any crime in being gladdened by the 
welcome even of a few flowers!) and 
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she had almost brought herself to look 
upon the improvements he had made 
in the garden as very unwarrantable 
changes — a sort of snare craftily laid 
to entrap her into a little happiness. 
As soon as she saw her enemy, how- 
ever, all her resolutions gave way. 
For now, as he came slowly up the 
garden, guided and half-supported by 
a servant, and leaning heavily on his 
crutch as he limped along, with his 
grey head bowed sadly, while he 
moved with that painful and mistrust. 
ful hesitation of total blindness, Ni- 
nette could not but feel sadly shocked 
and grieved at his altered appearance. 
He did indeed look wasted, emaciated, 
and broken. He seemed to have sud- 
denly dropt into old age. At a little 
distance one might have taken him for 
a man of eighty. 

The girl ran forward, and, kindly 
greeting her old acquaintance, laid his 
arm gently on her own. 

«* Will you lean upon me, sir ?” she 
said, “I am much stronger than I 
was.” 

«*I am very glad to hear it, my 
child,” said the blind man (his fave 
brightening suddenly over as he spoke); 
‘and Iam so glad that you have 
come back. I wish I could see you.” 
And certainly if he could have seen 
her as they walked on, her deep eyes 
kindling under their soft shadow, and 
her pure cheek just touched with a 
transient tinge of glowing light, he 
would not lightly have resigned him- 
self again to his loss of sight. 

Ninette felt happy again in the feel- 
ing that some heart was gladdened by 
her return, and had, perhaps, missed 
her while she was absent; nor, as she 
stole a shy glance at the grey and 
wrinkled face beside her, did she seck 
to repress the feeling so energetically 
as she had done before. Truly it is 
a blessed feeling that of welcome, 
though it were only the welcome of an 
old blind man! 

They walked through the garden 
slowly, for Montmar was very feeble, 
and often obliged to halt. His health 
was evidently shattered for life. But 
when they came in front of the new 
garden, Ninette’s companion paused 
a moment. She felt that she ought 
to thank him for what she could not 
but see had been done with a gra- 
cious thoughtfulness to give her plea- 
sure. 

‘It is very beautiful !” she said. 
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‘*T hoped that you would like it,” 
said the blind man, “ for I remem- 
bered that the old dead wall was not 
a very pretty object, and that there 
was a pleasant view behind it. But, 
indeed, since I cannot see them any 
more myself,” he added, sadly, “ I 
perhaps overvalue the pleasure which 
these things may give to others,” 

** You have indeed given me plea- 
sure, sir,” she answered, as though 
she felt what she said. For in the 
last light of the. rosy west, the little 
garden looked fairindeed. The foun. 
tain was bubbling merrily, and fling- 
ing up its music and its freshness into 
the warm air, while it ceased not from 
its joyous song. The flowers seemed 
waly to enjoy themselves, now that 
the heaviness of the noontide heat 
was lifted from their glowing bells and 
cups; and ever among them the bright 
lake bee reeled drunkenly, droning 
his last song. 

And perhaps Ninette felt as she 
looked silently at this scene, that a 
little garden had, in truth, been opened 
in her life, with song and sunshine, 
where all was desolate and harsh be- 
fore; that an old dead wall had been 
lifted from before her eyes, and re- 

laced by a fairer prospect. Perhaps, 
lo de thought this, but I can’t 
tell, for she said suddenly, “ God 1s 
very good !” 

«Yes, my child,” said her compa- 
nion—“ very good, I believe. ut 
we don’t always think so, May you 
never lose that faith which gives to 
life its only true sunshine. This will 
soon pass away, and change, and fade. 
a that other even the blind may 
eel. 

They walked on, and sat down in 
the little arbour. Ninette was ab. 
sorbed in her own thoughts. The sun 
was nearly set, and the whole one- 
half of heaven was rose and gold, 
The girl could not help recalling the 
old irrevocable hours when she had 
sat there, as she now sat, gazing into 
that same evening sky, with Hubert 
at her side, his hand in hers, his head 
upon her bosom, building on those 
rifts of crimson light castles of future 
happiness. ‘* And what has become 
of them now?” she thought sadly: 
yet she smiled a somewhat melancholy 
smile as she murmured, ‘* Duty has 
her house on earth: happiness in hea- 
ven.” I don’t know whether this 
thought caused her to look at Mont. 
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mar, but when her eye fell upon his 
face, she was startled by the dark- 
ness, as of night, which had gathered 
over that sightless countenance. 

** Are you ill, sir?” she asked anx- 
iousl 
* 


No,” he replied, smiling; and as 
he tpoke the cloud passed from his face. 
«* We were both thinking just now of 
the past; we had both gone back 
into the shadow ; but I trust my child 
that your face was not as dark as 
mine I dare say looked. It ought not 
to have been so. You have a gentle 
voice,” he added after a pause. ‘* We 
blind are not without consolations ; 
the loss of one sense, often renders 
more acute the others that remain. 
And, after all, happiness is not in the 
eyes.” 
Evening had now fallen, and Mont- 
mar rose to say good night. 

** May I sometimes come and visit 
you again?” he said. ‘I fear 1 am 
not well enough to return to Paris 
immediately, so you will be a Seur 
de Charité, if you let me come now 
and then.” 

**T am sorry,” she said, “ that you 
should have been obliged to leave this 
house so suddenly. I did not know,” 
she said, laughing, * that you were my 
tenant, or 1 would have given you 
more grace.” 

After a pause she added, with a 
little hesitation, laughing still—**Since 

ou don’t dislike my voice, sir, per- 
Go you would like me to read to you 
sometimes.” 

«* No,” he replied quickly, and again 
his face darkened. ‘I am quite re- 
signed to the loss of books, and don’t 
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care to open one again. I have learnt 
too much already, and as is usual in 
such case, I have now to unlearn it 
all again; but that process is better 
carried out by thought than by read- 
ing.” 

Ninette did not quite understand 
him, so she ‘said nothing. ‘*Q!”" he 
cried, with sudden bitterness, ‘I 
learned a lying lesson in my youth. I 
had scarcely tasted the cup of life 
before it turned sour on my lips. 
When I had health, energy, and free- 
dom, to have won them, I refused 
to seek the love of woman or the 
friendship of man, because I did not 
believe in the worth or truth of either. 
You, my child, have taught me a 
truer lesson. But, alas, it comes too 
late. Age and sickness are indifferent 
scholars of new things! yet I bless 
you, child ; an old, blind man, like me, 
may say that without making you 
blush.” 

‘* Sir,” said Ninette, timidly, and 
after a pause, in which she was per- 
aa trying to unravel these words, 
«* 1 think you may be mistaken. It is 
not I but your own heart that has 
been the teacher; perhaps, I should 
say, your own life,” she added, for 
she thought that her words might be 
easily misconstrued. 

*¢ Well,” he said, “ you may be near 
the truth;” and he bowed his head 
submissively, as though to the authority 
of some voice within him. 

‘1 fear the air is growing cold for 
you,” said Ninette, kindly seeking to 
draw him from painful reflections; but 
he did not answer. Perhaps he was 
still in commune with that inward voice. 
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«* Enaianp and Scotland! those coun- 
tries whose literature has operated so 
powerfully on my whole mental de- 
velopment; those countries where I 
now count many leniently- judging 
friends, and to which my heart has 
become strongly attached, I knew 
and loved those countries before my 
feet trod them. With Marryat’s 
‘ Jacob Faithful’ I had long sailed up 
the Thames; by Dickens I was led 
into London’s narrow lanes, and I 
listened te the throbbing hearts there ; 
and in ‘Night and Morning,’ Bulwer 
opened to my gaze the rich landscape, 
with its towns, its churches, and its 
villages. I was at home on Scotland’s 
mountains, and familiar with its deep 
lakes, lonely paths, and ancient castles. 
Walter Scott's genius had wafted me 
thither ; Walter Scott's beneficent hand 
had extended to me the spiritual bread 
and wine, so that I forgot the earthly. 
I was intimate with Shakspeare’s land 
and Burns's mountains before my cor- 
poreal eye beheld them; and when at 
ength 1 visited them, I was not re- 
ceived as a stranger. Kind eyes re- 
garded me—friends extended the hand 
tome. Elevated and humbled at the 
same time with so much happiness, my 
heart swelled with gratitude to God.” 

Thus writes Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, the Danish poet, novelist, and 
traveller. Who does not know a little 
of him? And who that knows a little 
does not desire to know more? He 
may not inappropriately be designated 
the living Goldsmith of Scandinavia 
(though very superior to Goldsmith in 
pres virtues), and he is as warmly 

loved by all who know him per- 
sonally as ever our own “ poor dear 
Goldy” was. We purpose endeavour- 
ing to convey a fair idea of this re- 
markable son of genius both as a writer 
and a man—first saying a few words 
concerning modern Danish literature, 
which, up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, was very limited in 
extent, and possessed little of value, 
excepting the fine old sagas, and 
popular ballads and hymns. The Danes 
were formerly content with the trans- 
lated writings of other nations, espe- 
cially of Germany. During the last 


fifty years, however, they have proved 
themselves to pesrers literary genius 
of the very highest order, particularly 
in the flowery walks of imagination, 
Several Danish authors have obtained 
more than European fame. Of these, 
Adam (hlenschleger, the Shakspeare 
of the North, is decidedly the greatest 
dramatic genius Scandinavia has ever 
produced ; and Hans Christian Ander- 
sen is the most eminent writer of prose 
fiction of a highly poetical, striking] 
original, and delightful kind, as w 
as of short sweet lyrics and longer 
poems and dramas, the latter chiefly 
vaudevilles. Many other living Danish 
authors are men of very great talent, 
of whom any country might be proud, 
and their productions are generally 
pervaded by a fresh and healthy spirit, 
and characterised by national feelings, 
Denmark is, indeed, an intellectual 
kingdom, and as all the people are 
more or less educated, and partial to 
reading, we need not marvel at the 
comparatively large supply of mental 
food prepared for them. The remu- 
neration acquired even by the most 
popular Danish writers is of the small- 
est—nor can it well be otherwise, for 
Denmark Proper contains only one 
million and a-half of inhabitants, and 
German is the language of the duchies. 
But the crown, or government, aids to 
bring out valuable scientific and other 
works, and munificently recognises the 
claims of literature and art, by grant- 
ing stipendia to enable youthful stu- 
dents to travel abroad for improvement 
for a term of years. It also gives 
pensions to authors, painters, sculp- 
tors, and scientific men, of acknow- 
ledged merit, besides appointing them 
to professorships, &c. But for this 
fostering care on the part of the parent 
state, few of its children of genius 
could possibly exist by the mere exer- 
cise of their intellectual gifts. Would 
that our own mighty country conde- 
scended to follow the example of poor 
little Denmark in these matters! 
Altogether, the existing current litera. 
ture of Denmark is such as reflects the 
highest honour on the nation, and 
there is every promise that it will 
steadily improve in all departments. 
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Turn we now to our special task. 
The writings of Andersen are a fuith- 
ful reflex of his own nature ; the inci- 
dents introduced in his novels are very 
frequently passages of his own life ; and 
his books of travel are mainly episodes 
of his adventures and personal expe- 
riencesand feelings, rather than descrip- 
tions of the countries visited. This being 
the case, we cannot separate the man 
from the author, but must interweave 
our biographical sketch with notices of 
his sete their chronological order. 
The story of his life reads almost like 
one of his own fairy-tales—with the 
advantage of being true! Well has 
he himself exclaimed (writing in 1846), 
** The story of my life, up to the pre- 
sent moment, lies unrolled before me— 
so rich and beautiful, I could not in- 
vent it. I feel that I am a child of 
good fortune; almost all meet me 
candid and full of love ; seldom has my 
confidence in mankind been deceived. 
From the prince down to the poorest 
peasant, I have felt the noble heart of 
man beat. It is a delight to live, to 
believe in God and man!” 

The father of Andersen was a shoe- 
maker at Odensee, the chief town of 
the island of Funen, and was a man of 
a brooding, melancholy disposition — 
probably not quite free from the taint 
of insanity, although his son declares 
him to have been highly gifted, and of 
a poetical turn of mind. Ile actually 
constructed the frame of his bridal bed 
out of the pedestal or supports of a 
Count’s coffin, and upon this bed was 
born the only child of the young 
couple, Hans Christian Andersen, on 
the 2nd April, 1805. The poet him- 
self thus graphically alludes to this 
singular fact :—‘* Instead of the noble 
corpse, surrounded by crape and chan- 
deliers, there lay here, on the 2nd April, 
1805, a living, weeping child — that 
was myself, . . . . I cried on, 
even in the church when I was being 
baptized, so that the preacher, who 
was a passionate man, said, ‘The 
younker screams like a cat!’ which 
words my mother could never forget !” 
Somebody consoled her at the time by 
saying that the louder he cried as a 
child, the more pleasingly would he 
sing as he grew older. Prophetic words 
they proved ! 

From his very infancy Andersen 
evinced a painfuily sensitive disposi- 
tion, and was a timid, dreamy child. 
There was ever something ‘‘ eerie” 
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about him, and that his friends well 
knew. He has himself most minutely 
depicted his own childish character 
under the name of Christian, in ‘*Only 
a Fiddler.” Poetry, superstition, and 
strong religious impulses swayed his 
peculiar mind to and fro, as the breeze 
bends the tender sapling. His father 
would take him on lonely rambles, and 
read poetry to him, or make him doll’s 
theatres and other playthings. At 
length the father yielded to his restless 
ove of wandering, by enlisting as a 
private soldier, indulging at the same 
time in a wild notion, that he should 
soon earn promotion and glory. He 
only reached Holstein before the peace 
was concluded, and he was then dis- 
missed to his home, where he soon 
afterwards died. His widow (who, 
by-the-way, subsequently married 
again) and child were now reduced to 
= straits, and the education poor 
ittle Hans received was of a meagre 
description. ‘The embryo poet, never- 
theless, felt the stirrings of genius 
within him, and actually wrote come- 
dies and tragedies! Ridicule and de- 
rision was his lot; everybody jeered 
and flaunted at him, and his sensitive 
soul shrank within him. Meanwhile 
it became necessary that he should, if 
possible, earn his livelihood, and he 
was sent to a manufactory, where he 
for a while was tolerably well treated, 
as he could amuse the workmen by 
singing in a voice of great sweetness 
and pathos. Soon, however, they 
treated him with rudeness, and he ran 
away from them, to return no more. 
His love of theatrical performances 
grew to be an absorbing passion. He 
used to play aaees ‘* King Lear,” 
&c., in his own little puppet theatre, 
and by hanging about the play-house 
at Odensee, when the Copenhagen 
actors came there, he managed to get 
admitted and to be employed in mute 
parts, and occasionally to sing in the 
choruses. He was about this time 
noticed and encouraged by Colonel 
Guldberg and one or two other per- 
sons of some standing, but they do not 
seem to have conferred on him any 
substantial marks of patronage. Yet 
the mere word of kindness from such 
people was to Andersen a more than 
recompense for all the sneers and ironi- 
cal remarks that beset him on every 
side. All that he felt and suffered— 
all his fervid yearnings after fame and 
distinction — all his pursuits, joys, 
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hopes, and fears, at this period of his 
life, he has depicted in burning lan- 
guage in * Only a Fiddler.” 

The time arrived for his confirma- 
tion, and an old female tailor made 
him his coat for the occasion of the ma- 
terial of his deceased father's clothes ; 
and he also got a pair of boots for the 
first time in his life. So delighted was 
he, that he could think of nothing else 
but of these acquisitions all the time in 
church. And now came the great 
ae starting-point in his life. 

e had managed to save the sum of 
thirteen rix-dollars (nearly 30s.) and he 
implored his mother to permit him to set 
off for Copenhagen, to obtain an en- 
gagement on the stage, or to become 
in some way or other great and famous. 
His mother consulted a fortune-teller, 
who predicted that the boy would be- 
come so great a man, that Odensee 
would be illuminated in his honour, 
and thereupon he was permitted to 
have his way. Accordingly, with his 
little hoard of money, and a letter of 
introduction to Madame Schall, an 
opera-dancer, he set off for the capital, 
and arrived there on the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1819, just at the time when the 
Jewish riots were raging. Here he 
was at last! only fourteen years of 
age, far away from home and kindred, 
in a strange city, and without know- 
ing a single individual in it. He first 
visited the Theatre Royal, and then pre- 
sented his letter of introduction, but 
the danseuse professed not even to 
know the person who had written it. 
The young stranger astonished and 
startled her by his extraordinary de- 
meanour and statements. He informed 
her that he wished to perform on the 
stage, and that the part he preferred 
to appear in would be Cinderella! He 
then pulled off his boots, and using his 
hat for a tambourine, began to sing 
and caper about the room, so that the 
lady was convinced he must be insane, 
and she forthwith dismissed him. He 
next went to the manager of the 
Theatre Royal, who declined to engage 
him, on the plea (doubtless very true 
in itself) that he was too thin! 

His money was soon exhausted, and 
in despair he answered the advertise- 
ment of a carpenter who required an 
apprentice. The man was inclined to 
receive him, but first sent him to the 
workshop on liking. One single half- 
day quite sufficed to convince the 
tremblingly sensitive boy that the life 
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of a carpenter was not for him. The 
workmen jfrightened and disgusted 
him, and planing boards was not ex- 
actly the sort of occupation to suit 
an exquisitely poetical temperament, 
Remembering his vocal powers, he 
now waited on Professor Liboni, who 
happened to have Weyse the composer, 
and Baggesen the poet, and other 
friends, to dinner. Poor Hans sang 
and performed to them, and then burst 
into tears. They pitied him, and pre- 
dicted there was good stuff in him. 
Weyse collected for him seventy dol- 
lars, and Siboni gave him vocal in- 
struction, but his voice quickly broke. 
A number of eminentpeople patronised 
him, and he was taught his own lan- 
guage better—for hitherto he knew it 
very imperfectly. Finally, he became 
a pupil at the theatre, and wrote some 
dramas for it, but they were rejected 
on account of their immaturity. 

A director of the theatre, named 
Collin, was struck by the traces of 
genius in these productions, and he at 
once took Andersen by the hand, and, 
as the latter emphatically declares, 
became henceforth a father to him. 
Councillor Collin obtained for his 
protege free education in the Latin 
school at Slagelse. Here Andersen 
was unfortunately quite unappreciated 
by the rector, who thought him a 
stupid, idle student. He certainly was 
neither stupid nor idle, but one can 
well believe that he did not exhibit 
that pliant alacrity to learn by rote 
which immeasurably less gifted youths 
frequently evince. And how many 
literary men whose fame fills the 
world have been misunderstood, and 
set down as dullards by the pedants 
who educated them! Of this number 
were Newton, Dryden, Cowper, Swift, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Walter Scott, 
and Chalmers. But the stern rector 
literally behaved with downright 
cruelty towards the poor orphan stu- 
dent, and when his noble-minded bene- 
factor, Collin, heard of this, he at once 
removed him from the school. At 
leaving, Andersen thanked the rector 
for whatever degree of kindness he 
had experienced; but the savage man, 
in reply, cursed him, saying that he 
would never be a student, that his 
verses would rot in the booksellers’ 
shops, and that he would die in a 
mad-house! When Andersen heard 
this brutal prediction, he tells us that 
his soul shuddered. The rector after- 
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wards, when Andersen had gloriously 
vindicated himself from the aspersions 
of inability, was candid enough to con- 
fess to his former pupil that he had 
been mistaken. 

Councillor Collin then provided him 
with private tutors, and a year subse- 
quently he passed a satisfactory exa- 
mination. e were informed, when 
at Copenhagen, that Andersen now 
holds rank as an honorary professor of 
the university of that city. About this 
period he wrote a poem, entitled 
** The Dying Child,” which attracted 
considerable notice, and of which he 
yet thinks very highly. His first work 
of size was written in his twenty- 
fourth year, entitled ‘A Pedestrian 
Journey from Holmen’s Canal to 
Amack.” The canal in question is in 
Copenhagen, and Amack, or Amager, 
is a remarkable island joined to the 
city by long bridges. It is a small 
work, chiefly in rhyme, and is of a 
humorous and somewhat satirical 
nature. It took the public by storm, 
although it was not all published at 
once, and thenceforth the young 
author became a man of some note. 
He himself tells us that the extraor- 
dinary success of this little work in- 
toxicated him with joy. He felt that 
he had fairly broken the ice, and all 
misgivings as to his own powers now 
-vanished for ever. In 1829 he pro- 
duced the vaudeville called ‘* Love on 
St. Nicholas’sTower.” This was per- 
formed at the theatre, and received 
immense applause, especially from his 
fellow-students of the university. In 
1830, his first collection of poems was 
published, and met at once with the 
most decided success. Everybody 
was delighted with the freshness, the 
originality, the tender sentiment, the 
genial humour, the charming style, 
that pervaded them. In this collection, 
also, a ed the first specimens of 
his “ Prosaic Popular Stories,” and 
well did they assert their claim to the 
title. The same year (1830) he made a 
tour in the Danish provinces, espe- 
cially in his native isle of Funen. In 
the course of this journey it was that 
he for the first, and (as a Danish lady, 
who is an intimate friend of his, told 
us), for the last a fell in —_ ! = 
his autobio; occurs a dee 
touching eater: descriptive of bide 
event. He says there that— 

** Two brown eyes my sight perceived— 

There lay my world, my home, my bliss.” 
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Further, he tells us that — ‘* New 
we of life engrossed my thoughts. 

desired to give up writing verses— 
whereto could it lead ? I desired to 
study, in order to become a preacher. 
I had but one thought, and that was 
she. But it was self-delusion; she 
loved another — she wedded him. It 
was only several years after that I ad- 
mitted and felt it was best, as well for 
her as for myself. She probably never 
for a moment anticipated how. deeply 
my feelings were involved — what ‘an 
effect they had produced on me. She 
has become the excellent wife of a 
good man; a happy mother also. 
God’s blessing be on her !” 

A new collection of poems, entitled 
*‘ Fancies and Sketches,’’ was the re- 
sult of this journey, and in them we 
find deep traces of the melancholy 
which a while possessed him, conse- 
quent on his misplaced love affair. In 
1831 he travelled in Germany, espe- 
cially in Saxony, the Hartz moun- 
tains, &c. On his return he wrote a 
book, entitled ‘ Skygge-billeder” — 
literally Shadow - Pictures,” — but 
translated by Beckwith into English, 
under the more appreciable title of 
«Rambles in the Seanaite Regions 
of the Hartz Mountains.” On this 
tour he made the acquaintance of 
Chamisso, Tieck, and other celebrated 
men, who soon called upon all Ger- 
many to admit the genius of the young 
Dane. After this, he seems to have 
frittered away his time in writin 
words for operas, and other theatri 
drudgery, in order, poor fellow, to 
eke out a living! He, however, pro- 
duced a poem of great power and abi- 
lity, entitled ‘‘ The Twelve Months of 
the Year 1833;” but this, as well as 
all his other writings, were now at- 
tacked with bitter hostility by Hertz, 
Molbeck, and other Danish critics. 
So persevering and undisguisedly per- 
sonal became this persecution that 
Andersen was almost broken-hearted. 
It seemed as though he was to realise, 
in all its sadness, the truth of the wisé 
saying, that a prophet is never ho- 
noured in his own country. Indeed 
it was not until Germany and Sweden 
hailed his writings with acclamation, 
that the majority of the Danes began 
to reluctantly admit that he indeed 
was a distinguished ornament to the 
literature of his country. To this 
day, as we personally know, some of 
his countrymen spuih contemptuously 
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of Andersen as a merely lively writer 
of books to please children! Ay, but 
children of ages varying from four to 
fourscore! His own account of his 
mental distress and despair, arising 
from this unjust and cruel treatment 
during his early struggles to make 
himself known, is exceedingly painful, 
and we gladly pass it over without 
further comment. 

In 1838, Andersen and Hertz (his 
most relentless literary foe) both ob- 
tained stipends to travel. ‘The former 
went first. to Paris, and thence to 
Switzerland and Italy. At Rome he 
met Hertz, and it is very pleasing to 
learn that on this distant foreign soil 
they mutually forgot and forgave, and 
became attached friends. Here, also, 
Andersen became acquainted with his 
great countryman, ‘Thorvaldsen, the 
sculptor, and an intimate friendship 
ensued, which ended only with the 
death of the latter. At heart Ander- 
sen is emphatically a child of the sunny 
South, and he drank deep draughts of 
poetic inspiration from the wonders of 
nature and art in this land of his early 
dreams. No marvel, therefore, that 
on his return he produced that won- 
derfal work, ‘The Improvisatore.” 
Here his temperament found vent, and 
we are presented with a book which, 
for rich and brilliant word-painting, 
has not its equal in the whole range 
of literature. Italy in body and soul 
is evoked, and passes before our vision 
as clearly, as truthfully, as captivat- 
ingly, as though we literally were 
amid and beheld the scenes and people 
depicted. ‘‘I ama poet!” is the ex- 
ulting exclamation of the Dane, as he 
stands on the brink of Vesuvius, and 
well indeed does he prove the truth of 
his boast. The fervid glow pervading 
this book is indescribable. It is a 
perfect treasury of enthusiasm — of 
poomigusee —of exquisite sensibility 
—of luxuriant imagination —of un- 
checked delight in all around. Its 
success was prodigious, and in Den- 
mark it did much to turn the current 
in his favour. One important result 
of its publication was, that the then 
prime minister was so pleased with it, 
that he waited nally on Ander. 
sen, and after delicately inquiring into 
his pecuniary resources, obtained from 
King Frederick VI. a pension for the 
poet of 200 rix-dollars (£22 10s.) per 
annum. To Andersen this compara- 
tively small annuity (which has since 
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been increased) was a source of future 
independence. He felt that in case of 
sickness, as he himself says, he had 
something certain to fall back upon, 
and he would not be obliged to waste 
his genius in paltry labours for the 
sake of present subsistence. People 
of high rank now began to emulously 
invite the rising author into their 
family circles, and his grateful and 
= spirit expanded with joy and 
ove towards God and man. ‘More- 
over, the ‘*Improvisatore” was the 
first work that introduced Andersen 
to the British public —a translation, 
by Mary Howitt, appearing in 1845 (we 
believe), and almost simultaneously 
another English translator published 
his “ Only a Fiddler.” 

Subsequently, in 1835, appeared 
the first series of Andersen’s ** Even- 
tyr” —of which “ Fairy Tales” is the 
nearest equivalent, although not pre- 
cisely correct. These “ Eventyr” 
have from the first met with universal 
favour. They have appeared under 
different titles in many languages, and 
the author yet continues the series 
from time to time. He, in fact, is 
quite unrivalled for power in rivetting 
the attention of children by his fasci- 
nating little stories. He himself says 
that * children are most amused with 
new expressions, and being spoken to 
in an unusual manner.” ‘This, how- 
ever, would by no means explain sa- 
tisfactorily the secret of his power of 
charming them. We rather would 
attribute it to the soul of goodness that 
shines in such a tran nt manner 
through all that he writes. Children 
are acute critics in these matters. 
They can intuitively distinguish be- 
tween tinsel and pure gold—between 
simulated sensibility and goodness, 
and the genuine thing. Then his 
style is so genial, so winning ; his 
words are so happily chosen, that 
every sentence is a picture instinct 
with life. Yes, Andersen is the prince 
of fairy lore and story-telling, in the 
estimation of children of every growth. 
Of his personal love of children we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

In 1836 he published “* O0.T.,orLife 
in Denmark,” a novel. The letters 
*«O. T.” are the initials of Odensee 
Tughthuus (House of Correction), and 
were formerly branded on criminals. 
‘This fiction contains an interesting and 
very animated picture of student-life, 
and describes national customs and 
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manners with spirit and fidelity. Dur- 
ing the same year he wrote a pastoral 
drama, Parting and Meeting, which 
proved successful on the stage. In 
1837 appeared his celebrated novel of 
*« Only a Fiddler” — a powerful, but, 
to us individually, a painfully inte- 
resting work, which we cannot take 
up and glance over without feeling 
very sad, and almost regretful that 
Andersen gave it to the world. Never- 
theless this work is perhaps the most 
popular with his countrymen of an 
that has proceeded from his pen. It 
also was received with much favour on 
the Continent, and among other great 
personages who testified to its attrac. 
tive power, the King of Prussia per- 
sonally told the author how much he 
liked it. Two remarkable instances 
of the effects produced by the work 
deserve to be here mentioned. When 
Andersen was travelling in Saxony, 
he learned that a lady there was so 
struck with the melancholy story of 
the r fiddler, that she expressed 
her determination that if ever she met 
with a poor child of great musical 
gifts, she would at least save him from 
the fate that befel the unfortunate hero 
of the novel. A musician of emi- 
nence heard of this benevolent resolve, 
and soon brought to the lady two 
friendless boys, at whose birth Apollo 
had not been absent. The lady nobly 
redeemed her pledge, by having them 
educated along with her own family, 
and provided them with the best mu- 
sical instruction. Andersen had the 
pleasure of hearing their performances, 
and we may envy him his feelings at 
the moment. ‘The other instance is 
almost equally gratifying. When An- 
dersen was travelling up the Rhine, he 
‘was desirous to make the acquaintance 
of the well-known German lyrical 
t Freiligrath. He inquired for 
im, until he found that he resided at 
St. Goars, where Andersen visited 
him at his home. 

**©* You have many friends,’ said 
Freiligrath, to quote Andersen’s own 
account of the interview, ‘ in little St. 
Goars. I haveashort timesince read out 
to agreat circle your novel of «*O. T.” 
One of these friends, however, I must 
fetch here, and you must also see my 
wife. Ay, know you not yet that you 
have had some share in our marriage ?’ 
And now hetold me how my novel of 
* Only a Fiddler’ had brought them into 
a correspondence by letter, and even- 
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tually into an acquaintance, which 
ended in their becoming a married 
couple. He called her, told her my 
name, and I was considered as an old 
friend. Such moments are a blessing, 
a mercy of God, a happiness; and 
how many such, how various, have I 
not experienced !” 

Like all Andersen’s fictions, the one 
in — can hardly be said to have 
a plot, although it is by no means de- 
void of artistic construction and deve- 
lopment. Its chief characters are drawn 
so strongly and so clearly, that they 
stand forth like portraits on which the 
sunlight falls. ‘Ihe pictures presented 
of Danish country life and customs 
are vividly drawn, and faithful as 
though produced by the daguerreo- 
type. Andersen, in fact, is throughout 
the book reproducing the scenery and 
recollections of his own early life. The 
father of the hero is just Andersen’s 
own father — the terrible early strug- 
gles of the gifted but unhappy Fid- 
dler are those of Andersen himself in 
his own individuality. He says that 
he wrote it after much thought, and 
certainly it is full of splendid passages, 
and vigorous from first to last. An- 
dersen’s novels are comparatively so 
little known and understood in Eng- 
land, that, perhaps, we should ey 
weary the reader were we to analyse 
them at any length; but we may be 
permitted to express our opinion, that 
they are well deserving of careful pe- 
rusal by all who appreciate artistic de- 
lineation of character, and exqui- 
sitely truthful and vivid pictures of 
nature. 

In all our author’s works, of every 
class and kind, we find him ever turn- 
ing back with yearning heart to his 
own loved little Denmark. The fol- 
lowing charming touch of home-me- 
mory, from one of his books of travel, 
is a characteristic example, and well 
deserves quotation for its own in. 
trinsic beauty and truthfulness: — 
«* They say,” exclaims he, ‘ that 
sorrow gets up behind a man and 
rides with him! I believe it; but 
memory does the same, and sits faster ! 
Do you remember, it sang, the large, 
calm lakes enclosed by large fragrant 
beech-woods? Do you remember the 
little path between the wild roses, and 
the high brackens, where the rays of 
the evening sun played between the 
branches of the trees, making the 
leaves transparent? Near the lake 
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lies an old castle with a pointed roof, 
and the stork has its nest up there; it 
is beautiful in Denmark! Do you re- 
member the brown, sweet-smelling 
clover-field, with its old tumulus grown 
over with bramble-bushes and black- 
thorn ; the stones in the burial-cham- 
ber shine like copper when the sun 
throws his red gleams within? Do 
you remember the green meadow, 
where the hay stands in stacks, and 
spreads a sweet perfume in the calm 
air? The full moon shines, the hus- 
bandmen and girls go singing home, 
with glittering scythes. Do you re- 
member the sea, the swelling sea, the 
calm sea? Yes, it is beautiful in Den- 
mark |” 

In the same year he visited Sweden, 
for the first time, and became acquaint. 
ed with Miss Bremer in the steam- 
boat, on his way to Stockholm, ina 
manner sufficiently characteristic of 
the twain. Ever since then they have 
been warm friends and correspondents. 
During the next two years he wrote 
several poems of size, and acted as a 
playwright for the theatre. One vau- 
deville by him produced in 1839, 
became, and yet continues, an estab- 
lished favourite with the public. It is 
called The Invisible on Sprogi. 
The name Sprogé means literally ‘lan- 

age island,” and it is really situated 
in the middle of the Great Belt. This 
lively piece abounds with humour and 
fun, besides exhiiting fancy and ima- 
gination of a high order. ‘The success 
this trifle met with inspirited the au- 
thor, and he speedily produced his 
first great drama, entitled The Mulatto, 
which met with decided success, and 
was so relished in Sweden, that Ander- 
sen was invited to the university city 
of Lund, and the students there gave 
him a splendid banquet, and a sere- 
nade in the evening. This was the 
first public mark of honour he had yet 
received, and most acutely did he feel 
it. ‘My heart,” says he, ‘* throbbed 
feverishly when I saw the dense crowd, 
with their blue caps, approach the 
house, arm-in-arm. I experienced a 
feeling of humility—a truly vivid con- 
sciousness of my deficiencies — so that 
I felt myself, as it were, bowed down 
to the earth, whilst others were elevat- 
ing me; as they all uncovered their 
heads, whilst I stepped forward, I had 
to bring all my powers of thought in 
requisition, in order to avoid bursting 


into tears. After an hurrab, a speech 


was made, of which I remember these 
words —— * When your native land, and 
the countries of Europe, present you 
their homage, then may you not forget 
that the first which was presented to 
= arose from the students of Lund.’ 

hen the heart is warm, strength of 
expression is not weighed; I felt it 
deeply, and replied, that from this mo- 
ment I feel that I must assert a name, 
in order to render myself worthy of 
this honour.” 

Immediately after his return he 
wrote ‘A Picture Book without Pic- 
tures "— a collection of stories, highly 
poetical in conception, and capitally 
written, which was universally well re. 
ceived, and has become a sort of stock- 
work in various countries. The Moor- 
ish Girl, a tragedy, followed; and An- 
dersen set out on a second tour in 
Italy, and thence to Greece and Asia 
Minor. He returned to Copenhagen 
in the autumn of 1841, and embodied 
his reminiscences of, and adventures 
during, these travels, in a series of epi- 
sodical chapters, which were published 
under the fanciful, but not altogether 
inappropriate title of “A Poet’s Ba- 
zaar.”” This book produced the author 
the handsomest honorarium he had as 
yet received for any work in his own 
country, and was translated in various 
languages. The English version, in 
three volumes, is by the author’s friend, 
Mr. Charles Beckwith, and is splen- 
didly executed. No English translator 
has ever yet done such justice to An- 
dersen’s original Danish as Mr. Beck- 
with, who translates all the works of 
his friend, on principles of mutual in- 
terest, which is not the case with the 
other — translators. 

The ‘ Bazaar” is a spirited, enthusi- 
astic work, and seems to mark the era 
in which the author's style became 
permanently fixed and determined, 
for he has never swerved from it since. 
It is totally different from all ordinary 
books of travel — giving little or no 
iffformation of a practical character, 
and entirely ignoring the every-day 
scenes and lions. It is a gallery hung 
with pictures, each separate and com- 
plete in itself, yet each a link of a 
chain, looped up with graceful negli- 
gence. Many of these pictures — for 
such they truly are — teem with vivid 
fancies, and are brilliant specimens of 
what is called word-painting. A more 
consummate master of words than An- 
dersen, and one who knows how to 
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use them with more felicitons effect, 
does not, exist. The subject chosen 
by him .to exercise the witcheries of 
his genius upon. is of little conse- 
quence ; for whether he writes a chap- 
ter about the Alps, or about his old 
boots (which he actually has done in 
the ‘* Bazaar”), we are almost equally 
carried away with him at his potent 
will and pleasure. Yes, he is a great 
enchanter! See how, witha few ar- 
tistic touches, he paints old Modena 
by moonlight! ‘It was after mid- 
night — I satin the rolling carriage — 
the soldiers kept close to it—it was 
the most beautiful moonlight! A large 
city, with old walls, lay straight before 
us; it was again pitchy dark; we rode 
in through the we and the moon 
again shone. e were in Modena! 
The sight is before me now — full of 
moonshine, like a strange dream. Old 
buildings with arcades; a magnificent 
palace with an extensive open place 
revealed itself; but all was void and 
still. not a light shone on us from 
a single window, not one living being 
moved in the large old city ; it was 
quite like witcheraft. We stopped in 
a little square, in the centre of which 
stood a brick column, the upper part 
of which formed a sort of lantern, with 
a glass window; a lamp burned within. 
This sort of altar is called the ‘ eternal 
light ;’ the lamp is kept burning night 
and day. The flame appeared in the 
clear moonlight like a red spot —a 
painted flame; a woman wrapped in a 
ragged mantle sat there and, slept. 
She leaned her head against the cold 
wall of the pillar ; a sleeping child lay 
on her knee, with its head on her lap. 
I stood long, and regarded this group; 
the little one’s hand was half open on 
its mother’s knee. I laid a small coin 
quite gently in the child’s hand; it 
opened .its eyes, looked at me, and 

osed them again directly. What was 
it dreaming of? I knew that when it 
awoke, the moonlight would cause the 
money. to appear like silver in its 
hand.” As a companion picture, he 
tells us that he “‘saw Bologna by sun- 
light. It lies between luxuriant vine- 
fields, close under the Apennines, which 
form a green hedge, wherein every 
tendril is a. vineyard — every flower a 
villa or a church.” 

As we have already hinted, Ander- 
sen, when on his travels, is a true Dane 
in his deep-seated love for the brave 
little land of bis birth. He never for- 
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gets Denmark; however distant in 
body, he is ever present in spirit. He 
will turn aside from the most gorgeous 
sunset of Italia,.to expatiate on thé 
grey skies of the North; and the mag- 
nificent panorama opened up to his gaze 
on the Bosphorus only makes him 
burst into a rhapsody about the isles 
and seas of Scandinavia. To this love 
of native scenes how many delightful 
passages of fresh and heart-warm 
poetry do we owe! It is amusing, and 
almost affecting also, to notice that 
what would otherwise be deemed dis- 
appointments and annoyances to the 
traveller are turned into pleasant 
thoughts and feelings through intense 
love of distant Fadreland. For in- 
stance, Andersen meets with very wet 
and raw weather at such a town in 
Italy, and instead of repining, he forth- 
with works himself up into an ecstacy, 
because this gloomy weather happens 
to be precisely similar to that with 
which Copenhagen is blessed about the 
end of October, and consequently he 
is so powerfully reminded of home as- 
sociations that his poetic spirit trans. 
ports itself to dear old Denmark, which 
he eulogises till his heart glows within 
him. Happy is the man who, like our 
gentle friend, can thus extract elements 
of joy and contentment from all 
around ! 

Even yet Andersen does not appear 
to have been properly appreciated by 
his own countrymen. The Danish 
critics ridiculed the ‘ Bazaar,” in 
every conceivable fashion, accusing the 
author of inordinate personal vanity, 
exaggeration, and absurdity in his de- 
scriptions of nature, especially because 
he happened to have seen a lunar rain- 
bow, a thing which they did not believe 
to have any existence but in the poet’s 
teeming brain! But the book sold 
better for all this silly abuse; and 
what was yet more important to the 
author, he now was cordially received 
in the family circles of men of the 
highest rank; and at their country 
mansions he revelled in the free and 
unalloyed luxury (for such it was to 
him) of communion with nature amid 
the green vales, by the sleeping lakes, 
and in the deep shades of the beech- 
woods which he so oft apostrophises. 
And amid these scenes, and in this re- 
fined society, he spent some of his hap. 
piest days, and wrote most of his best 
tales. Especially did he enjoy a sort 
of poet's elysium at Grisselfeld, the 
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seat of the Countess Danneskjold, mo- 
ther of the Duchess of Augustenburg ; 
and also at the neighbouring mansion 
of Bregentveld, the seat of the Danish 
minister, Count Moltke, where he was 
so happy that he says his visit has dif- 
fused a sunshine over his life. At 
another noble summer residence, that 
of Baron Stampe, he met the great 
sculptor, Thorvaldsen, and the result 
of their intimacy was an enduring 
friendship which reflected equal honour 
on both. In the winter season he 
lived chiefly at Copenhagen; and the 
warm friendship of (Ehlenschleger and 
Thorvaldsen, as well as many other 
eminent men, seems to have cast a sort 
of halo around his every day life. Of 
(Ehlenschleger, both as a man and a 

t, Andersen speaks in terms of en- 
thusiastic admiration. He gives us 
some characteristic glimpses of the 
illustrious but eccentric sculptor; and 
the following, in Andersen’s own words, 
will not be devoid of interest to the 
English reader: —‘‘I often spent 
several weeks in succession with Thor- 
valdsen, at Nyso. One morning — 
he was just then working at his own 
statue—I entered his studio, and bade 
him good morning; he seemed to be 
unwilling to notice me, and I stole out 
softly. At breakfast he was rather 
silent, and when he was asked to say 
something, he said, in his own dry 
way, ‘I have this morning spoken 
more than in many days together, but 
no one has listened to me; there [ 
stand and think that Andersen is be- 
hind me, for he said good morning, 
and I told him a long story about a 
matter which had to do with Byron. 
I thought that one word might have 
been said in reply ; I turned myself 
round, and there I stood more than an 
hour, and chattered aloud before the 
empty walls.’ We all begged him to 
relate the story once more, but we got 
it.very short. ‘QO, that was in Rome, 
when I was setting about to make 
Byron’s statue ; he placed himself op- 
posite to me, but immediately com- 
menced to put on an entirely different 
countenance from that which was usual 
to him. .‘ Will you not sit still ?’ said 
I; ‘but you must not make those 
faces.’ ‘That is my expression,’ said 
Byron. ‘Indeed!’ saidI; and then I 
made bim as I wished: and every one 
said, when he was ready, that it was a 
hit. But when Byron himself saw it, 
he said—‘ It does not resemble me at 


all ; I look unhappy.’ He was above 
all things so desirous of looking ex- 
tremely unhappy,’ added Thorvaldsen, 
with a comic expression.” 

Another like anecdote we must also 
be permitted to give, as it so pleasantly 
gives us an insight.of the cordial nature 
of the poet, and shows how Thorvald- 
sen himself could unbend. ‘ Thor- 
valdsen’s last birthday,” says Ander- 
sen, ‘*was celebrated there in the 
country ; I had written a little song; 
it was still wet on the paper when we 
sang it early in the morning before his 
door, accompanied with a music of 
jingling fire-irons, gongs, and bottles, 
which were rubbed witha cork. Thor- 
valdsen himself, in his morning-gown 
and slippers, opened the door, and 
danced around his room, swung around 
his Raphael’s cap, and joined the 
chorus. ‘There was life and mirth in 
the strong old man.” 

About this time Andersen produced 
a dramatic trifle for the theatre, where 
it was duly hissed by a rival clique. 
His own account of the affair is very 
amusing. He himself had not been 
present at the first representation, but 
the ensuing morning, the lady of a 
house where he called sympathised with 
him, telling him that there were only 
two hissers, and that the rest of the 
house took his part. ‘* ‘ Hissers! my 
part! — was I hissed off?’ cried I. It 
was quite comic when one assured me 
that this hiss was.a triumph for me. 
All had joined in the approbation, and 
‘there was only one hiss.’ After this 
came up another, whom I asked after 
the number of hissers. ‘ Two,’ said he. 
The next said, ‘ three,’ and positively 
not more. When one of, my friends 
most to be relied on came, I asked him, 
on his conscience, how many he had 
heard ; he laid his hand on his heart, 
and said, ‘ At most there were five.’ 
‘No; I now ask no more ; the number 
increases just as in the case of Falstaff, 
Here stands one who maintains that 
there was only one hiss.’ Shocked, 
and still disposed to set it all right 
again, he replied, ‘ Yes, that is possi- 
ble; but it was a strong; powerful 
hiss.’’’ Poor Andersen ! 

Some poems, dramatic trifles, and 
short, sweet tales followed the ‘ Ba- 
zaar;” and from the profit of his writ- 
ings and his pension, he saved enough, 
by practising economy, to start on a 
new journey in 1843, He travelled 
through Belgium to Paris, where he 
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was already known by his works, and 
was cordially received by Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Dumas, De Vigny, and 
other eminent men. Of Dumas he 
says—‘* The jovial Alexandre Dumas I 
generally saw in bed, even when it was 
far beyond noon; here he lay, with 
paper, pen, and ink, and wrote his 
newest tragedy. One day I found him 
so; he nodded to me in a friendly way, 
and cried, ‘Sit down for one minute; 
I have just now a visit from my muse, 
and she will be going presently.’ He 
wrote, spoke aloud, gave a viva, sprang 
out of bed, and said, ‘The third 
act is ready!’” Dumas introduced 
him to the great actress, Mlle. Rachel, 
who soon learned to esteem him. Of 
another child of genius, almost equally 
great as an actress, and unrivalled as 
a vocalist, the world-renowed Jenny 
Lind, it may not be here out of place 
to say a little concerning Anderson’s 
acquaintance with her. It was in 1840, 
when Jenny was unknown out of her 
own country, that she arrived at Co- 
penhagen, and Andersen waited on her 
in pure kindness of heart towards a 
mee stranger artiste. She received 
imcoldly, and sothey parted. In 1843 
she again came to Copenhagen. She 
had, by this time, read Andersen’s 
writings, and that freshened her me- 
mory of the author. A mutual friend 
proposed to the latter to try and per- 
suade Jenny to perform at the Theatre 
yal. He consented, and Jenny now 
received him cordially; but declared 
that she dared not perform at Copen- 
hagen. Andersen ‘and the friend al- 
luded to overruled her modesty, and 
Copenhagen was soon thrown into a mu- 
sical rapture. Ever since that epoch 
Jenny has been a most intimate friend 
of Andersen, who has done much for 
her in one shape or other. His admi- 
ration of, and affection towards her, 
is enthusiastic. ‘With the perfect 
feeling of a brother,”” he exclaims, ‘ I 
rize her: I feel myself happy that I 
now and understand such a soul. May 
God send her peace, that quiet happi- 
ness which she desires for herself ! 
Through Jenny Lind did I first know 
the holiness of art; through her did I 
first learn that one must forget oneself 
in the service of the Supreme. No 
books, no men have worked on me asa 
poet in a better or more ennobling 
manner than Jenny Lind.” 
In 1844, Andersen again visited Ger- 
many, where he was received with open 
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arms by very many of the most illustri- 
ous men of the country. On returning 
to Copenhagen, the Danish minister, 
Rantzau-Breitenberg, forwarded to 
him an invitation from the King and 
Queen of Denmark, to join them at the 
island of Féhr, a watering-place in the 
North Sea, near the coast of Sleswick. 
With joy the poet hastened to accept 
the gracious invitation, and during the 
stay of the royal couple at Fohr he 
every day dined at their table, and 
spent the evening in their fi.i'y circle. 
Just five-and-twenty years before, An- 
dersen had travelled to Copenhagen, 
a poor, friendless boy; and now, when 
on the anniversary, 5th September, he 
sat at the royal table, he touchingly 
says — ‘* My whole life passed before 
me in my thoughts, and I was obliged 
to exert all my strength in order not 
to burst into tears. There are mo- 
ments of thankfulness, in which, as it 
were, we feel an impulse to press God 
to our hearts; how deeply I felt my 
nothingness; how all, all came from 
Him. After dinner the King 
and Queen wished me happiness, and 
in truth — graciously is a poor word— 
so cordially, so sympathisingly! The 
King wished me happiness in that which 
I had endured and won. He asked me 
about my first entrance into the world, 
and I recounted to him some characte. 
ristic traits. In the course of the con- 
versation, he asked meif I had not some 
certain yearly income. I named to 
him the sum. ‘That is not much,’ said 
the King. ‘ But I do not requiremuch,’ 
said I, ‘ and my writings also bring me 
in something.’” The King then hinted 
his wish to do anything in his power 
for his guest, who, however, was too 
true a poet to take advantage of the 
royal kindness. Subsequently (in the 
following year) Christian VIII. in- 
creased his stipend, so that the modest 
requirements of the poet were quite 
satisfied. In continuation, Andersen 
adds — ‘* So much may easily spoil a 
man, and make him vain. ut, no; 
it does not spoil; it makes one, on the 
contrary, good and better; it purifies 
the thoughts, and one must thereby 
get an impulse, a wish to merit all this. 
At my parting audience the queen 
presented me with a valuable ring, as 
a memorial of my residence at Fohr, 
and the king again spoke very kindly, 
nobly, and with generous sympathy. 
God bless and preserve this exalted 
pair!” The Duchess of Augustenberg 
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and her daughters were of the royal 
party, and they so warmly invited An- 
dersen to next visit them at the ducal 
seat at Augustenberg, that he did so, 
and was entertained during fourteen 
happy days. 

n 1844, Andersen’s chief produc- 
tion was a drama, called The Flower 
of Fortune, and about this time his 
chief works were so frequently trans- 
lated in different foreign languages, 
that he appears to have been deeply 
struck with the moral responsibility of 
a successful author, and his thoughts 
and reflections on the subject are 
noble, true, and excellent. 

‘It is something elevating, but at 
the same time something terrific, to 
see one’s thoughts spread far around, 
and amongst men ; it is almost an 
anxious thing to belong to so many. 
That which is noble and good is a bless- 
ing; but that which is bad, our errors 
shoot up, and involuntarily the thought 
forces itself from us— God, never let 
me write down a word for which Iam 
not able to give thee an account !”’ 

In 1845, he, for the third time, set 
out for his darling Italy, intending to 
return home by France and Spain. 
On his way he visited his native town 
of Odensee, but every thing there fell 
like a chill on his heart. All was 
changed: his parents’ graves were 
obliterated ; afresh generation walked 
the streets; he felt a greater stranger 
there than in any foreign city. He 
travelled through Germany, renewing 
old friendships, and making new ones. 
The last evening of the — he spent 
with Jenny Lind at Berlin —the cir- 
cle comprising only Andersen, Jenny, 
and her attendant. A little Christ- 
mas-tree was prepared, and the poet 
was the child, he tells us, for whom it 
was lighted up and hung with pre- 
sents. The ing of Prussia sent a 
cordial invitation to him, and he 
joined the royal family, to whom he 
read some of his stories, for which his 
Majesty expressed great sympathy ; 
oan the evening before Andersen’s de- 
parture invested him with the order of 
theRedEagle of Prussia. After leaving 
Berlin,our happy poet became for some 
time the guest of his friend, the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, of whom he ex- 
claims, ** Ilove him as one who is dear- 
est to my heart!” Onward flies the 
wandering bird of passage, every- 
where caressed, until he alights at 
Dresden, where again he is the wel- 
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come family guest at the royal palace 
— King, and Queen, and Princes, and 
Princesses striving to make him feel at 
home. At Vienna he was very kindly 
entertained by the Archduchess So- 
phia of Austria, to whom her sister, 
the Queen of Saxony, had given him 
a letter of introduction. ‘The Empress- 
dowager, her mother, and Prince 
Wasa also manifested much interest 
in him. He arrived at Rome in 
March, 1846, and lived, as usual, on 
terms of intimate friendship with man 
of the most gifted and eminent dwel- 
lers and sojourners there, quitting it 
after Easter for Naples. The heat of 
the latter. place was so unusually in- 
tense, that even the sun-loving poet 
was prostrated. 

“© I, who had fancied that I was a 
child of the sun, so firmly did my 
heart always adhere to the south, was 
obliged to own that the snow of the 
north lay in my body; that the snow 
melted, and that I was still more mi- 
serable.” 

By the advice of his physician he 
left by steam-boat for Marseilles, 
whence he resolved to travel by easy 
stages through the South of Fance, 
and across the Pyrenees into Spain. 
At Marseilles he was delighted to meet 
with Ole Bull, the Norwegian, who 
had come from America, where he as- 
sured the poet that his writings were 
universally read. Here was fresh 
cause for felicitation ! 

** My name had flown over the great 
ocean ! I felt myself altogether nothing 
at this, but most joyous and happy. 
Why should so much happiness be al- 
lotted to me before so many thou- 
sands? I had, and have, a feeling at 
it, as though I were a poor peasant 
boy around whom a royal mantle is 
thrown.” 

He went on through Provence 
(which he fancied looked entirely 
Danish), but in escaping from Naples 
he only seemed to have leapt out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, for the 
heat was awful. He reached Perpignan. 

*“ The sun had here, as it were, 
swept the people off the streets. It 
was only in the night-time they came 
out, like a roaring stream, as if a real 
tumult would destroy the city 
Sick as I was, I gave up every idea of 
travelling to Spain. I felt that it 
would be impossible for me, even if I 
had been able to recover my strength, 
to reach Switzerland.” 

28 
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He was recommended to go to the 
baths of Vernet, high up the cool Py- 
rennees. A few days’ sojourn there 
oe re-established his health; but 
alas! he could not cross the mountain, 
and realise his long-cherished desire of 
visiting Spain. 

*¢ I stand, like Moses, and see the 
Jand before me, but must not set a 
foot on it. However, please God, at 
some future time I shall fly during a 
winter from the north into this rich, 
beautiful land, from which the sun, 
with his sword of flame, now holds me 
back.” 

May this hope be realised, say we! 

It was at Vernet that Andersen wrote 
the closing lines of his own autobio- 
graphy, or, as he called it, ‘* The 
Story of my Life,” which he brought 
up to this period. We have repeated- 
ly quoted from it hitherto, and need 
only characterise it, generally, as being 
one of the most beautiful, spirited, 
and deeply interesting autobiographies 
ever givento the world. Never were 
early struggles more vividly depicted ; 
never were the rewards and fame ac- 
— by the honourable exercise of 

yod-given genius more modestly al- 
luded to; never were the patronages 
and aids bestowed by discerning friends 
more gratefully acknowledged. In this 
story of his life the soul of Andersen 
shines transparent. He tells us with 
manly simplicity everything that is de- 
sirable to be known, and when we lay 
down the book, we know not which 
most to admire —the marvellous life- 
drama itself, or the eloquence and ex- 
ceeding beauty of the language in 
which it is narrated. With one final ex- 
tract we will quit this wondrous auto- 
biography. ‘These are its final words: 
— A star of good fortune shines over 
me. Thousands deserve it better than 
I. I myself cannot understand why 
go much joy has fallen to my lot before 
numberless others. May it shine! but 
should it set, stillit has shone. I have 
received my full share. Let it set. 
From this also the best springs. To 
God and to men my thanks, my love.” 

After his autobiography he pub- 
lished a novel, called «* The Two Ba- 
ronesses.” In it we are introduced to 
Danish scenes and characters equally 
extraordinary; but the former are 
undoubtedly faithful transcripts of 
nature, and the latter appear to be 
drawn from life. Its merit, which is 
great, solely depends on its powerful 
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delineation of characters and scenery. 
Both the baronesses, especially the 
old one, are drawn with masterly 
power. We feel as though we had 
seen them, talked with them, known 
them quite intimately for years. The 
paintings from nature in the book are 
highly finished, and are attractive from 
their novelty. It did not prove a very 
popular work, but is worthy of a 
patient perusal. 

Here we would pause, and attempt 
to convey a broader idea of the cha- 
racter and nature of Andersen, as an 
author and a man; but we must pre- 
mise that the task is a somewhat diffi- 
cult one to do justice to: for his life 
itself is reflected throughout his works, 
and they are of a kind rather to be 
accepted just for what they are, and 
quietly enjoyed, than to be made the 
subject of critical analysis. Still there 
are certain remarkable features in his 
writings which distinguish him from 
any other writer whatever, and pecu- 
liar and striking traits in his charae- 
ter, which confer on him an easil 
appreciable and very interesting indi- 
viduality. 

Born and reared under adverse and 
depressing circumstances, he very early 
felt that he was sent into the world 
to perform a certain mission, and he 
triumphantly trampled down every 
hostile circumstance that environed 
him, and in a measure compelled the 
public to listen to his utterances. He 
never mistook the bent and scope of 
his genius, From the first feeble flut- 
terings of his poetic pinions to his 
latest prolonged flights through the 
realms of fancy, he has stood forth as 
the interpreter and expounder of the 
hidden beauties and meanings of the 
every-day commonplace things of life ; 
and striking the responsive chord in 
the heart of humanity, he exemplifies 
the truth of our own Shakspeare’s de- 
claration, that a touch of nature makes 
the whole world one kin. Love to 
God and man —a cheerful, ever con- 
tented philosophy —a pure, healthy 
enjoyment of all things which minister 
to the happiness of life—these are the 
pervading principles of the man, and 
in all his writings they are enunciated 
and iterated in the most winning and 
delightful language. The great ever- 
open volume of nature is the book 
which he principally studies and draws 
inspiration from ; and his own expe- 
riences of life supply him with exhaust. 
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less matter, to be reproduced in a 
variety of shapes. His early battlings 
with adverse influences have made an 
ineradicable impression on his mind, 
and to a certain degree have chastened 
and subdued it, and imparted a tone 
to much of his writings. ‘The German 
poet and critic Hanch has very justly 
commented upon this. He says, that 
‘the principal thing in Andersen's 
best and most elaborate writings is 
that wherein the richest fancy, the 
deepest feeling, the most lively poetic 
spirit is a talent, or, at least, a noble 
nature, which will struggle its way 
out of a narrow and depressing condi- 
tion. That is the case with his three 
novels; and to this end he really has a 
state of existence full of importance — 
to represent an interior world, which 
no one knows better than he who has 
himself drank from the bitter cup of 
sufferings and privations ; painful and 
deep feelings, which are nearly allied 
to those which he has himself expe- 
rienced, and wherein memory — who, 
according to the old significant myth, 
is the mother of the muses — met him 
hand-in-hand with them. What he 
can here relate to the world certainly 
deserves to be listened to with atten- 
tion; for whilst it is, on the one side, 
only the internal personal life of the 
individual, it is, at the same time, the 
common lot of talent and genius, at 
least when placed in indigent circum- 
stances, which is here brought before 
our eyes. In so far as in his ‘ Impro- 
visatore,’ in *O. T.,’ and in ‘Only 
a Fiddler,’ he represents not only him- 
self in his separate individuality, but, 
at the same time, the important strug- 
gle, which many have made their way 
through, and which he also well knows, 
because his own life has developed it- 
self in it, he presents nothing what- 


ever which belongs to the world of 


illusion but that only which bears 
testimony to the truth, and which, 
like every such testimony, possesses a 
universal and enduring value.” In 
other words, Andersen may be thus 
classed with many other gifted beings 
who have— 


* Learnt in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Happily both for Andersen and the 
world, Ais sufferings and trials, instead 
of rendering him morose and miser- 
able, have only quickened and refined 
his natural sensibility — given him a 
more intense enjoyment of all the 
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blessings of his present lot, and filled 
his soul with a gushing fount of grati- 
tude. Personally, indeed, he has great 
cause for rejoicing in the wonderful 
number of powerful friends that Pro- 
vidence has raised up for him in so 
many countries; for never was poet 
more sympathised with and caressed 
wherever he goes. It seems as though 
men of all classes strive to show most 
kindness towards the genial-hearted 
Scandinavian wanderer, whose writings 
have prepared a welcome for him, and 
have predisposed everybody to re- 
ceive him on the footing of a cherished 
guest. The German poet Mosen 
well expressed this feeling in the lines 
he addressed to Andersen :— 


“ Once a bird flew to this region 
From the north sea's dismal strand ; 
Singing, flew he on swift pinion, 
Marching, singing through the land, 
Fare thee well! again to dear friends 
Bring thy heart and song once more.” 


Andersen does not possess a sufficient 
combination of powers to enable him 
to produce any work of epical compass ; 
he is by no means Shakspearian in 
genius. His most ambitious poem, 
‘* Ashauerus,” to produce which he 
had read and studied intensely, suf- 
ficiently evinces this. In dramatic 
talent also he falls immeasurably short 
of his countryman, (blenschleger, 
and appears to advantage only in such 
humorous trifles as “* Ole Luck-Oin” 
(Ole Shut-Eye). But his short lyrics, 
written on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, and founded on incidents drawn 
chiefly from every-day life, may be 
pronounced masterly of their kind. 

Again, in his prose writings we are 
not called on to admire any very com- 
prehensive grasp of intellect, no pro- 
found and subtle philosophical acumen; 
nothing at all exciting m incident nor 
enthralling in interest ; no attempt 
whatever to command attention by 
startling disquisitions or brilliant de- 
clamation ; nothing at all indicative at 
a first glance of something far beyond 
ordinary story-telling. Perhaps the 
reader, who for the first time in his life 
holds a volume by Andersen in his 
hand, may hastily turn over its ages 
with a perplexed and dieappointes ait ; 
but let him fairly commence a quiet 
perusal, and he will quickly cease to 
marvel at the reputation the writer 
has acquired, and will find himself 
unable to resist the charm thrown over 
the most homely and apparently un- 
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attractive subject by the very ake 
genius of the gentle Dane. e will 
first admire the astonishingly affluent 
imagery, the genial, playful fancy, and 
unaffected poetical powers ofthe author; 
and next he will irresistibly be drawn 
to love him for his pure, healthy mora- 
lity, warm-heartedness, and deep feel- 
ing of appreciation for all that is good 
and ennobling. Moreover, he will 
recognise a literally unrivalled power 
of word-painting, a prodigious effluence 
of felicitous phrases and expressions, 
and a mode of treating all subjects as 
fascinating as it is original and inde- 
scribable. All these qualities combined 
render him one of the most delightful 
companions for a quiet hour, when the 
heart is disposed to commune with a 
kindred spirit, that we could name in 
the whole range of literature. His 
beautiful fairy-tales charm the child ; 
his sweet and truly exquisite poetic 
fancies gratify all who derive pleasure 
from the sparkling freaks of a most 
vivid, yet tender imagination ; and the 
melodious utterances in which he em- 
bodies his more serious and solemn 
thoughts and reflections at once delight 
and instruct the thoughtful and mature 
reader. 

If we might venture to attempt an 
allegory, we should not compare An- 
dersen’s writings to a broad, deep, 
majestic stream, itself the recipient of 
a hundred minor streams in its steady 
course to the ocean; yet less should 
we compare them to an impetuous 
mountain torrent, leaping franticly 
from crag to crag, foaming, and roar- 
ing, and vexing the still air with its 
rolling mists, until it loses itself in the 
black waters of some sullen lake, deeply 
imbedded amid frowning rocks; but we 
would rather compare them to a pel- 
lucid stream, gently flowing adown a 
verdant hill-side, reflecting every sun- 
beam, singing a pleasant under-song 
throughout its fanciful course, and ever 
and anon breaking up in sparkling 
dimples, or joyously bubbling around 
some water-worn stone. 

Nature, as we have already said, is 
the grand source whence Andersen 
derives his inspirations, and by the 
study of which he is enabled to dis- 
course with us so eloquently, and to 
unroll before our admiring vision such 
novel and beautiful scenes, When 
Professor Hase first heard some of 
Andersen’s stories read, he wrote on 
the leaf of a memorandum book the 
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following appropriate testimony of his 
approbation :—‘‘ Watt Schelling—not 
he who lives in Berlin, but he who 
lives an immortal hero in the world of 
mind—once said, ‘ Nature is the visible 
spirit: the spirit the invisible nature ;’ 
and this was yesterday evening ren- 
dered fully palpable to me by your 
little stories. .\s you, on the one hand, 
penetrate so deeply into the secrets of 
nature, unders:and and know the lan- 
guage of birds, and what the feelings 
of a fig-tree or a daisy are, so that 
everything seems to be there for its 
own sake, and we, together with our 
children, participate with them in their 
joys and their sorrows; yet, on the 
other hand, everything is but the image 
of the mind, and the human heart in 
its infinity trembles and beats through- 
out. May this fountain from the poet’s 
heart which God has lent you, still 
continue to pour forth so refreshingly.” 
And refreshingly, indeed, does it still 
continue to do so. We cannot doubt 
that Andersen’s habitual study of na- 
ture, and his facile and truthful de- 
lineation of her aspects, is the main 
source of the fascination of his writings ; 
although the felicity of his style, and 
the very remarkable power he possesses 
of embodying all his thoughtsin graphic 
yet melodious language, must also 
contribute to the result in a material 
degree. 

We do not know any English writer 
of the present day, with the exception 
perbaps of Dickens, who approaches 
Andersen in the latter respects. But 
Dickens has a more jerking and 
abrupt style ; and, after all, we must 
probably cite Goldsmith as being the 
only English author who can be said 
to resemble Andersen in the tender 
beauty of his language. The flow of 
Goldsmith’s language, however, is more 
continuous and unbroken, and he does 
not indulge in such original flights of 
fancy, and such frequent bursts of the 
warmest and most glowing enthusiasm 
as Andersen. The latter himself is 
undoubtedly an enthusiast of his kind, 
and he sings whatever his own heart 
pn without hesitation or reserve. 

Te undeniably is original to a remark- 
able degree, but there is no affectation 
whatever in that originality, and it 
always evinces itself within the bounds 
of good taste. One thing may be 
said alike of the man and his writ- 
ings—both personally and in them he 
evinces a sort of restlessness. His 
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mind is so full of fancies, so overflow- 
ing with quaint and novel ideas, that 
it seems incapable of settling down for 
any length of time to work out a great 
subject in the calm, persistent manner 
its importance would demand. His 
pen appears ever eager to dash off one 
theme, only to fly to another, and 
treat it sointurn. He is incapable of 
deliberately sitting down to a task 
which will chain him to its thorough 
development for a lengthened period, 
and call into calm and continuous 
exertion his best and highest powers. 
Thus we see, in all his largest works, 
that he presents us with a gallery of 
most delightful cabinet pictures, which 
do not illustrate in unbroken order 
any given subject or leading idea, 
but are, so to speak, quite separate 
and independent of each other, and 
possess little more connexion and rela- 
tion than that which arises from bear- 
ing a certain family likeness — a cer- 
tain and unmistakable imprint of 
having been produced by the same 
master-hand. Even in his most ela- 
borate novels, we plainly see that it 
costs him the greatest effort to keep 
strictly to his subject ; in fact, he does 
not and cannot do so, but presents all 
in an episodical form. Again, his 
books of travel are not books of travel 
in the common acceptation of the 
word: they are rather reminiscences 
of all sorts of things, scenes, and ideas 
of a poetical and attractive nature ; but 
all are dressed up in such a charming 
garb, that no one can quarrel with the 
author for his wayward fancies, and 
peculiar mode of conveying his ideas 
and recollections of foreign lands. As 
to anything in the shape of dry de- 
tail, of mere facts and figures, he shuns 
it with horror. And the man himself 
is quite as discursive, restless, and 
fanciful as his pen. He isa real Wan- 
dernde Vogel—u wandering bird, and 
as essentially migratory in his habits 
as are the storks, which he so delights 
to introduce in every book he has 
written. But we shall have much to 
say of him as a man towards the con- 
clusion of our paper. 

Certain authors and certain books, 
to be properly appreciated and 
thoroughly enjoyed, should only be 
read at particular seasons and hours, 
and when the mind of the reader is in 
a fit condition to sympathise with their 
utterances. Who, for instance, when 
in the flush of health and flow of high 
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spirits, would think of sitting down in 
the golden sunshine of noon-day, to 
deliberately peruse ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts”? It is a book to be read 
in a solemn frame of mind, by the 
taper burning in the study at the mid- 
night hour; and then = will its 
magnificent yet essentially g oomy and 
saddening poetry be properly enjoyed, 
and its lessons find their fitting re- 
sponse in the thoughtful and awe- 
struck heart of the reader. Ander. 
sen, to the reverse, is an author whom 
of all others we should carry with us 
as a companion in our light, cheerful 
rambles through the fields, and by the 
river’s bank, or the shell-strewn sea- 
shore, or in the open sunny glades of 
the forest, where birds are flitting to 
and fro, and the cooing of the stock. 
dove and the hum of animated nature 
fills the air. We should then enjoy 
the beauties of the landscape, the odour 
of the flowers, the twittering of the 
birds, the rustling of the long green 
grass, and the murmuring of the bub. 
bling rivulet, with increased intensity, 
for he would teach us how to find 
hitherto hidden charms in all around, 
and would stand forth an eloquent in. 
terpreter between us and nature. 

To resume. In 1851 “ Pictures 
of Sweden” were published, being the 
results of the author’s recent travels 
in that country. We are inclined to 
reckon this as the most delightful book 
he ever wrote, always excepting his 
own autobiography. Like the * Poet's 
Bazaar,” it is not a regular book of 
travels, but a number of episodical 
chapters, scarcely connected together ; 
and yet, as we happen to know, An. 
dersen was excessively fastidious in 
their arragement, with a view to con- 
secutive reading—though why he was 
so we do not clearly perceive, for 
several of the chapters have no more 
connexion with Sweden than with 
China. ‘There are also some passages 
scarcely worthy of Andersen ; but, 
taking it altogether, it is an embodi- 
ment of all his excellencies of style and 
tone, and some parts are of transcen- 
dent beauty. ow surpassingly ten- 
der and suggestive of sweet, holy 
thoughts is the chapter entitled 
*¢ Grandmother !” 

We cannot name any book whatever 
that, in our opinion, contains such bril. 
liant examples of a great writer’s mas- 
tery over the art of “ word-painting” 
as the “ Pictures of Sweden.” Itis the 
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bouquet of all the author's works. 
Imagination, fancy, humour, deep in- 
sight into the springs of human affec- 
tions, are all blended together so as to 
form a genial, radiant, fascinating book, 
which it is impossible to read without 
loving the gentle, large-hearted author, 
even if you knew no more of him than 
that book reveals. 

We perceive that we have omitted to 
mention that subsequent to the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Improvisatore,” in Eng- 
lish, Andersen visited England and 
Scotland, where he was so well received, 
that the Corsaren (the Punch of Copen- 
hagen) caricatured him as receiving the 
homage of the Queen and Court of 
Great Britain, &c. His latest work is 
**A Poet’s Day Dreams,” published 
during the year 1853, but we have 
not space to do more than to allude 
to it. We have enumerated all his 
works of importance, but he has also 
written numerous little dramas, tales, 
and poems. Of the latter, he is con- 
tinually contributing to the newspapers 
of Copenhagen; and we ourselves 
heard his death-verses upon his inti- 
mate friend @hlenschleger (the crown- 
ed digter-konge, or poet-king, of Scan- 
dinavia) sung over that great poet’s 
inanimate remains on their passage to 
the tomb, on January, 26th, 1850, 
We shall not soon forget that thrilling 
moment! 

Andersen's works have been trans- 
lated into most European languages, 
enjoying a very large circulation in 
Swedish, German, and French. They 
have sold by tens of thousands in Ame- 
rica, and so they would in England 
were they published at a more accessi- 
ble price. ‘They have even appeared 
in Dutch and Russian, and a selection 
of his short, sweet poems, upon sub- 
jects that make all mankind one kin, 

ave actually been translated into the 
language of the hardy natives of Green- 
land, who are said to be in the habit 
of almost daily singing them. If this 
be not true fame, tell us what is! 

Personally, Andersen is a very tall 
man, and like many authors, he is 
somewhat ungraceful in hismovements, 
but dresses with great neatness, and in 
the most fashionable style. He has a 
fine poetic-looking head, open, animated 
features, and a pair of sparkling eyes. 
He is just as genial and frank in man- 
ner as one would anticipate from his 
works; and before you have been 
one hour in his society you fecl as 
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though you had been his intimate 
friend for years. He loves all the 
world, and all the world loves him; 
he is a great diner-out, for there isa 
smiling welcome for him at every house, 
Perhaps no living author whatever has 
numbered as personal friends so many 
distinguished men of different countries 
as he has, Were he to chronicle his 
reminiscences of princes, poets, artists, 
actors, and other people of rank and 
intellect, what a book would it be! 
And such a work, we venture to pre- 
dict, he will give to the world yet, or 
else leave materials for its posthumous 
appearance. Andersen is passionately 
fond of his lille Denmark, and yet he 
is continually leaving it, almost as re- 
gularly as his friends the storks, to 
wander in southern lands. Whether 
he inherited this love of rambling 
from his father, or whether it is an ac- 
quired habit, we know not; but cer- 
tainly we think that fully one-half of 
his life, since his twenty-fifth year, has 
been spent in foreign parts, We should 
be the last to find fault with this pro- 
pensity, for how much do we not owe 
to it! What pictures of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the East, has 
he not given to the world! Long may 
he live to go to and fro upon the earth, 
and far may he wander to unroll before 
us new and beautiful visions of all that 
is admirable in nature; but may he 
ever safely return to his loved Scandi- 
navian home ; for finely does he him- 
self say, ‘‘ The first moment of arrival 
at home is, however, the bouquet of 
the whole voyage!” When we last 
heard from him, he told us he had just 
arrived home from a fresh journey in 
Germany, only to start soon for Switzer- 
land. 

The story of Andersen’s life is, in 
itself, a perfect romance of reality: 
and it conveys a noble moral lesson, 
which will go down profitably to poste- 
rity. A poor boy is born in a country, 
and amid scenes, which offer no extra- 
ordinary spur to the development of 
talent, but rather the reverse. From 
his very childhood he has intuitively 
felt that he possessed that within him 
which distinguished and set him apart 
from others of his own age and class ; 
something which would, with God’s 
blessing, hereafter enable him to become 
& great man, even as other poor little 
boys had become, of whom we read in 
the story-books. And he commences 


the cultivation of the talent which had 
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been entrusted to him, with ‘ trust in 
God, and persevere,” for his motto, 
amid extreme discouragements, trials, 
and rebuffs. Poverty cannot extin- 
guish the sacred spark in his breast ; 
the meanness of his education, and his 
ignorance of the world, shall not daunt 
him. A mere child in years, and in 
knowledge of all that is practical in 
life, he sets forth all alone from his 
humble home, and arrives at the dis- 
tant great city, friendless and almost 

nniless, Onward! up the hill! that 
1s the secret cry of his heart; and he 
fights with adverse circumstances; he 
struggles onward and upward, till he 
stands at the summit of the goal, tri- 
umphant, yet bowed down with grati- 
tude to the Divine Protector whose 
aid he never ceased to implore, and 
filled with love towards his brother- 
man. And now great men, and princes, 
Yeas kings and queens, greet him 

indly, and take him by the hand, and 
seat him at their table, and tell him 
how they admire his works, and his 
heroic victory in the great battle of 
life! And they tell him they wish to 
confer on him such outward marks of 
their royal approval as may testify to 
the sincerity of that admiration in the 
eyes of their subjects. And so the 
crosses and stars of four orders of 
knighthood* glitter on his breast, and 
he is the friend and companion of the 
great and noble, and the cherished au- 
thor of innumerable readers in both 
hemispheres ; he, the son of the poor 
Odensee shoemaker ! Well may he him- 
self marvel at his own career, and be 
disposed to consider himself specially 
favoured by God and man ! 

As the touch of Midas transmutes 
all things into gold, so does that of 
Andersen all things into poesy. He 
takes a stalk of flax, a tree, a flower, 
or even a solitary blade of grass grow- 
ing in a barren, amg | soil, and en- 
dows it with eloquent language, with 
melodious utterance of charming 
thoughts; and yet we cannot smile, 
and say, this is a childish conceit, for 
we feel and know that a profound 
moral truth or wise counsel is sym- 
bolised in the beautifully-worded alle- 
gory. There is a purpose in the most 
seemingly fanciful and fantastic of his 
conceptions — another meaning than 
what prominently meets the eye, and 


the youngest of his readers is aware of 
this. No living author has so perse- 
veringly and successfully laboured to 
show us that the elements of the rich- 
est poetry, and a soul of goodness, 
dwell in every thing that surrounds us, 
as Andersen. He invests the most 
common productions in nature, and 
the meanest and most familiar domestic 
objects, with a halo of poesy, and we 
glow with pleasure, and wonder that 
we never appreciated the real loveliness 
and spiritual symbolism of all created 
things, till he, the magician, unveiled 
all before us, and bade us rejoice and 
thank God for the innumerable gifts 
and blessings that fill the earth for 
our use and delight! Say, do we not 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
man who, with resistless eloquence, 
and in all sincerity of purpose, strives 
to enable us to better appreciate all 
visible things — strives, with yearning 
heart and soul, to induce us to love 
God and one another better than we 
do — strives to purify us, to gladden 
and ennoble us by gentlest, sweetest 
teachings — strives to eschew the evil, 
and to search out only the good, and 
true, and beautiful, in nature and in 
man—strives to impart to us all a por- 
tion of his own genial faith and sensi- 
bility, so that we may become happy 
even as he is himself? Say, what does 
this man deserve of his fellows? Heis 
a poet, a true poet, and a great poet, 
and he would have us all be poets also, 
for he knows there are the elements of 
poetry inherent in every man, although 
unto very few is given the faculty to 
adequately express what they feel. 
He would have us all participate in 
that exquisite enjoyment of the works 
of creation which is the poet’s birth. 
right —a birthright that kings can 
neither give nor take away. He would 
have us live somewhat more after the 
fashion that the Almighty designed, 
when He bade man replenish the earth 
with his kind. Say, then, reader, hath 
this man—this prescient poet — lived 
altogether in vain in his generation, 
and shall his name perish with his 
body on earth? We trow not. 
Andersen writes not as philosophers 
write; he does not group facts and 
figures, and make scientific deductions 
therefrom; but he has, nevertheless, 
hymned the power and glory of scienti- 


* Conferred by the Kings of Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, and Wirtemberg, respectively. 
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fic skill (as exemplified in the steam- 
engine) in a recent work, in a way 
that proves he may yet become the 
Poet of Science, par excellence, even 
as he is already the Poet of Nature. 
In another splendid chapter on “ Faith 
and Knowledge,” he properly exalts 
the former immeasurably above the 
latter, but shows how science may be- 
come the humble yet useful handmaid 
of faith. Speaking of immortality, he 
exclaims — “ I know it in the faith, in 
the holy, eternal words of the Bible. 
Knowledge lays itself like a stone over 
my grave, but my jaith is that which 
breaks it. Now, thus it is! 
The smallest flower preaches from its 
green stalk, in the name of knowledge, 
ummortality. Hear it! The beauti- 
ful also bears proofs of immortality, 
and, with the conviction of faith and 
knowledge, the immortal will not trem- 
ble in his greatest need; the wings 
of prayer will not droop; you will be- 
lieve in the eternal laws of Jove, as you 
believe in the laws of sense. rate 
Just as our own soul shines out of the 
eye, and the fine movement around 
the mouth, so does the created image 
shine forth from God in spirit and in 
truth. There is harmonious beauty 
from the smallest leaf and flower to the 
large swelling bouquet—from our earth 
itself to the numberless globules in the 
firmamental space; as far as the eye 
sees, as far as science ventures, all, 
great and small, is beauty and har- 
mony. . . . By walking with 
open eyes in the path of knowledge, 
we see the glory of the annunciation. 
The wisdom of generations is but a 
span on the high pillar of revelation, 
above which sits the Almighty; but 
this short span will grow through 
eternity, in faith and with faith. 
Knowledge is like a chemical test, 
which pronounces the gold pure.” 
We may remark here, that Andersen is 
neturally very religiously inclined—he 
has been so from childhood, and his 
feelings of devotion are only deepened 
and purified by each added year. 
There is no affectation in the pious 
ejaculations which so frequently burst 
from his grateful heart ; he does really 
feel all that he expresses, and, per- 
haps, even more. Hibs religion is not 
sectarian nor narrow - minded, but is 
the simple faith of a child in Christ 
the Saviour and God the Father; and 
these religious principles pervade all 
he says and all, he does, He knows 
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well the value of prayer, and the con- 
fidence derivable from feeling that he 
has a friend in God on high. 

Andersen’s strength lies in his vivid 
imagination, his sweet quaint fancy, 
his impassioned feeling, his keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, his loving 
heart, and his fascinating gift of writ- 
ing a species of prose-poetry in a style 
of unapproachable eloquence. ‘The 
heart of man is his empire; our best 
aspirations and affections are the 
strings of the harp whereon he plays 
with such masterly skill, His own 
heart is the source of his inspiration 
—and to appeal to and move the 
hearts of others is his object. Poetry 
is as natural to him as the odour to 
the rose; and it is ever uttered in 
melodious and happily chosen words. 
He tells us himself that Danish is a 
language peculiarly adapted to express 
his ideas; but the English versions by 
Beckwith cannot fall far short of the 
original in beauty and effect. As a 
sample, take the following bit concern- 
ing the shapes that memory assumes 
to our mental vision:—‘1t is com- 
monly said that memory is a young 
girl with bright blue eyes. Most poets 
say so; but we cannot always agree 
with most poets. To us a 
comes in quite different forms, accord- 
to that land or that town to which 
she belongs. Italy sends her as a 
charming Mignon, with black eves and 
a melancholy smile, singing Bellini’s 
soft, touching songs. From Scotland, 
memory’s sprite appears as a power- 
ful lad, with bare knees — the plaid 
hangs over his shoulder — the thistle 
flower is fixed in his cap. Burns’s 
lyrics then fill the air like the heath- 
lark’s song ; and Scotland’s wild thistle 
flowers beautifully fragrant as the fresh 
rose.” The line we have italicised 
surely conveys a most beautiful image, 
in words as simple as they are appro- 
priate. 

Andersen's mind is stored with pic- 
turesque legends, and he is exceed- 
ingly well read in the old sagas, and 
in the chronicles of his country. ‘These 
he occasionally introduces and details, 
after his own fashion, in his writings, 
with such a vivid, startling effect, that 
we have often wished he would under. 
take a history, or a consecutive series 
of annals of Scandinavia in the remote 
ages. He could depict the ancient 
Vikings — their warriors and skalds, 
their battlings and their feastings, their 
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life in the field and in the hall, so 
that they would almost seem to us to 
be bodilily resuscitated, and their era 
returned again, in the great cycle of 
change. What he is capable of doing 
in this style may easily be seen by 
referring to some of the historical 
chapters in the “ Pictures of Sweden.” 
There is no mysticism, no obscurity, 
in what Andersen writes; whatever 
the subject, all is clear: all can be 
understood by the merest child, for 
each sentence is rendered luminous by 
the light of genius. 

We have already spoken of Ander- 
sen’s very remarkable power of charm- 
ing children by his written stories; 
and we have to add, that he can per- 
sonally attract them in an equally sur- 
ney | manner, His nature assimi- 

ates itself very much to that of chil- 
dren: blessed nature, that it can do 
80! say we, for that is in itself a 
proof that our poet is a good as well 
as a gifted man! He has an extreme 
affection for little ones, and his en- 
trance into a room is the signal for 
them to flock around him, and he then 
either amuses them or himself —for it is 
difficult to say whether they or he enjoy 
a child-like pastime most — by enter- 
ing into their sports and occupations, 
or else by improvising songs and fairy- 
tales for their sole and special gratifi- 
cation. We have been assured by 
those whose own children are pets of 
this extraordinary man, that the fasci- 
nation he can exercise at will and 
pleasure over all children is absolutely 
marvellous. This trait in his charac- 
ter is to us by no means the least in- 
teresting and loveable. ‘* Blessed is 
he whose hand prepareth a pleasure 


for a child!” One can hardly help 
feeling sad to think there is now little 

robability of the loving-hearted —_ 
a any children of his own, toclinib 
his knee, and look up in his face, and 
call him father! He has given us most 
delightful pictures of wedded happi- 
ness; but what would he not have 
written had he himself experienced what 
he describes? But, as he would tell us, 
God knoweth what is best for us all, 
Even as one who was disappointed in 
his first and only love affair, and who 
has possibly on that very account re- 
mained unmarried, he has, nevertheless, 
enjoyed a very happy life on the whole 
— what is more, he richly deserves to 
be happy. 

We must now conclude. Perchance 
it will be thought we have spoken in 
somewhat too eulogistic a manner of 
the Danish poet. We believe other- 
wise. He has his faults both as an 
author and a man, but they are —_ 
nificant in comparison with what cha 
lenges our admiration and esteem. 
The more he is read and studied, the 
more he will be liked; and it is impos- 
sible not to love him when once you 
know him, either personally or through 
the medium of his writings, which 
are just a reflex of the man himself, 
If the reader has not yet made his 
acquaintance in either shape, we en- 
treat him to lose no time in obtaining 
almost any one of the author’s works. 
For ourselves, we echo from our heart’s 
depths his own desire (expressed in a 
letter now lying by our side), “ that 
we may meet once again in this world,” 
and know one another better than we 
do. Long life here, and happiness 
hereafter, to Hans Christian Andersen! 


THE WAR BUDGET. 


Ir it were —_ for the nation for a 
moment to lose sight of the great events 
which are now occurring in the East ; 
if it were possible that it could inter- 
mit the intense anxiety with which 
every incident of the war is regarded, 
«nother stimulant to attention has been 
supplied to us in the financial state- 
ment just made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Inferior in impor. 
tance, no doubt, are the considerations 
presented by that statement to those 
which relate to the justice of our cause, 


the honour of our name, and the wel- 
fare of thousands who are dear to us, 
and who are personally engaged in the 
conflict. Still, however, the financial 
burdens which the country must en- 
dure are subjects of deep and perma- 
nent importance ; and if it be prac- 
ticable, by a difference in the mode of 
defraying the necessarily increased 
outlay of the war, or by a different 
distribution of the burden to lessen its 
amount or diminish its pressure, it 
surely becomes a subject of anxious 
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inquiry, and one which calls for prompt 
investigation fromusall. Now, forthe 
first time within the last forty years, 
we have again the self-same financial 
measures with which the late war made 
such of us as are old enough to recol- 
leet it, abundantly familiar. Once 
again we have increased taxation on 
the necessaries of life—again we have 
subsidies to foreign allies—again we 
have an increased and increasing in- 
come-tax—again we have our national 
debt augmented by contracting heavy 
loans. Is it not, at first sight, startling 
to us, who have just witnessed the 
ruin we may say of one gallant army, 
by adherence to formal and antiquated 
systems of warfare, which should have 
long since been treated as obsolete and 
utterly exploded, to be reminded by 
the very announcement of the financial 
scheme, that in this department like- 
wise we have made no change—that 
the old expedients and the old mode 
of supplying the requirements of the 
Exchequer, are again to be resorted 
to? Are the resources which we are 
now drawing upon the only ones which 
are available to us, or are they best, 
or are there any principles in these 
economical inquiries, of which we have 
heard so much of late years, by which 
their merits and their fitness may be 
tested ? 

According to the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the es- 
timated expenditure for the ensuing 
year will amount, in round numbers, 
to about £86,339,000. The ordinary 
expenditure of late, in years of peace, 
has been about £52,000,000, but the 
actual expenditure of last year amount- 
ed to £65,693,000. The estimated 
revenue for the coming year is but 
£62,339,000; and this apprehended 
deficiency between the income and 
expenditure of £24,000,000 it is now 
proposed to provide for, partly by an 
increase of our direct taxation, partly 
by an increase of our indirect taxa- 
tion, and partly by a loan. The di- 
rect taxation the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to affect by add- 
ing an additional sum of one per 
cent. to the present income tax, or, 
in other words, by raising it from 
14d. to 16d. in the pound. The in- 
direct taxation he affects by laying 
an increased duty of 3s, percwt. on 
sugar, The duty on coffee he raises 
by 1d. in the pound, that on tea by 
$d. per lb. The duty on Scotch whis- 
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key he raises from 6s. to 7s, 10d. a 
gullen, equalising it thereby with the 
English; and the duty on Irish whis- 
key he raises, with some comical no- 
tion of compensation, to the 6s. at 
which the Scotch whiskey had been 
charged. He also makes cheques on 
bankers, drawn within fifteen miles of 
London, liable to the stamp to which 
all such other cheques are subject, but 
from which these had been exempt. By 
the increase in the direct taxation, he 
hopes to add two millions to the pub- 
lic revenue — by the increase in the 
indirect taxation he expects to make 
an addition of three millions, and he 
raises sixteen millions by a loan; 
thus making in all a sum of twenty. 
one millions three hundred thousand ; 
and he asks leave to issue three mil- 
lions of Exchequer bills, if it should 
become necessary to do so. The loan 
he has contracted for, partly on the se- 
curity of consols, partly on that of 
terminable annuities, to continue for 
thirty years; and, with reference to 
the former portion, he recommends a 
provision to be made for paying it off 
by asinking-fund of a million a-year, 
to commence with the signing of the 
peace. Such are the financial pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

Now, the first reflection which sug- 
gests itself on reading this statement 
is, the great variety of expedients 
which it adopts. We have proposals 
for new taxes, and proposals for a new 
loan; we have taxes on commodities, 
and taxes on income; we have a loan 
which, in part, must be paid off year 
by year, and which, in part, may be 
added to the permanent debt of the 
country, although it is recommended 
that provision should be made for its 
gradual reduction. Is this multipli- 
city of expedients indispensable — is 
it the variety of the scheme which 
constitutes it merit, or does it but in- 
dicate the patchwork and make-shift 
system of a mind which wants vigor 
to grasp with principles, or courage to 
enforce them? If the income tax be 
sound in principle, why not raise the 
necessary amount of increased taxation 
by the simple process of increasing its 
amount? — why disarrange our com- 
merce, embarrass our merchants, send 
the officers of excise and customs into 
every warehouse and store in the coun- 
try, prying into the stock of our 
traders; and, above all, why, in a 
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period necessarily of much pressure on 
the poor, by reason of the unavoidable 
disarrangement of many of the great 
branches of industry — why augment 
that pressure by increasing the price 
of many of the chief comforts, if not 
of the very necessaries of life? But 
if, on the other hand, all this be ne- 
cessary and unavoidable, why then 
have an income tax at all? or does 
the perfection of the scheme consist, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to think, in the union of both 
systems, each contributing in a certain 
proportion to the revenue of the 
country ? 

No one, we fancy, will hesitate to 
admit that the great object of any 
system of taxation should be to tax 
every member of the community ac- 
cording to his ability to bear it; in 
other words, to tax every man in pro- 
portion to his income. The diyect 
system does this openly and at once, 
It asks him what is his income, it 
assesses his proportion of the general 
contribution, and calls this his income- 
tax. The indirect system professes to 
attain the same end, but it does so 
covertly: it says that every man spends 
his income in one way or other, either 
productively or unproductively ; that 
no man now locks up money in a 
treasure-chest, consequently, that we 
will lay such taxes on the various com- 
modities of the country that, turn 
which way he will, no man shall be 
able to spend any portion of his income 
without contributing a quota to the 
general revenue; whether it be raw 
products imported for the purposes of 
consumption, or of manufacture, or the 
manufactured article itself, we will let 
nothing go untaxed — nothing which 
shall not, at least, be charged with 
duty or excise in some stage or other 
in the course of its production, so 
that every member of the community, 
although he may not feel it, al- 
though he certainly does not know it, 
must yet contribute as he spends to 
the revenue of the country, and that 
the more he spends the larger will be 
his contribution. In other words, his 
contribution is proportioned to his in- 
come, for no man’s expenditure can, 
for any time, exceed his income. Such 
is the system of indirect taxation —a 
system which, be it observed, professes 
the same object, avows the self-same 
purpose, as the rival system of direct 
taxation or income-tax, but seeks to 


attain this same end in a way which is 
obviously more intricate, complicated, 
and clandestine; whether it has a claim 
to being in any respect preferable we 
shall presently see. 

So far, then, does the system of in- 
direct taxation fail in attaining that 
which should be its first object, name- 
ly, that every man should be taxed in 
proportion to his ability; that the 
great objection to the system consists 
in this, that it necessarily and unavoid- 
ably presses with undue severity on the 
poorer and middle classes. All ex- 
perience has taught us that, in order 
to raise a sufficient revenue by this 
mode, we must tax the necessaries of 
life. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
followed but the teaching of all his 
predecessors, when he selected for the 
increased imposts, not the luxuries, 
which are used but by a few, which 
may be abandoned at a moment as 
taste, or fashion, or whim may suggest, 
but those articles which contribute to 
the enjoyment and comfort of the 
great bulk of the community, and 
which cannot be abandoned but at a 
grievous sacrifice, and in the last ne- 
cessity. But the poor man’s consump- 
tion of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, of those very articles which are thus 
unavoidably selected for the increased 
taxation, is very nearly equal, if not fully 
equal, to that of his wealthy neighbour. 
In matters of luxury, the consum 
tion of the latter may be limited only 
by his income ; but he cannot eat more 
bread or drink more beer, than the la- 
bourer ; and the poor workwoman must 
spend as much of her wretched earn- 
ings to supply her with the needful re- 
freshment and stimulant of tea, as the 
wealthiest lady who employs her. 
How unequal, then, how unjust, how 
cruel is the pressure of this system—a 
system under which not only is it im- 
possible to exempt the poor man from 
taxation, but one in which it is impos- 
sible not to make him contribute 8 
much greater proportion of his income 
than the rich man to the exigencies of 
the State. The man of a thousand a- 
year spends one hundred of it on ne- 
cessaries and on the more important 
comforts of life, and contributes to the 
State the amount of tax which has been 
laid on these articles. The man of a 
hundred a year spends his all on the 
same commodities, and contributes as 
great an amount as the other to the 
expenditure of the nation, From this 
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crying injustice an income-tax which 
assesses every man directly in propor- 
to his income is obviously exempt. 
This is the chief objection to the 
os of indirect taxation, but is it 
the only one? Is the enormous expense 
incidental to its collection no objec- 
tion ? is it no objection that we are ob- 
liged to keep a protective force of coast- 
guardsall round the country, and a fleet 
of revenue cruisers, for no object what- 
ever but to protect us against smug- 
gling, to ensure that no commodity shall 
come into the country without paying 
the duties which may be charged on it ? 
Is it no objection that the fair and ho- 
nourable trader is broke by a competi- 
tion to which he never ought to be 
exposed—that of the knavish smuggler 
—or that temptation and incentive to 
fraud should be presented to the latter ? 
Is it no objection that trade is diverted 
from its natural channels, and that men 
are prevented from importing, or pro- 
ducing, or using that to which they 
would otherwise be inclined, because 
of the heavy duties which are laid 
either on the manufactured article, or 
on the materials of which it is com- 
posed, and that they are driven to the 
use of those articles which contribute 
less to their comfort and enjoyment? 
Is it no objection that our manufac- 
tures are inspected and embarrassed 
by officers of excise, and their develop- 
ment obstructed by the necessity for 
following the regulations and prescribed 
rovtine which makes improvement im- 
practicable, as it must be attended with 
change? Is it no objection that in a 
country which boasts of its freedom, 
which is so especially jealous of its in- 
dependence in everything connected 
with money matters, that it will not 
suffer any branch of the legislature, 
but its own representatives, to interfere 
in its taxation, that yet no man can, 
by possibility, say how much he is him- 
Tirta. and that no man is made 


to feel that he is in fact contributing 
largely to the national revenue? Would 
incompetency be tolerated and profu- 
sion sanctioned, if every man individu- 
ally felt the extent to which he was 


himself paying for it? Take these ob- 
jections singly, is any one of them tri- 
vial ?— take them in the aggregate, do 
they not constitute a mass of objection 
sufficient to break down any system 
which laboured under it? 

From all these objections the system 
of direct taxation is obviously exempt. 
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But has it, then, it will be said, no evils 
peculiar to itself? can it be presented 
as wholly unobjectionable? One argu- 
ment there is which we frequently hear 
urged against the income-tax, but 
which we believe to be very much 
overstated ; we believe that the objec- 
tion, whatever weight is to be attached 
to it, applies with nearly as much force 
tothe system of indirect taxation, which 
is assumed to be wholly exempt from 
it. ‘The income-tax is said to be un- 
just in principle, inasmuch as that it 
presses as heavily on the professional 
or mercantile man, whose income is de- 
pendant on his success and exertions, as 
on the landed proprietor, fund-holder, 
mortgagee, or other person what- 
soever, whose income, though the same 
in annual amount, is yet derived from 
a realised or permanent source; that 
the property of the latter may be worth 
twenty-five or thirty years’ purchase, 
that of the former, not worth five 
years’ purchase; and yet, that each 
pays the same annual sum into the 
ublic treasury. Now, without paus- 
ing to inquire whether, after all, there 
is any unfairness in every man alike 
paying from year to year, on the abso- 
ute amount of his income, irrespective 
of the source from which it is derived, 
or the time for which it is likely to en- 
dure; or whether this inequality of 
pressure, if it does exist, might not 
be corrected by a somewhat different 
scale of charge on the one description 
of income and on the other — we can 
dispose of the argument by simply call- 
ing attention to the fact, that under 
the other system, that of indirect tax- 
ation, the self-same consequences must, 
in a great measure, arise; and that 
here there is no possible way of cor- 
recting the evil, if it be one. Under 
the system of indirect taxation, the 
landed proprietor, with a permanent 
income of a thousand a-year derived 
from a realised source, spends his 
thousand a year, and contributes to 
the general taxation by whatever 
amount of duties may have been 
charged upon the articles which he 
purchases. In the same year, and 
under the same system, the merchant, 
who has a precarious income of a thou- 
sand pounds derived from the exercise 
of his own skill and industry, likewise 
spends his thousand pounds and con- 
tributes in like manner, and to the 
same amount, to the revenue of the 
State. If, indeed, he expends but five 
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hundred of it unproductively, and adds 
the other five hundred to his capital, 
upon this latter pottion, no doubt, 
he may be said to escape taxtion; for 
though the articles of commerce in 
which he invests it may be liable to 
duties, still he but advances these sums, 
which are repaid him by the purchaser 
when he sells his goods. But the same 
thing is true of the landed proprietor, 
if he thinks proper to invest any por- 
tion of his income in some profitable 
undertaking. The distinction, then, 
in this respect, between thetwo systems, 
would appear to be but this, that with 
direct taxation one pays on his whole 
income ; with indirect taxation, he es- 
capes on that portion of it which he 
saves. Such is the whole force which 
is due to this argument in favour of in- 
direct taxation—an argument which, 
as we have intimated, might probably 
be met by adopting a different scale of 
taxation in the different classes of in- 
come ; but one which, even allowing 
it its full force, cannot weigh a feather 
in the balance against objections so 
formidable as those by which the in- 
direct system of taxation is encoun- 
tered. 

Again, we used to hear of the inqui- 
sitorial character of the income-tax— 
an objection to which less importance 
is every day attached, under the ex- 
perience we have had of the practical 
working of the system. It never was 
more than a feeling of intrusion, nor 
did we ever hear a complaint of any 
actual ill-consequence resulting from it. 
It is to be observed, however, that 
whatever may be said on this head 
against the introduction of such a tax, 
it is no objection whatsoever to its 
increase, for each man’s income must 
be as much inquired into for a tax of 
one per cent. as of twenty per cent. ; 
consequently, the argument gives no 
support whatsoever to the propositions 
of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for increasing the indirect 
taxation of the country. If Sir Corn- 
wall Lewis has ever bestowed any con- 
sideration on these subjects, we can- 
not suppose but that they must have 
presented themselves to him as they 
now do tous. We believe his course 
to have been a simple one—that he 
should have proposed to have raised 
the increased amount of revenue irre- 
spective of the loan by an increased 
income-tax, suggesting any readjust- 
ment of the present tax that he might 
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have thought necessary or desirable. 
We are convinced that such a proposi- 
tion, forcibly and resolutely advocated, 
would have ensured the support of the 
House and of the country; and that 
by falling back, as he has done, on a 
vicious system, and thereby aggravat- 
ing the pressure on the national re- 
sources, he has shown himself utterly 
unfitted for the high office which he 
fills in this great emergency. 

Having now glanced at so much of 
the financial project as relates to the 
new taxes, let us turn to that portion 
of the scheme which has reference to 
the loan of sixteen millions, which has 
been just contracted for. And here 
we will venture to say, that a greater 
absurdity than that by which Sir Corn- 
wall Lewis sought to establish the ne- 
cessity for a loan never fell from the 
lips even of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — absurdity so glaring, that it 
needs but the smallest portion of com- 
mon sense, and the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the mere elements of arithme- 
tic, to expose and to refute it. Speaking 
of the attempt to defray the extraordina- 
ry expenses of a war by loan, or by taxes 
levied within the year, he reasons in 
this way—‘ It is impossible,” he says, 
«* with a large expenditure for military 
purposes, so immediately to raise your 
taxation as to defray the whole addi- 
tional charge within the year; and 
even if the experiment were made, it 
would be found that the encroachment 
on the savings of the industrious classes, 
caused by excessive taxation, would be 
a greater evil than the abstraction of 
capital by means of a loan and its ex- 
penditure upon a war. I apprehend 
that nothing can be more certain than 
the effect of excessive taxation in 
making inroads into the savings of the 
industrious classes. We see this fact 
proved to a certain extent in the di- 
minution of useful projects of various 
kinds which has already begun to take 
— in this country, and which is ex- 

ibited by the diminution of private bu- 
siness in this House. It is well known 
that a diminution has taken place in 
the number of bills for new projects of 
various kinds which are brought before 
the Private Bills Committees, and that 
many projects which had already re- 
ceived the sanction of this House, and 
upon which the calls due from share- 
holders had not been paid, have been 
suspended during the last year. Taxes 
which cripple enterprise, derange in- 
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dustry, and interfere with the ordinary 
distribution of capital, are more detri- 
mental to a community than loans ef- 
fected by Government.” 

Such is the argument in favour of a 
loan relied upon by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We want sixteen 
millions to make up the necessary ex- 
penditure of the year, and he tells us 
that if we raise this by taxation within 
the year, distributed over the whole 
community, we will make inroads on 
the savings of the industrious classes ; 
we will diminish useful projects of va- 
rious kinds, as we have already sus- 
pended others ; we will cripple enter- 
prise and interfere with the ordinary 
distribution of capital. In other 
words, that we will prevent the accu- 
mulation, and interfere with the na- 
tural distribution, of capital in the 
eountry. Now how may the loss 
which is thus sustained be measured 
and expressed? Plainly by the profits 
which would have been annually 
realised by the several investments 
which are thus prevented from being 
made. If one million were thus raised 
by taxes within the year, and the rate of 
profits were five per cent. per annum, 
the country would be annually a loser to 
the extent of £50,000—various arti- 
cles of this annual value, which would 
have been produced from year to year, 
had the million been embarked in 
those useful projects, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refers, 
would be lost to the community, be- 
cause that the money was spent in war 
instead of being invested as capital. 
But we would be glad to know what 
possible difference it could make, if 
this million were taken by way of per- 
petual loan from the accumulations of 
some few great capitalists, instead of 
being abstracted from the savings and 
investments of the industrious classes 
generally. In each case the same 
sum, one million, is taken from the 
country and spent in war; in each 
ease the annual loss sustained is the 
same, namely, £50,000 — the profits 
which would have been realised by the 
investment of the principal sum ; 
wherein does the difference consist ? 
is there, or can there be, any imagin- 
able distinction between the two 
eases? Would not the capital of the 
large capitalists, which is thus ex- 
pended in war, have been as judi- 
ciously invested, as carefully superin- 
tended, have given as much employ- 
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ment, and been as productive, as the 
aggregated capitals of the less-wealthy 
sections of society ? We confess our- 
selves utterly unable to see any dis- 
tinction between the two cases; and 
yet it is upon such assumed distinction 
that Sir Cornwall Lewis seeks to sup- 
port himself in his position, that to 
raise the money by general taxation 
is more detrimental to the community 
than loans effected by Government. 
It is for reasons such as this that he 
asks the House of Commons to accede 
to his propositions. 

There may be, however, a diffe- 
rence between the effects of raising 
money by loan and by general taxa- 
tion within the year, which did not 
occur to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and which was not presented to 
the House, but which it may be well 
to advert to. The amount raised by 
loan will almost certainly be with- 
drawn from the capital of the country. 
Sir Cornwall Lewis further conceives 
that the sum raised by general taxa- 
tion will in like manner be a subtrac- 
tion from the national capital, and no 
doubt it may be so, and in all likeli- 
hood will be so to a considerable ex- 
tent, but it is by no means necessarily 
so. It is highly probable that the ef- 
fect of raising the whole revenue by 
general taxation, would be to cause a 
great portion of the community to 
forego a large amount of their unpro- 
ductive expenditure; that a consi- 
derable portion of the tax would be 
taken, not from what the country 
would otherwise have saved and ap- 
plied to purposes of production, but 
from what it would have unproduc- 
tively consumed. Men might be ra- 
ther stimulated by the pressure to in- 
crease their savings, and to diminish 
their unprofitable outlay. To what- 
ever extent, then, the society cur- 
tailed its present unproductive expen- 
diture, to that extent it alone would 
be the sufferer, as, by such expendi- 
ture, it only could have been the 
gainer by the enjoyment which such 
outlay would have afforded. When- 
ever the capital of the country is di- 
minished, whether by loan or by general 
taxation, a portion of the burden is 
thrown on posterity, inasmuch as that 
they are thereby deprived, as we have 
seen, of a permanent benefit which 
the investment of that capital would 
have given rise to. But when the tax 
is taken, not from the eapital, but 
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from the unproductive expenditure of 
the country, terity has nothing to 
be deprived of, for it could have de- 
rived no possible advantage from such 
ee outlay ; it has nothing 
to lose, and it bears no portion of the 
burden, which in this case falls wholly 
on the present generation. 

If, then, it be deemed just or expe- 
dient to throw a portion of the present 
burdens which have become _indis- 
pensable in the prosecution of the war 
on succeeding generations, this is more 
likely to be done, to a certain extent 
at least, by Government loan than by 
general taxation within the year; be- 
cause the former mode will almost 
necessarily fall upon the capital of the 
country, the latter may not wholly do 
so, and to the extent to which it is 
thrown on the unproductive expendi- 
ture of the year, to that extent, what- 
ever it may be, it falls exclusively on 
the present generation. 

It was impossible, however, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
not have profited to some extent by 
the errors and experience of his pre- 
decessors, Consequently, we find him 
taking much credit to himself for 
avoiding the serious error into which 
preceding Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer had fallen—that of borrowing at 
a low nominal rate of interest, by 
giving a larger amount of stock than 
the money received ; giving, say, stock 
to the value of £120 at a low rate of 
interest for £100 in money, instead of 
giving stock but to the value of £100 
for the same sum, but paying a pro- 
portionally higher rate of interest for 
the loan. This was, doubtless, a great 
error, and Sir Cornwall Lewis con- 
gratulates himself on having escaped 
it, “* We have at least,” he says, ‘¢ se- 
cured from the public £100 in money 
for every £100 stock created.” But 
Sir Cornwall Lewis has not pointed 
attention to the nature of the advan- 
tage which he has thereby secured; 
all that he says on the subject is that, 
**Government has thereby avoided 
that state of things which sometimes 
occurs during a period of war, namely, 
of a large debt of stock being created, 
for which Government received an 
imperfect equivalent.” Now, it cer- 
tainly might suggest itself to the in- 
quirer, that if funded property is never 
to be repaid, if the nature of the con- 
tract is, that the lender gets a per- 
petual annuity, the value of which he 
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can only realise by sale and transfer in 
the market, it can be of no importance 
to the nation that it is nominally 
bound to pay a larger sum than it 
originally received, but which it is 
never to be called upon for. Surely, 
after the instances which we have given 
of Sir Cornwall Lewis's little familia- 
rity with such inquiries, it is not un- 
charitable to suppose that he knows not 
the importance of the arrangement he 
thus prides himself upon. Its advan- 
tage consists in this, and in this only, 
that as the nation can only reduce the 
rate of interest by offering to pay off 
the principal if the reduction be not 
acceded to, the country, when it gives 
£100 stock for £30 in money, vir- 
tually binds itself not to reduce the 
rate of interest one-half, or one-quar- 
ter per cent, or by any other amount, 
except on the terms of paying £20 
premium for the privilege ; it gets 
but £80, and for this it undertakes to 
pay £100, an undertaking which be- 
comes of consequence, if ever it is con- 
templated to pay off the principal, 
which event is only likely to occur, 
but which does occur whenever it is 
necessary to offer it as an alternative 
for accepting a reduced rate of inte- 
rest. This we believe to be the advan- 
tage which a country gains by taking 
care to get £100 money for every 
£100 stock with which it credits the 
public creditor; it enables a nation 
which has borrowed on such terms the 
more readily to avail itself of any re- 
duction in the general rate of interest, 
and thus to diminish the amount of its 
annual payments, 

We cannot bring this hasty notice 
of the War Budget to a close with- 
out adverting to a peculiarity con- 
nected with the loan, trifling and un- 
important though it may be. The 
funds, as many of our readers are now 
but too well aware, are not at par, 
but very much below it; it conse- 
quently became necessary, when it was 
arranged that the lender should give 
£100 money for £100 stock, to make 
some provision to compensate him for 
the low price of the funds. This Sir 
Cornwall Lewis provides for by giving 
an annuity of fourteen shillings and 
sixpence per cent, terminable in thirty 
years. Much has been latterly said 
and written on the expediency of bor- 
rowing on terminable annuities; the 
advantage consisting, as it is alleged, 
in this, that it is part of the original 
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contract with the lender, that, together 
with his interest, a portion of his prin- 
cipal shall be annually paid off. ‘The 
trifling extent to which this element 
now enters into the financial proposi- 
tions makes it little worth while to 
dwell upon it. There can be no doubt 
whatsoever but that it provides for so 
much of the debt being ultimately 
— off; but there can be equally 
ittle doubt that securities of this na- 
ture could not be as popular nor as 
marketable a8 consols, and that, con- 
sequently, the Government would bor- 
row on much less advantageous terms 
on this class of security. For one 
description of investment, indeed, 
which creates a large demand for 
funded property, terminable annuities 
would be wholly unsuited — namely, 
trust investments; no trustee could 
venture to lend on the security of a 
fund, the nature of which was, that 
small portions of his principal should 
be repaid to him periodically, and that 
he should thus be incessantly running 
about in search of fresh investments. 
The same objection would apply to 
many other persons as well as to trus- 
tees — to all, in fact, who resorted to 
the funds as a permanent investment 
for their money, and as a constant 
source from which their income was 
to be derived. For these reasons we 
admit that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was well advised in not yield- 
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ing to the appeals which were made 
in favour of this class of security. In 
point of fact, it was hardly worth while 
to have resorted to it at all— the 
trifling position, however, which it oc- 
cupies in the general propositions 
makes it comparatively unimportant, 
and renders any further notice of it 
unnecessary. 

Such, then, is the War Budget of 
Sir Cornwall Lewis—such the finan- 
cial statement of Lord Palmerston’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a state- 
ment which, we are told ly the re- 
ports, was received with laughter and 
closed in total silence. To us it occurs 
that such inefficiency is no subject 
of mirth, and nae we could not 
reconcile it with our duty to pass it 
by unnoticed. Recollecting as we all 
do the able and brilliant men who 
have held that office, it cannot but 
be matter of deep concern to find 
that it has now devolved upon one 
who seems so ill qualified, either by 
ability, by previous study, or by know- 
ledge, for the responsible functions he 
is called upon to discharge. We have 
but the consolation, that the people 
of England seem now thoroughly 
roused against incompetency in the 
administration of affairs; and that it 
is, consequently, in the highest degree 
improbable that we shall ever again be 
called upon to review another budget 
of Sir Cornwall Lewis. 








